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To HIS GRACE 

HEN R . Y, 

DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

May it please your Gracf, 

iT has been long objeded to 
the modern method of edu- 
cation, that fo great and va- 
luable a part of youth is fpent a-^ 
midfl the ruins of idolatry; whence 
an early taint and corruption, (hard 
to be got over) both in principles 
and morals, has fometimes enfued. 
Indeed the heathen theology is fo 
interwoven with the writings of 
the antients, and makes fo large a 
part of claflical learning efpecially, 
as to be utterly infeparable from it. 
He, therefore, who fhall eifectual- 
A 2 - \^ 
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lydiyeftit of the marvellous, leading 
itcffttional.iand accountable, add, at 
the 'fame time, make the whole 
ffcibfervient to the caufe of virtue 
and; true, religion, will be, allowed 
to have rendered an acceptable fer- 
vice to mankind. 

Such was the attempt of the in- 
genious author of this work. It muft 
be'admi;:ted, that he has in great 
part fuceeeded. Had he lived to re- 
vife it carefully, and to prepare it 
for another edition, all foreign aflif- 
tance had probably been needlefs. 
As it i«, . what feemed wanting, or 
the effed of inadvertency and error, 
I have endeavoured to. fupply and 
aini^nd, 

JHlaving thus done what I could 
fplp $his adopted oiFspring, it is time 
that I recommend it to a better and 

more 
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more able benefactor, whofe fur- 
ther fupportmay be of ufe towards 
its fettlement in the world. And 
my acquaintance with the goodnefs 
of your Grace's fpirit on many oc- 
caiions, leaves me no room to 
doubt, that you will take this or- 
phan alfo into your protection. 

Indebted to your Grace's illuf- 
trious houfe for all that I am, thi- 
ther every grateful confideration is 
wont to direct my view* and affec- 
tions. An apprehenfion which then 
ftruck me,' that fuch a performance 
might be particularly ferviceable to 
your Grace, firft inclined me to 
liften to the overtures which were 
made for preparing another and 
more complete edition of this work ; 
againft which my little leifure, from 
other important avocations, had elfe 
determined me. When, therefore, 
A3 l^'SS. 
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Jirgg^E have here no defign to raife the rc- 
j^.WJ^j putatipn of this woik, by depreciating 
|(l^§g|^ the many others that have already been 
publilhcd on this fubjed: ; it is fufEcient for us to 
iay^ that wc have followed a plan entirely new, 
and, at the iame time, fuch an one as appeared 
to us much more ufeful, more rational, and Icis 
dry than any that has gone before it. 

As all works of this kind muft neceflarily 
confift of materials collcfted from o* her authors, 
no expcnce, no labour has been fp/red j the moll 
celebrated works on this fubjeft have been con- 
fulted and compared with each other, and it has 
frequently happened, that fcatteied hints, widely 
difpcrfed, have fervcd to clear up the moll dif- 
ficult and intricate meanings, to a degree of de- 
monftration; but amongft all the authors to 
which we have had recourfe, we^mull here par- 
ticularly acknowledge the great advantage we 
have received frona that ingenious gentleman, the 
Abbe Pluche, in ^ his hillory of the heavens. 
But as that learned and valuable \^u\tt ^^^v^^ 
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now and then to have carried matters a little too 
far, the reader will find Icfs ufe made of him, 
than in the firft edition. We have been care- 
ful to allow all things to evidence and reafon % 
but as little as might be to conjefture. We have 
alfo received fomc ufeful hints from the Abbe 
Banier's mythology* But it behoves us efpe- 
cially, to ackno\i ledge the great fcrvice v^hich 
wc have received from the writings of the learned 
Bpchart, Pignorius, Cafaliuf, Kircher^ Lipfius, 
Montfaucon, and others, who have profeflid to 
treat of the Phoenician, Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman antiquities. 

Some acquaintance with the heathen gods and 
the andent fables, is a neceflary branch of polite 
learning, as without this it is impofllble to obtain 
a competent knowledge of the claflics, impoflible 
to form a judgment of andque medals, fiatues 
or paindngs ^ or even to underftand the perfor* 
maoces of the moderns in thefe polite arts. 

Hence thefe ftudies have been generally ef- 
teemcd neceflary for the improvement of youth j 
but in works of this kind, fufficient care has not 
been taken to unfold the origin of the heathen 
gods, which has generally been miftaken. Seme 
imagining that they had been kings and princes j 
others^ that they were the various parts of nature ; 
and others, that they were the patriarchs and 
heroes of the Jewifli nation. But each of thefe 
have been found equally contrary to truth, when 
applied to the Pagan theology^ though fome of 

their 
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their fables have been embcUiQied with many 
circumftanccs related in the Mofaic hiftory. In 
v/orks of this kind, no care has hitherto been 
taken to give the leaft intimation of abundance 
of gircumftances ncccflary to be known 5 and a 
perfon reads the hiftory of the gods without 
finding any thing added, that can help him to 
unravel the myfteries he meets with in every page, 
or to entertainahe Icaft idea of the religion of 
their'worlhipers. 

The Greeks were entirely ignorant as to the 
origin of their gods, and incapable of tranfmit- 
ting their hiftory to pofterity. Herodotus in- 
forms us, that the gods of the Greeks were ori- 
ginally brought from Egypt and Phoenicia, where 
they had ibccn the obje^s of religious worlhip 
before any colonies from thefe countries fettled 
in Greece. We ought then to fearch in Egypt 
and Phoenicia for the origin of the gods; for 
the gods iwhofc worQiip was chiefly promoted by 
the Egyptians, and carried by the' Phoenicians 
over all the-coafts of the world then known. 
The firft Egyptians, unacquainted with letters, 
gave all the informations to the peop'e, all the 
rules.of their coiddudV, by erefling figures, eafily 
uri^^rftoodj 'J^nd which ferved as rules and orders 
neceflary. I w regulate their behaviour, and as ad- 
verti&i|iertt$.lo.provide for their own. fafrty. A 
very few. figv»:e3 deverfificd by what they held m 
their haads^ or carried on their heads, were fuf- 
ficicnt for this purpofe, Thefe were ingenious 
contrivaacesy and fuch as^ were abfolutely necef- 
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fary in a country, where the leaft miftake in point 
of time was fufficient to ruin all their afiairs. 

But thefe Egyptian fymbols, giving way to the 
cafy method ot reaping inftrudtion from the ufe 
of fetters, which were afterwards introduced, foon^ 
became obfolete, and the memory of fome par- 
ticular virtues flill remaining, they were revered 
as the images or reprefentations of fuperior and. 
friendly beings, who had frequently delivered 
them from impending dangers, and foon were 
worfliiped as the gods ©f their fathers. Theit 
hiftories were wrote in verfe, and embelliihed 
with fidions founded on antient traditions. The 
priefts of different countries increafed the ddu- 
fion ; they had read the Mofeic hiftory, or, ar 
leaft, bad heard that the fons of God had con- 
verfation with the daaghtefs ©£ men ,, and firomt 
hence, influenced by lull or avarice, cloaked' 
their own debaucheries, and fomctimes thofe of' 
princes and great men,, under thofe of a god ^ 
and the poets^. whenever a princcfs failed in point; 
of modefty, had recourfc to the fame method, 
in order to (helter her reputation from vulgar 
cenfure,. By this means the deities in after times 
were laid to live in various countries, and even 
in far diftant ages. Thus there became three 
hundred Jupiters, an opinion derived from there 
being a number of places in which, in different 
ages,. Jupiter was faid to have lived, reigned, and 
performed ibme extraordinary actions, which ari- 
ticnt fables, the fiftions ot the poets, and the 
artifices of the pnells had rendered famous. But 
- * ^ iiotwithi 
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notwithftanding all thefe fables, Jupiter was al- 
ways acknowledged by the wifeil heathens to be 
impeccable, immortal, the author of life, the uni- 
verfai creator, and the fountain of goodnefs. 

This fcheme is here carried on and explained 
with refpe£): to each heathen deity, and added to 
the common hiftories and fables of the gods and 
gqddefles. 

inthelhbrt Diflcrtation on the Theology of 

the Antients, we have (hewn the rife of idolatry, 

aiuj its connexion with the antient fymbols. We 

^j iiate there exhibited the fentiments of the Pagans 

H with ri^gard to the unity of the deity, and the 

*^^ 'Jcrfe£kipn$ they afcriJDc to him, from the con- 

ciiri-ent tcftimbny of the philofophers in various 

jiges, amongft the Egyptians, Greeks and Ro- 

.| mans. And the whole is concluded with a (hort 

^1 iaiccpunt pf the progrefs of idolatry. 



/ 



' in the Di^rtation on the Mythology of the 
Antients, we have endeavoured to account for the 
jrife olF a variety of fables from the licence of poc- 
try,^ embellifhing the common incidents of life, 
ly perfbnating inanimate beings, introducing fic- 
titious, cbara^ers, and fupernatural agents. We 
jbave i^ven the hiftory of the creation of the 
world, the date of innocence, the fall of man, 
the univerfal deluge, &c. according to the tra- 
. ditions of different nations, and the opinions of 
the poets and moil eminent philofophers, and 
compared them with the account gw^wb^ lA.o'^^*^^ 
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In (hort, we have here given a view of their re- 
ligious, as well as moral fentiments. 

To the whole is added, by way of Appendi>c, 
a rational account of the various iuperftitious ob- 
fcrvances of aftrology, and the nrianner by which 
influences and. powers became afcribed to the 
figns and planets; of prodigies, auguries, the 
aufpices and oracles; of altars, facred groves, and 
facrifices ; of pricfts and temples, &c. In which 
the origin of each is poiilted out, and the whole 
ipterfperfed with fuch moral reflcdtions^ as have 
a tendency to preferve the minds of youth from ' 
the infeftion of fuperftitious follies, and to give 
them fuch fundamental principles, as may be of ' 
the greateft fervice in helping them to form juft 
ideas of the manners, principles, and conduft of 
ttie heathen nations. . 
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THEOLOGY and HISTORY 

OF THE 

H E A T H E N S, 

Explained and Illustrated, 



C H A P. I. 
Of Chao5. 



lK><X"^E*5IOD, the I 
X „ X f>ftem of rhe cr 



firft author of the fabuh^is 
creation, begins his genealogy 
with Chaos. Incapable of con- 
1mL?0'^JM( cc^ving how fomething could be produced 
from nothing, he aflerted rhe eterniiy of niatrtr, and 
imagined to himfelf a confufed mai's lying in the womb 
hf nature, which contained tiic ptii.cipLs of all bein^i>, 
^md which afici wards fifing by di-grees into order and 
^.liarmony, at length produced the uoi/crfe. Thus the 
"Jea'hen poets cn(i»favoured to account for the origin 
the world ; of which they knew fo little, that it is 
110 wonder they difguifed rather than ill aft rated the 
"hjed in thtir wriffn{?s. We find Virgil reprtTenting 
nacs a« one of the inftrnal deitie*?, and Ovid, at his 
I lirft fctnng out in the Mt ainoipliofis, or tianvfonna- 
I lion of the Godj;, i^ivine a very p^cri.-il pidwY^t o^ \.W\. 
■ difc-rderly ftare in whkh nil tne ekm^ms VaN VAv\v\t:\ 
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witlio6t order or diftinftion. Jt is czfy to fee, under 
all this confufion and peiplexity, the remains of troth : 
the antienc tradition oi the creation heing obicured ijvith 
a mujtipficity of images and allegories, becanie an in- 
exhauftible fund for fidlion to improve upon, and fwdled 
the heathen theology into an unmeafurable compaTs ; 
fo that, ID this fenfe. Chaos may indeed be propeily ftiled 
the father of the gods. 

Though it does not feem eafy to give a p'^ure, or 
graphical reprefentation of Chaos, a modern painter (i) 
•has been fo bold to attempt it. Beyond the clouds, 
which compwfe the body of his piece, he has repre- 
fented an immenfe abyfs of darknefs, and in the clouds 
an odd medley of water, earth, fire, fmoke, winds, &c. 
But he has unluckily thrown the figns of the Zodiac 
into his work, and thereby fpoiled his whole dcfign. 

Our great Milton in a noble and maderly manner 
has painted" the ftate in which matter lay before the 
creation. 

On hea*u*nfy ground they flood, and from the fljort 
7 hey view d the vafl unmea/urahle abyfs 
Outrageous as afea^ dark, ivaftfful^ <wild. 
Up from the bottom turned hy furious nvinds 
Andfurgtng nua'ves, as mountains, to ajjault 
Heavns height^ and with the center mix the pole. 

Book VJI. I. 215. 

C H A P. . II. 

Of C^L,us and Terra. 

CELUS, or Uranus, as he was called by the Greeks, 
is faid to be the offspring of Gaia or Terra. This 
goddefs had given him birth, that Ihe might be fur- 
rounded and covered by him, and that he might afford 

/i) The painter's name was Abraham Diepenbtke. He \va» 
bom at Bois le Due, and for fome time iiudied under Peter Paiil 
Rubens. M. Meyfens, in his book entitled Dehna^es de PaintriS^ 
gives him the charad^er of a great artift, efpecially m painting oa / 
glafs. The piece abovementioned has been confidcied by moA > 
people as a very ingenious jumble, and 'tis plain the painter him- 
ielf was fond or it j' for he wrote his name in die mafs to complete - 
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* manfion for the gods. She next bore Ourea, or the 
mountains, the refidence of the wood-nymphs ; and, 
laftly, (he became the mother of Pelagus, or the ocean. 
After this (he mairied her fon Uranus, and had by him 
a numerous offspring, among whom were Oceanus, 
Czus, Creus, Hyperion, Japhet, Theia, Rhea, The- 
mis, Mnemofyne, Phcebe, Tethys, baturn, the three 
Cyclops, viz. Brontes, Steropes, and Arges ; and tho 
giaati Cottes« Gyges, and Briareus. Terra, however, 
was not fo ftridly bound by her conjugal vow, for by 
Tartarus ihe had Typhaeus, or Typhon, the great enemy 
of Jupiter. Cselus having, for fome offence, imprifoned 
the Cyclops, his wife, to levenge herfelf, incited her fon 
Saturn, who by her afliftance took the opportunity to 
•} caftrate his father with an inflrumeoc flie furniAied him 
i with. The blood of the wound produced the three fu- 
ji ties, the giants and the wood-nymphs. The genital 
A pans, which feU into the fea, impregnating the waters, 
formed Venus, the mofl potent, and charming of the 
goddefles. 

According to Laflmtius, Caelus was an ambitious 
and mighty prince, who, afFefting grandeur, called him- 
felf the /on of ihe Jkj^ which title his fon Saturn alfo 
affiimed in his turn. But Diodorus makes Uranus thr 
firft monarch of the Atlantides, a nation inhabiting the 
weftern coaft of Africa, and famous for commerce and 
hofpitality. From his (kill in aflronomy, the ffarry 
htavens were called by his name, and for his equity and 
beneficence he was denominated iin^ of the unhj^r/e. 
Nor was his queen Titea lefs efteemed for her wifdom 
and goodnefs, which after her death procured her the 
honour of bein» deified by the name of Terra. She is 
rtprefented in the fame manner as Vcfta, of whom we 
ftill have occafion to (peak more particularly. 



CHAP. IIL 

Of Hypfrion aud Theia, 

THEIA, or Biirile.i, fuccceded her parents, Cs^us 
and l^erra, in the throne : (h; was remarkable for 
her modelty. ;afid' chaiiicy; bat, being dtCwoxxs o^\\w^^ 
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(he married Hyperion her brother, ro whom (he bore 
Helios and Selene (the fun and moon), as alio a fecond 
daughter, called Aurora (or the morning) ; but the bro- 
thers of Theia confpiring againfl her hufband, caufed 
biro to be aiTaflinattd, and drowned her' fon Helios in 
the river Eridanus (2). Selene, who was extremely fond 
of her brother, on bearing his fate, precipitated herfelf 
from a high tower. They were both raifed to the ikies, 
and Theia, after wandering diftradled, at lad difappeared 
in a ftorm of thunder and lightening. After her death 
the confpirators divided the kingdom. 

Hiftorians fay, that Hyperion was a faitious aflrono- 
mer, who, on account of his difcovering the motio.ns 
of the celtiiial bodies, and particularly the two ' great 
luminaries of Heaven^ was called the father of thofe 
planets. 



CHAP. IV. 
Of OcEAKus and Tethvs. 

THIS deity was one of the eldeft fens of Callus 
and Terra, and married his fifler Ttthys, befides 
whom he had feveral other wives. Each of them pof- 
fefled an hundred woods and as mary rivcis. By 
Tethys he had Ephyre, who was marched to Epimc- 
thcus, and Pleione the wife of Atlas, He had feveral 
other daughters and fons, whofe names it would be 
endlefs to enumerate, and indeed they are only ihofe of 
the principal livers of the world. 

Two of the wives of Oceanus were Pamphylogc and 
Parthenope. By the fitfl he had two daughters, Afia 
and Lybia ; and by the laf^, two more called Europa 
and Thracia, who gave their names to the countries fo 
denominated. He had alfo a daughter, called Cephyia, 
who edacated Neptune, and thrte fons, viz. Tripto- 
lemus, the favourite of Ceres, Nereus, who prefided 
over fait waters, and Achelous, the deity of fountains 
and nvers. 

C>) This feems copied from the (lory ef Phaeton. 
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The ancients regarded Ocean us as the father of gods 
and men, on account of the octcan*s encompailing the 
earth whh his waves, and beciufe he was the principle 
of that radical moifture difFufed through univerfal matterf 
without which, according to Thales, nothing could either 
be produced or fubfid. 

Homer makes Juno vlfit htm at the remoteft limits of 
the earth, and acknowledge him and Tethys as the 
parents of the gods, adding that (he h-rfelf had been 
Drought up under their tuition. 

Oceanus was depided wch a bull's head, to reprefent 
the rage and bellowing of the ocean when agitated by 
ftorms. 



C H A P. V. 

Of AuROA and Tithonus. ^ 

WE have already obfervcd, that this goddefs was 
the youneeft daughter of Hyperion and Theia. 
By the Greeks ftie was ftiled Hui ; and by the Latins 
Aurora, on account of her bright or golden colour^ 
and the dew which attends her. Orpheus calls her the 
harbinger of Titan, hecaufe the dawn befpeaks the 
approach of the Sun ; others make her the daughter of 
Titan and the earth. She fell in love with a beautiful 
youth named Cephalus, (whom fome fuppofe to be the 
fame with fun) by whom /he had Phaeton. She 
had alfo an amour with Orion, whom (he firft faw a 
hunting in the woods, and carried him with her to 
Dclos. By Aftrcas her hufband, one of the Titans, 
(he had the (lars, and the four winds, Argeftes, Ze- 
phyrus, Boreas, and Notas. But her greatelt favourite 
was Tithonus, to whom (he bore i£mathion and 
Memnon. TW's young Prince (he tranfported to Delos, 
thence to .Ethiopia, and laft into Heaven, where (he 
obtained for him, from the deftinics, the gift of immor- 
tality ; but at the fame time forgot to add youth, which 
alone could render the prefent valuable. Tithonus 
grew old, and fo decripit as to be rocked to deep like 
an infant. His miftrefs. not being able to procure 
B ) death. 
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death, to end his mifery changed hinr] into a grafs-hopper ; 
an iiifeft which by cafling its fkin renews its youth, and 
in its chirping ftill retains the loquacity of old age. 

The hiftorians fay, that Titncnns was a great im-. 
prover of aftronomy, and nfed to nit before niorning to 
Jriake his ohfervations. They add, that his vigilance 
and temperance W€re rewarded with a long lifie ; but. 
whtn the infirmities of old age came on at laft, Aurora,. 
by the help of oriental drugs, leftored hiro to health and 
vigour. Thus have rhey done juftice to the falubrity 
of the morning. This prince is faid to have reigned in 
Media, \R here hef founded the city of Sufa on the river 
Choafpes, which became afterwards the feat of the Per- 
sian empire. 

The ftory of Cephalus is related difFerently. He was 
the nephew of ^olus, and had married Procris, daugh* 
ler of Erichtheus, king of Athens Aurora feeing him 
often early in the woods, intent on his fport, conceived 
a violent paffion for him, and carried him with her to 
Heaven, where ihe in vain ufed all her arts -to eirgajgjt 
him to violate his conjugal vow. The piince, as ^od 
of his wife as the goddei's wa« of hijDj, remained inext^ 
orably faithful. Aurora therefore, to undeceive hinii 
ftnt him to Procris in the difguife of a merchant, la- 
tempt her conflancy by large prefents : - this artifice 
fucceeded, and juft when his fpoufe was on the point 
of yielding, the unhappy hufband difcovered bimfelf, and 
Procris fled to the woods to hide her (hame.. fiut beins 
aftei wards reconciltd^ (he made Cephalus a prefect of 
an unerring dart« A prefent like this increaftd his in-' 
clination to hunting, and proved doubly fatal to the 
donor. It happened the young prince, one day, wearied 
with his toil, fat down in the woods, and calkd for 
Aurora, or the gentle breeze, to cool him (3) : this 
being overheard, was carried to Procris, who, though 
incoiiflant, was woman enough to be jealous : inflif« 
enced by this pa^on ihe followed her hufband, and 



(3) In a capital pi^re, near the Hague, this goddefs is repre- 
fented in a golden chariot drawn by whhe horfes winged, on lier 
head is the morning flar, and (he is attended by Phoebus and the 

concealed 
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concealed herfclf in a thicket, where (he could ohfjive 
his motions. Unluckily the noife fhe made alarmed her 
huiband, who thinking fome wild beaft lay concealed, 
difcharged the infallible arrow, and pierced her to the 
heart. 

Mr. Pope in fome lines upon a lady's fan of his own 
defign, painted with this ftory, has wiih his wonted deli- 
cacy and judgment applied it : 

Come^ gentle air ! tb^ ^olian Jhipheri faid^ 

While Procris panted in the J^cret Jbade \ 

Cime^ gentle air, the fairer Delia cries ^ 

While at her feet her fiwain expiring dies. 

Lo the gUd gaies o^er ail her beauties fray. 

Breathe on her lips, and in her bofom play ! 

In Delia* s hand nhis toy is fatal found^ 

Nor could that fabled dart more fur ely ivound. 

Both gifts dffruSUve to the gingers pro've ; 

Alike both lowers fall by tbofe thty love, 

Tet guiltlefs too this bright defray er lives^ 

At random wounds, nor knows the fwoundsfie gives ^ 

She views the ftory tvith attentive eyes. 

And pities Procris while her lover dies. 

There is no goddefs of whom we have fo many beau« 
tiful defcriptions in the poets as Aurora. Indeed it is 
no wonder they are luxuriant on this fubje^, as there 
is perhaps no theme in nature which affords fuch ati 
extensive field for poetry or painting as the varied beau« 
ties of the morning, whofe approach feems to exhilirate 
and enliven the whole animal creation. 



CHAP. V. 

Of Atlas. 

ATE AS was the fon of Japetus and Clymcne, and 
the brother of Prometheus. In the divifion of 
his father's dominions, Mauritania fell to his (hare, 
where he gave his own name to that mountain, which 
ftill bears it. As he was greatly (killed in Aftronomy, 
he became the fiift inventor of the fphcre, which gave 
B4 rife 
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rife to the fable, of his fiipporting the heavens on hU 
ihoulders. He had many children. Of his fons the 
nioft famous was Hcfperus, (Tooke calls him his bro» 
thtr, p. 325) who rei^n'd fome time in Italy, whidi 
flora him was called Hefperla. It is faid, this prince 
being on mount Atlas to obftrve the motion of the ftars, 
was carried away by a tempeft, arjd, in honour to his 
memory, the morning ftar was afterwards called by hts 
name. He left thiee daughters iEgle, Arethufa, and 
Hefperithuik, who wetit by the general appellation of 
Hefperides, and were pofltrs*d of ihofe famous gardens 
which bore golden fruit, and were guarded by the vigi- 
lance of a formidable dragon. 

Atlas had feven daughters, called after his own name 
Atlantides, viz. Maia, Eledtra, Taygete, Afterope, Me- 
rope. Alcyone, and Celaeno. All ihefe were matched 
either to gods or heroes, by whom they left a nu- 
merous poSeriry. Thefe, from their mother Pleione, 
were alfo ^led Pleiades (4). Bufiris, king of Egypt, 
carried them off by violence ; bat Hercules travelling 
through Africa conquered him, and delivering the prin- 
ccfTes, redored them to their father, who to requite his 
kindnefs taught him aftronomy, whence arofe the fable^ 
of that hero's fupporting the heavens for a day to cafe 
Atlas of* his toil. The Pleiades, however, endured 
& new perfeciHion from Orion, who purfued them five 
years, till Jove, prevailed on by their prayers, took 
them up into the heavens, where they form the con- 
(lellation, which beais their name. 

By ^fhra. Atlas was the father of feven danghtets* 
called Ambrofia, Endora. Pafithoe, Coronis, Piexaris, 
Pvtho^.and Tyche, who bore one common appellatioa 
or the Hyades (5 ). Thefe virgins griev'd fo immode- 
rately for the death -of their brother Hyas, devouied by 
a lion, that Jupiter out of compafllon, cnanged them 
into Aars, and placed them in the head of Taurus, 

(4) So caird from a Greek word, which fign'fies failing 5 be- 
cauie they were reckonM favourable to navis^ation. 

(5) From the Greek verb to rain, the Latins call'd them fuculaff, 
from the Greek word rift or fwine, becapie they TeemM to delight 
in wet and dirty weather, 

where 
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where they ftill retain their grief, their rifing and fer- 
tine being attended with extraordinary rain. Ochersr 
make the^ lad the daughters of Lycurgiis, born in the 
ifle of Naxos, and trariflated to the (kie*/ for their care 
in the education of Bacchus, probably becaofe thefe 
fhowers are of great benefit in forwading the vintage. 

Accordning to Hyginus, Atlas having aflifted the giants 
ill their war againfl: Jupiter, was by the vidtorious god 
doomed, as a puniibment, to fuftain the weight of the 
heavens. 

Ovid gives a very different account of Atlas, who, as 
he fays, was the fon of Japctus and Ada. He repre- 
fents him as a powerful and wealthy monaich, pro- 
prietor of the gardens which bore golden fruit ; but tells 
us, that being warned by the oracle of Themis, that 
he (hould fuffer fome great injury from a (on of Jupiter, 
he flriftly forbad all foreigners accefs to his court or 
prefence. Perfeus, however, had the courage to appear 
befure him, bur was ordered to retire, with ftrong n)e- 
naces in cafe of difobedience. But the hero prefenting^ 
his ihield with the dreadful head of Medufa to him,, 
turned him into the mountain which iiill bears his 
name. 

The Abbe La f luche has given a very clear and itk" 
genious explication of this fable. Of all nations the 
Kgyprians had, with the greateft aliiduity, cultivated 
altronomy. To point out the difficulties which attend 
the ftudy of this fcience, they repreftnted it by an 
ima^e, bearing a globe or fphere on us back, and which 
thtry call'd Atlas, a word fignifying (6) gnai toil or 
labout. But the word alfo fig ni tying yi^^^/ (7/, thft 
Phaenicians, led by the repreientation, took it in thia 
laft fenfe ; and in their voyages to Mauritania, Teeing 
the high mountains of that country covered with (how, 
and lofing their tops in the clouds, gave them the name 
ot Atlas, and fo produced the fable, by which the 
• ■■■*- 

(6) From Telaah, to ftrive, comes Atlah, toil ^ whence the 
Greek.s denv ed their at; » ^ot, or labour, aad the Romans exantlo^ 
to furmount great difficulties, 

(7) From Telah, to fufpend, Is derived Atlah, iiipport, whence 
the Greek word Er^^ for column or pillai'. 

B 5 fyoibo^ 
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fymbol of aftronomy ufed among the Egyptians, became 
a Maurittnian king, transforaied into a mountain, whoie 
head fupports the heavens. ; 

The red of the fable is equally eafy to account for. 
The annual inundations of the Nile obliged that people _ 
to be veiy exad in obferving the motions of the hea- 
?enly bodies. The Hyades or Huades, took their name 
from the figure V which they form in the head of 
Taurus. The Pleiades were a remarkable conftella- 
tion, and of great ufe to the Egyptians in regulating 
the feafons. Hence they became the daughters of 
Atlas : and Orion, who riles juft as they fef, was call'd 
their lover. By the golden apples that grew in the 
gardens of the Hefperides, the Phssnicians exprefsM tKe 
rich and beneficial commerce they had in the Mediter- 
ranean ; which being carried on during three months 
of the year only, gave rife to the fable of the Hefpe- 
rianfiders (8). 



CHAP. VII. 

Of Japetus. and his Tons Epimetheus and Promv- 
TH£us ; ci Pandora's box, and the itory of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha. 

J A FETUS was the Offspring of Caelus and Terni, 
and one the giants who revolted againft Jupiter. 
He was a powerful and haughty prince, who lived fo 
long, fhat his age became a proverb. Before tha war 
he had a daughter, call'd Anchiale, who founded a city 
of her oWn name in Cilicia. He had fcveral fons, the 
chief of whom were Atlas, (mentioned in the preceding 
chapter) Buphagus, Prometheus (9) and Epimetheus. 
Of ihefe, Prometheus became remarkable, by being the 
object of Jupiter's refentment. The occafion is re- 
lared thus: having facrificed two bulls to that deity, 
he put all the fitfh of boiu in one ikin, and the bones 
in the other, and gave the god his choice, whofe wif- 

(8) From Efper, the good fliare or beft lot. 
X9) So called from ji^ vrprf-us^ia^ o'* providence, that is, his ikill 
in devction. 

dom 
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dam for once failed him fo, that he pitched ujwn the 
worft lot. Jupiter, incenfed at the trick put upon 
him, took away fire from the earth, 'rill Prometheus, 
by the affiftance of Minerva, ftole into heaven, and 
lighting a ftick at the chariot of the fun, recovered 
the blefling, and brought it down again to mankind. 
Others fay the caufe of Jupiter's anger was different, 
Prometneus being a great artift, had formed a man of 
day of fuch exquifite workmanfliip, that Pallas, 
charm'd with his ingenuity, offered him whatever in 
heaven could contribute to finifh his defign : for this 
end (he took him up with her to the celeftial manfions. 
where, in a ferula, he hid fome of the fire of the 
fun's chariot wheel, and ufed it to animate his image 
(i). Jupiter, either to revenge his theft, or the for- 
mer affront, commanded Vulcan to make a woman, 
wh'ch, when he had done, (he was introduced into the 
aifcmbly of the gods, each of whom beftowed on her 
fome additional cnarm or perfedlLon. Venus gave her 
beauty, Pallas wifdom, Juno riches, Mercury taught 
her eloquence, and Apollo mufick : from all the(e ac- 
compliAiments, (he was (tiled Pandora (2), and was the 
irfi of her fex. Jupiter, to complete his defigns, prc- 
fented her a box, in which he had enclofed agi, dif- 
tafesy tvar, famini^ ptftilence, dtfcord^ envy^ calumny^ 
and in (horr, all the evils and vices which he in- 
tended to afHidl the world with. Thus equipped, (he 
wzs fent down to Prometheus, who wifely was on his 
guard againft the mifchief defign'd him. Epimetheus 
his brother, though forcwarnM of the danger, had lefs 
re(7jlution ; for enamoured with the beauty of Pandora 
(3), he married her, and opened the fatal box, the 
contents of which foon overfpread the world. Hoj)e 
alooe refted at the bottom. But Jupiter, not yet fa- 
tisfied, ciifpatched Mercury and Vulcan to feize Prome. 

' (r) Some fay his crime was not the enlivening a man of clay 5 
but the* foiTTiation of woman. ^ 

(2) So caird from »«» J^A/por i. e. loaded with gifts or accompli fh- 
mcnts. HefioJ has given a fine d2rcription of her in his Theogonv, 
.Cooke, p. 770. 

(3) Others fay Pandom only gave the box to the wife of Epime* 
thcus^ who opened it from a curiofity natural to her fex. 
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theus, whom they carried to mount Caucafus, whtfW 
they cha»n'cl him to a rock, and an eagle or vulture; 
was comminioned to prey on his liver, which every night^ 
was renewed in propoition as it was confumed hy dayJ 
But Hercules foon after killed the vulture and dtlivcreiT 
him. Others fay, Jupirer reftor'd him his t'retdom t'oi 
difcovering his farhtr Saturn's confpiracy (4), and dif- 
fuading his intended marriage with Thetis. Nicandcr^^ 
to this fahle of Prometheus, lends an additional cir 
cunnttance. He tells us fome ungrateful men discover 
ed the theft of Pronn.ctheus fir ft to Jupiter, who n^ 
warded them with perpetual youth. This prefent ihey 
loaded on the back of an afs, who ftoppine at a foun- 
tain to quench his thirft, was hindered oy a water 
fnake, who would not let him drink 'till he gave him 
the burthen he carried. Hence the Serpent renews hb 
youth upon changing his fkin, 

Prometheus had an altar in the academy at Athenv 
in common with Vulcan and Pallas. His ftarues are 
peprefented with a fcepter in the hand. 

There is a very ingenious explanation of this fable |- 
it is faid Prometheus was a wife prince, who reclaim- 
ing his fuhjedls from a favage to a (ocial li^e, was faid 
to ha^e animated men out of clay : he firft inftituted 
lacrifices (according to (5), Pliny) which gave rife to 
the ftory of the two oxtn. Being expelled his domi- 
nions, by Jupirer, he Acd to Scyrhia. where he rttir'd to 
mount Caucafus, either to make aftronomical obferva- 
tions, or to indulge his melancholy ior the lofs of his 
dominions. This occafioned the fable of the vulture i 
feeding upon his liver. As he was alio the f.rft inven- \ 
t(ir of foiging metals by fi:e, he was faid to have ftole \ 
the element from heaven. In fliort, as the firft know- f 
ledge of agriculture, and even navigation, is afcribed \ 
to him, it is no wonder if he wus celebrated for form- 
ing a living man from an in<inimatcd fuuftance. 

Some authors imagine Prometheus to be the fame with 
Noah. The learned Bochart imagines him to be 



(4) Lucian ha« a v»ry fine Dialogue between Prometheus and 
.Jupiter on this Iwbje^h 

(5) Pliny, Book 7, cap. 56. 

Magog. 
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Magog. Each opinion is fupported by arguments 
which do not want a (hew of probability. 

Ihe itory of Pandora affords very diftmft traces of 
the tradition of the h\\ of our fiift parents, and the fe- 
dudtion of Adam by his wife Eve. 



CHAP. VIII. 
Of Deucalion and Pyrrha. 

DEUCALION was the Ton of Promethcut, and 
had married his coufin german Pyrrha the daugh- 
ter ot Epimetheus, who bore him a Ton, called Helenes, 
who gdve his nahf^e to Greece. Deucalion reign- 
ed in Thcffaly (6), which he governed with equity and 
juflice ; but his countiy, for the wickednefs of the in- 
habitants, being dcftroy'd by a flood, he and his queen 
only erca|>ed by faving rhemfelvcs on mount ParnalTuc. 
Afrer the decreafe of the waters, this illuflrious pa'f 
confulred the oracle of Themis in their diftref*. The 
anfw^r was in thefe terms, Depart the temple, *veil your 
bgads and faces ^ unloofe your girdles, and ihroiu behind 
your backs the bones of your grandmother, Pyrrha was 
ib'»ck'd at an advice, which her piety made her regard 
with horror: but Deucalion penetrating the myltical 
ienfe, reviv'd her, by telling her the earth was their 
grandmother, and that the bones were only ftones. 
They immediately obey the oracle, and behold its ef- 
fcft: the ftones which Deucalion threw, became liv- 
ing men ; thofe caft by Pyrrha rofe into women. With 
thefe, returning into Theflaly, that prince repeopled 
his kingdom, and was honour'd as the reflorer of man- 
kind. 

To explain ths fable it is neceffary to obforve, there 
were five deluges, of which the one in qucftion w^s the 
fourth, in order of time, and lafted, according to Ari- 
ftotle*s account, the whole winter. Jt is therefore need- 
efs to walle time in drawing a parallel between this 

(6) Bv the Amndeli-^n marbles, Deucalion ruled at Lycerca, in 
the neighbouriiootl of Parnaflus, about the beginning ot the rtign 
of Cecrops king of Athens. 
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^017 and the Mofatc flood. The clrcumflance of the 
ilones (7) feems occafioned by the lame word bearing 
two (ignitications ; fo that thefe myflerious Hones are 
only the children of fuch as efcaped the general inun- 
dation. 



CHAP. IX. 
Of Saturn. 

SATURN was the younger foa of Caelus and 
Terra, and married his fifter Vefta. Under the ar- 
ticle of Ctelus, we have taken notice how he treated 
his Father. We find a new proof of his ambition in his 
endeavouring, by the alTiflance of his mother, to ex- 
clude his elder brother Titan from the throne, in which 
he fo far fucceedcd, that this prince was obliged to re- 
fign his birthright, on thefe terms, that Saturn fhoiild 
not bring up any male children, fo that the fucceifion 
rnifiht devolve to the right male line again. 

Saturn, it is faid, obfcrved thefe condiiions fo. faith* 
fully, that he devoured all the fons he had by his wife, 
as 1000 as born. But his exadnefs in this point was at 
laft frufb-aied by the artifice of Vefta. Having brought 
forth the twins, Jupiter and juno, (he prefented the. 
Jatter to her hufband, and concealing the boy, fent him 
to be nurfed on mount Ida in Crete, committing the 
care of him to the Curetes and Corybaiues. Saturn, 
however, getting fome inteiligeiice of the Affair, de- 
manded the child, in whufe (lead his wife gave him a 
Aone fwaddled up, which he fwallowed. This (tone 
had the name of Ab addir (or the potent father) and re* 
cciv'd divine honours. 

This fiftion, of Saturn's devouring his fpns, accord- 
ing to Mr. Le Clerc (8), was founded upon a cuftom 
wluch he had of baniihing or confining his children, 
^r fear they fhould one day rebel againd him. As. to 
the ftone which Saturn is faid to fwallow, this is ano- 

^7) The Phxnician word Abcn, or Eben, figniiies both a ftone 
.and a. child ^ and the Greek word /\«ccf Aa^t denotes either a ftonc 
or a people, (8) Remarks upon Heiicd. 

ihcr 
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ther fi^ion founded on the double meaning of the word 
Eben^ which (ignifies both a flone and a child, and 
means no more than, that Saturn was deceiv'd by Rhca*s 
fubf^ituting anotberchild in the room of Jupiter. 

Titan finding The mutual compad made betn^een him 
and his brother thus violated, took arms to revenge the 
injury, and not only defeated Saturn, but made him and 
his wife Vcfta prifoncrs, whom he confined in Tarta- 
rus, a place fo dark and difmal, that it afterwards be- 
came one of the apellations of the infernal regions. In 
the mean time Jupiter being grown up, raifed an army 
in Crete for his father's deliverance, lie alfo hired the 
Cecrops to aid him in his expedition ; but on their re- 
fufal to join him after taking the money, he turned them 
into Apes After this he marched againft ithe' Titans, 
and obtained a complete vidlory. The Eagle which ap- 
peared before the engagement, as an aufpicions omen, 
was ever after chofen to carry his thunder. From the 
blood of the Titans, flain in the battle, proceeded fer- 
pents, fcorpions, and all venomous reptiles. Having 
by this fucccfs freed his parents, the young Prince cauN 
cd all the gods affembled, to renew their oath of fideliry 
to Saturn, on an altar, which on that account has been 
raifed to a conftellation in the "heavens. Jupiter after 
this married Me' is daughter of Oceanus, who, ir is re- 
ported, gave Saturn a poiion, which caufed him to 
bring up Neptune and Pluto, with the reft of the chil- 
dren he had formerly devoured (9). 

The merit of the fon, (as it often happens) only 
ferved to increafe the father's jealoufy,' which received 
new Aength from an ancient oracle or tradition, that 
he (hould be dethroned by one of his fons. Jupiter 
therefore fecretly informed of the meafures taken to de- 
ftroy him, fufFered his ambition to ^et the afcendant over 
his duty, and taking up arms, depofed his father, whom, 
by the advice of Piomeihcns, he bound in woollen fct- 
ttrs, and threw into Tartarus wiih Jipetus his uncle. 
Here Saturn fufFered the fame barbarous poniflimenfc of 
<aili ation he had infilled on his father Cxlus. 



{9} By tliis, Jupiter iliould be thb ycungefl fon of Saturn. 
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Macrobius fearches /into the reafon why this god was 
bound with fetters of wool, and adds from the tcllimony 
of Apolidorus, that he broke thefe cords once a.jear at 
the celebration of the Saturnlia (i). This he ex{>lains 
by faying, that this fable alluded to the corn, which be- 
ing (hut up in the earth, and detained by chains, foft 
and eaiily broken, fprung forth and annually arrived at 
maturity. The Abbe Banier fays (2), that the Greeks 
looked upon the places Aruated to (he eail as higher 
than thufe that lay weflward ; and from hence con- 
cludes, that by Tartarus or hell, they only meant Spain. 
As to the caHration of Saturn, Mr. Le Cleic conjec- 
tures (3), that it only means that Jupiter had corrupt- 
ed his father*s council, and prevailed upon the moft con- 
fiderable perfons of his court to defert him. 

The manner in whicli Saturn efcaped from his pri(bn 
is not related. He fled to Italy, ^ere he was kindly 
received by Janus, then king of that country, who alio- 
ciated him in the government. From hence that part of 
the world obtained the name of Saturnia Tellus, as alfo 
that of latiumj from lateB to lie hid, becaufe he found 
a refuge here in his diilrefs. On this account money 
was coined with a ibip on one fide, to figntfy his arrival, 
and a Janus with a donble head on the other, to denote 
his diaring the regal authority. 

The reign of Saturn was fo mild and happy, that the 
poets have given it the name of the Golden Age, and 
celebrated it with all the pomp and luxuriancy of ima- 
gination (4). According to Varro, this deity, from his 
iiiArudting the people in agriculture and tillage, obtained 
his name U) of Saturn. The fickle which he ufed in 
reaping bemg cad into Sicily, gave that ifland its antiei>t 
name of Drepanon, ' which in Greek fignifics that iii- 
Arument 

The hiftorians give us a very difFcrent pidlure of Sa- 
turn. Diodorus reprefents him, as a t)rannical, co- 
vrtoos, and cruel prince, who teigned over Italy and 

- t\\ Sat. Lib. I, c. 8. 

I2I Banier^s Mytholos^* vol. a. 185. 

13) Remarks upon Hcuod. 

(4.) The reader will fee more on this head under the fucceediirg 

article. 
is) From Satus^ that, is, fowing or, feed time. - 

Sicily, 
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!icily, and enlarged his dominions by conqiif fl : he 
dds, that he opprcfs'd his fubjedls by fcvcre taxc«i, and 
:ept them in awe by ftrong garrifons. This account 
grees very well with thofe who make Saturn the firft 
('ho infliruted human facrifices, whieh probably gave 
ife to the fable of his devouring his own children. Cer- 
ain it is, that the Carthaginians (6) ofFer'd young 
:hildern to this deity; and amongfl the Romans, his 
)rieft$ were cloath d in red, and at his ftilivals gladiators 
were employed to kill each o her 

The feafts of ihis deity were celebrated with great 
foleroniry amongft the Romans about the middle of De- 
:ember. They were firft inftitutcd by Tullus Hoftilius, 
though Livy dates them from the confulfliip of Mani- 
Itus and Sempronius. They laf^ed but one day till the 
time of Julius Csfar, who ordered them to be protrafl- 
cd to three days j and in procefs of time they were ex« 
tended to five. During thefe all public bufinefs was 
ftopp'dy the fcnaie never affembled, no war could 
be proclaimed, or offender executed. Mutual prefents 
of all kinds^ (particularly wax lights) were fen t and re- 
ceiv'd, fervants wore the pileus or cap of liberty, and 
were waited on by their mailers at table. All which 
was defign'd to (hew the equality and happinefs of man- 
kind under the Golden Age. 

The Romans kept in the temple of Saturn the Uhi 
dtpbanttniy or rolls, contaming the names of the Ro- 
man citizens, as alfo the public treafure. This cuftom 
they borrowed from the Egyptians, who in the temple 
of Sudec, or Chrone, depofited their genealogies of fa- 
nilies and the public money. 

Saturn, like the other heathen deities, had his amours. 
He fell in lov* with the nymph Phyllyra, the daughter 
of Oceanus, and was by his wife Rhea fo near being 
furpri^d in her company, that he was forced to al- 
fiime the form of a horfe. I'his Hidden transformation 

S\) Mr. Selden in his treatife of the Syrian gods, fpeakin^ of Mo- 
, imaeines from the cruelty of his facrifices, he was the fume as 
Saturn. Ui the reign of Tiberius, that prince crucifyM the prieft^ of 
Saturn for offering young infants at his altars. This idea of Sa- 
tnni*s malignity is, peihaps, the reafon why the planet, which bears 
Auname, was thought fo inaufpicious and unfriendly to mankind. 

I\^4 
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had fuch an effe£l on his miftrefs, that (he bore a crea- 
ture whofe upper part was like a man, and the red. like 
a horfe. This Ton of Saturn becaoie famous for his 
ikiU in mufic and furgery. 

A modern author, M. La Pluche, has very juftly ac- 
counted for this fabulous hiilory of Saturn, which cer- 
tainly derived its origin from £ygpt. The annual meet- 
ing of the judges in. that country was notified by aa 
image with a long beard, and a fcythe in ht^ hand. The 
firfl denoted the age and gravity of the magifliatts» and 
the latter pointed out the feafoo of their aflembling, jiid 
before the firft hay-making or harveft. This figure they 
caird by the names of Sudec (7), Chrone (8)« Chiut 
(g), and Saterin (i); and in company with it, alwayi 
expoftd aHother flatue reprefenting Ifis, with feverd 
breails, and furrounded with the heads of animals, 
which they call'd Rhea (2), as thefe images continued 
expofed till the beginning of the new folar year, or the 
return of the Ofiris (the Sun), fo Saturn became itgard*> 
ed as the father of time. Upon other occafions the 
Egyptians depi^e^ him with eyes before and behindi 
fome of them open, others afleep ; and with four wings, 
/two (hut and two expanded (3:. The Greeks took 
thefe pictures in the. literal fen fe, and turn'd into fabu^ 
Ions hiftory what was only allegorical, - 

Bochart, and fome other learned antiquaries, con- 
ceived Saturn to be the fame with Noah, and drew a 
parallel, in many inftances, which feem to favour their 
opinion. 

Saturn was ufually reprefented as an. old man, bare* 
headed and bald, with all the marks of age and infirmi- 
ty in his face. In his right hand they fometimes placed 
f fickle, or fcythe, at others a key, and a ferpent biting 
its own tail, and circumfiex'd in his left. He fome- 

^7^ From Tiadic, or Sudec, juftice, or the julh 
(8; From Keren, Splendor, the name given to Mofes on his 
delcent from the mount ; hence the greek :yp«i«5 
(9) From Choen a prieft, is derivM Keunah, or the facerdotal 
office. 
From Seter, a judjge, is the plural Seterim, or the )iidges. 
From Rahah, to feed, comes Rehea, or Rhea, a nurfe. 
This figure (eems borrowed from the Chei-ubira of the 
Hebrews. . 

times 
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times was pidured wi;h fix wings, and feet of woo], to 
fliew how infeiiflbly and fwiftly time pafles. The Irythe 
denoted his cutting down and impairing all things, and 
the ferpent the revolution of the year: ^:d in Jl/e voU 
litur Annus, 



CHAP. X. 
Of the Golden Ace. 

DI F F I C U L T as it is, to reconcile the incon- 
fifttncies between the poets and hiflorians in the 
preceding account of Saturn, yet the concurrent tefti* 
mony of the former in placing the Golden Age in his 
iLneSi feems to determine the point in his favour ; and 
to prove that he was a benefador and friend to mankind, 
fince ihey cnjoy'd fuch felicity under his adminiilration« 
We can never fufficiently admire the mafterly defcrip* 
tion given by Virgil of thcfe halcyon days, when peace 
and Innocence adorned the world, and fweeten'd all the 
bleflingft of untroubled life. Ovid has yet heightened 
the* delcriptiou with thole touches of imagination pecu- 
liar to him. Amongfl the Greek poets, Hefiod has 
touched this fubjed with that agreeable fimplicity which 
diftinguifties all his writings. 

By the Golden Age might be figured out the happi- 
oefs of the priii^aeval (late before the firft and univerfal 
deluge, when the earth, remaining in the fame pofitioa 
in which it was firft created, Huurifhed with perpetual 
^V^^^Z* ^^^ ^^ ^^'^ always temperate and ferene, was 
neither difcompofed by fiorms, nor darkened by cloudsi 
The reafon of affixing this time to the reign of Saturn, 
was probably this : the Egyptians held the firfl annual 
aflembly of thtir judges in the month of February, and 
as the decifions of ihefe fages were always attended with 
the bigheft equity, fo the people regarded that ieafon 
as a time of general joy and happinefs, rather as all 
nature with them was then in bloom, and the whole 
country looked like one enamelled garden or carpet. 

But after all it appears, that thefc halcyon rimes were 
but of a (hort duration, fince the charafter Plato, Py- 
thagoras, a^id others, give of this age, can only relate 
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to that ftate of perfe^ innocence which ended with 
the fall. 



C H A P. XI. 

Of the Giants. 

TH E giants were produced fas has been already 
obferv'd) of the the blood which liow'd from^ the 
wound of Saturn, when caflrated by his fon Jupiter. 
Proud of their own ftrength, and fired with a daring 
ambition, they entered into an aflbciation to dethrone 
Jupiter ; for which purpofe they piled rocks on rock% 
in order to fcale the ikies.' This engagement is diffe- 
rently related by authors, both as to the place where 
it happened and the circumftances ^hich attended it; 
fome writers laying the fcene in Italy (4), others in 
Greece (5). It feems the father of the gods was ap- 
prized of the danger ^ as there was^a prophetical rumoa^ 
vraongft the deities* that the giants fhould not be over- 
come, unlefs a mortal aflifted in the war. For thii 
reafon Jove, by the advice of Pallas, call'd up Her- 
cules, and being aflifled by the reft of the gods, gainM 
a complete viftory over the rebels, moft of whom pc- 
rilhcd in the conflift. Hercules fivft flew Alcyon with 
an arrow, but lie ftill furviv'd and grew ftronger, till 
Minerva drew him out of the moon's otb, when he 
expired. This goddefs alfo cut off the heads of Ence- 
ladus and Pallantes, and afterwards encountering AI- 
cyoneus at the Corinthinan ifthmus, kill'd him in fpite 6f 
his monfterous bulk. Porphyris, about to ravilh Juno, 
fell by the hands of Jupiier and Hercules. Apollo and 
Hercules difpatch'd Ephialtes, and Hercules flew Eu- 
rytus, by darting an oak at him. Clytius was flain by 
Hecate, and Poly botes flying through the fea, came to 
the ifle of Coos, where Neptune tearing off part of the 
land, hurl'd it at him, and form'd the ifle of Nifyros. 

(4.^ In the Phlegrasan plains, in Campania, near mount Veluvius, 
whicn abounded with fubterraneous fires, and hot mineral Iprinsrs. 

(5) Where they fet mount Oila on Pelion, iu order to aicendthe 
&ies« 

Meicury 
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Mfrcury (lew Hyppolitus, Gratian was vanquirti'd by 
Diana, and the Parcae claim'd their fhare in the vidlory, 
by the deftruftion of Agryus and Thoan. Even Si- 
lenus bis afs, by his opportune braying, contributed to 
put the giants in' confufiony and con^plete their ruin. 
During this war, of which Ovid has left us a fhori 
defcription, Pallas diftinguifh*d bcrfcif by her wifdom, 
Hercules by his flrength, Pan by his trumpet, which 
(Iruck a terror in the enemy, and Bacchus by his afli- 
vity and courage. Indeed th^ir afiiftance was no more 
than feafbnable ; for when the giants fird made their 
audacious attempt, the gods were Co aflonifliedy that 
they fled into Egypt, where they conceal'd themfelves 
in various (hapes 

But the moft dreadful of thefe mongers, and the mod 
difficult to fubdue, was Typhon or Typhacus; whom, 
when he had almoft difcomfited all the gods, Jupiter 
purfued to mount Caucaufus, where he wounded him 

- with his thunder; but Typhon turning upon him, took 
him prifoncr ; and after cutting with his own fickle the 
nerves of his hands and feet, threw him on his back, 
carried him into Cilicia, and imprifon'd him in a cave, 
whence he was deliver'd by Mercury, who reftor'd him 
to his former vigour. After this, Jove had a fecond 
engagement with Typhon, who flyuig into Sicily, was 
overwhclm'd by mount ^tna. 

The giants are repreiented by the poets as men of 
huge feature and horrible afpeft, their loiter parts be- 
ing of a Terpentine form. But above all, Typhon, or 
Typhasus, is defcribed in the moft fhocking manner. 
Heiiod has given him an hundred heads of dragons, 
bttering dreadful founds, and having eyes that darted 

■ fire. He makes him, by Echidna, the father of the 
dog Orthus, or Cerberu«, Hydra, Chimaera, Sphinx, 

; the Nemsean lion, the Hefperian dragon, and of itorms 
and tempefb. 

Hiflorians fay, Typhacus was the brother of Ofiris, 

tking of Egypt, who in the abfence of this monarch, 
form'd a confpiracy to dethrone him at his reiurn ; for 
Hfhich end he invited him to a ftaft, at the conclufion 
I of which, a cheft of exquifite workmanfhip was bfought 
1[ iOi and offcr'd to him who lying down inXt ttvow\^\it 
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found to fit it bed. OCris not diftrufting the contrt*' 
vance, ha I no fooner got in but the lid was clofed upoa 
him» and the unhappy king thrown into the Nile. Ifis, 
his queen, to revenge the death of her beloved hufbmd, 
raisM aci army, the command of which (he gave to her 
fon Orus, who, after vanquilhing the ufurper, put him 
to death. Hence the Egyptians, who detefted his me- 
ibory, painted him in their hieroglyphic charaders ia 
fo frightful a manntr. The length and multiplicity of 
his arms denoted his power : the ferpents which form'd 
his heads, (ignify'd his addrefs and cunning: the cro- 
codile fcales which cover'd his body, exprefs'd his cru« 
city and diflimulation ; and the flight of the gods into 
Egypt, (hew'd the precautions taken by the great men 
to fhelter themfelves from his fury and refentment. 

It is eafy in this ftory of the giants to trace, the 
Mofaic hiftory, which informs us how the carih was 
afflidled with men of uncommon Mature and great 
wickednefs. The tradition of the tower of Babel, and 
the defeat of that impious defign, might naturally give 
rife to the attempt of thefc monfters, to iufult the ikicj 
and make war on the gods. 

But there is another explication of this fable, whidv 
fccms both more rational and curious. Amongft the 
names of the giants we find thofe of Briareus (6)f 
Roechus (7), Othus \ 8), Epbialtes (9), Prophyrion (1),. 
]^nceladus ^2), and Mimas (3^ Now the literal fig. 
nificaiion of thefe leads us to the fenfe of the allegory, 
which was defign'd to point out the fatal confequences 
of the flood, and the confiderable changes it introduced 

(6) From Beii, fcrenity : and Harcus, loft, to ihcw the tem- 
perature of the air deftroyed. 



(7) From Reiiach, the winds. 



From Ouitta, or Othus, the times, to tipify the viciflitude^ 
of'leafons. 

(0) From Evi, or Ephi, clouds ; and Altah, daikncfs, i, e, 
dark gloomy clouds. 

(1) From Phau, to break, comes Pharpher, to fcparate minute- 
ly 5 to denote the general diflfolution of tlie primaeval fylltm. 



M From Kneeled, violent fprings or torrent*?. 



^^, From Maim, great and heavy rains. Now all thef't were 
nbaeoomena new, antfunknown before the flood. See La Pluche'r 
Ai/lojjofthehtdvtnSf vol. ij p. ^, . . . • 
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egard to the face of nature. This is further 
I'd by iheir tradition, that their Oftr is vanquifhed 
nts, and that Orus, his fon, in particular, llopp'd 
irfuit of Roechus, by appearing before him in the 
Df a lion. By which they meant, that that in- 
us people had no way of fecuring themfelves 
: the bad effeds of the vernal winds, which 
It on their annual inundation, but by exadly 
ing the fun's entrance into Leo, and then retir- 
• the high grounds, to wait the going off of the 

lay not be improper to add, that from the blood 
giants defeated by Jupiter, were produced fcr- 
ind all kinds of venomous creatures. 



CHAP. xir. 

• Of Janus. 

IE connexion between Saturn and Janus, renders 
the account of the latter a proper fupplement to 
ftory of the former. Writers vary as to the birth 
; deiry, fome making him the fon of Cxhis and 
J, others the offspring of Apollo, by Creula, 
:er of Eriftheus, king of Athens Hefiod is filent 
h'lm in his Theogany, and indeed Janus was a god 
known to the Greeks. According to Cato, he 
Scythian prince, \yho, at the head of a viftorious 

fubdued and depopulated Italy. But the moil 
)1e opinion is that he was an Etrurian king, and 
f the earlieft monarchs of that country, which he 
led with great wifdom, according to the tefli- 
of Plutarch; who fays, ii'bate*ver be luasf lobether 

cr a go J, be tuas a great politician, *wb$ temf^tred 
xnners of bis fuhjeSis^ and taugbt them ci*vility, on 
account be mas regarded as tbe god of peace ^ and 
in*voke(l durirg tbe time of <war. The Romans held 
peculiar veneration. 
m Fabins Pidlor, one of the oldeft Roman hifto- 

we learn, that the antient Tufcans were firft 
: by this good king to improve l\\e v\;\t^ \^ ^o^ 
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corn, and to make bread, and fhat he 6rft raifed tei 
pies and altars to the gods, who were before woiihip]; 
in groves. We have already mentioutd Saturn as \ 
introducer of thcfe arts into Italy, where Janus ai 
dated him into a (hare of his power. Some (ay 
was mariied to the youngeft V'efla, the goddefs of ^ 
others make his wife the goddefs Cama, or Carma (4). , 

It is certain that the early obtained divine honouiS- 
Rome, where Numa Pompilius infli'Uted an anni 
fdbval to him in January, which was celebrated W 
manly exercifes. Romulus and Tacius had bch 
ere£led him a temple, upon occadon of the union of 1 
Romans with the Sabines. Numa ordained it (hoi 
be opened in time of war, and (hut in time of peace ( 
which happened but thrice for fcveral centuries, i. 
the reign of Numa. 2. In the con(ulate of Attil 
fialbus, and Manlius Torcjuarus; and, 3. By Augui 
C^fstr, after the death ot Anthony, and redudioa 
Egypt. 

Janus was the god who pre Tided over all new un^ 
takings. Hence in all facrifices the firll lib&'ionll) 
wine and wheat were ofFtred to him, a^ likewi(e j 
prayers were prefaced wirh a (hort addrefs to htm. ,fl[ 
peculiar offerings at his ttllival \%ere cakes of new'm 
and fait, with new wine and frankincenfe (6). TB 
all artificers and tradefmen began their works, and 1 
Romnn confuls for the new year folemnly tnteied 
their ofHce. All quarrels were laid afidc, mutual p 
ftnts were made, and the day concluded with joy a 
mirih. 

Janus was reprefcnted ^ith two faces, and call 
Bifrons, Byceps, and Didyniacn<! ; as forming anotli 
image of himfelf on the difk of the moon, and look* 
to the pafl and approaching year; with keys, as op 
ing and (hutting up the day (7). He is faid to 

(4.) Carna, or Carma, was a goddeis who prcfided over the i 

parts, and occalloncd a heaUhy conftitution ot body. - i\ 

(5^ Hence Janus took the names of Pniiileiii-. and CluHus. f 

(6) Tooke contradJ^U 0\ id, and Aippofes Pliny to pi-ovc, thatj 

antientsdid not nil this gum in tlieiriarrificos j l»iit the pz&:^^t of fl 

uuthor, only fays it was not uled in the time of iJi.t Trojan war. 

, (7) ^Vflfi utrmfqiie janua cocUftis pQtcnU tn ; qui cxoruns cpn 

*//^Jx/, ccchh/is ciiiiidat, Macrob. 1. i, c. 9. 

^^^\ila 
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»*egulated the months, the firft of which is diftinguiflied 
by his name, as the firft day of every month was alio 
facred to him. He was therefore feated in the center of 
twelve altars ; and had on his hands figures to the 
amount of days in the year. Sometimes his image had 
four faces, to exprcfs the four feafons of the year over 
which he prefided. 

Though Janus be properly a 'Roman deity, yet it is 
amongft the Egyptians we muft feek for the true ex- 
planation of his hiftory. That nation reprefented the 
opening of their folar year by an image, with a key in 
its hand, and two faces, one old and the other young, 
to tipity or mark the old and new year. King Picus 
with a haivk's head, who is ufually drawn near Januf^ 
leaves no doubt |^ut that the fymbol of this deity was 
borrowed from that people. The reader, after putting 
all this together, will reafonably conclude, that by this 
figure could only be intended the fun, the great ruler 
of the year. 



CHAP. XllT. 

Of the Elder Vesta, or Cvbele the Wife of 
Saturn 

IT is highly neceffary, in clafling the Heathen divi- 
nities, to diilinguifh between this goddefs, who is 
alfo called Rhea and Ops, from another Vefta, their 
daughter, becaufe the poets have been faulty in con- 
founding them, and afcribing the attributes and actions 
of the one to the other. 

The elder Vefla, commonly called Eftia by the 
Greeks, was the daughter of Caelus and Terra, and 
married to her brother Saturn, to whom (he bore a nu- 
merous ofFspiing. She had a multiplicity of names be- 
iidcs, of which the principal were Cybele, Magna Mater, 
or the great mother of the gods ; and Bona Dca, or 
the good goddefs, &c. under different facrifices. 
^ Vcfta is generally reprefented upon antient coins fit- 
ting, though fometimes (landing, with a lighted torch 
in one hand, and a fphere in the other. 
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Under the charadler of Cybele (he makes a more mag- 
nificent appearance, being feated on a lofty chariot drawn 
by lions, crowned with towers, and having a key ex- 
tended in her h^nd. 

Some indeed make the Phrygian Cybele a different per- 
fon trom Vefta : ihey fay flie vs*s the daughter of Moe- 
ones, an antient king of Phrygia and Dyndima, and 
that her mother, for fome reafons, expofed her on 
mount Cybelus, where (he was nourifhed by lions. 
Her parents afterwards owned her, and (he fell in love 
-with Atys, by whom conceiving, her father caufed her 
lover to be (lain, and his body thrown to the wild 
beafts ; Cybele upon this ran mad, and filled the woods 
with her lamentations. Soon after a plague and famine 
laying wafte the country, the oracle was confulttd, who 
advifed them to bury Atys with great pomp, and to 
wor(h1p Cybele as a goddefs. Accordingly they ereded 
a temple to her honour at ■ Pelfinus, and placed lions 
at her feet, to denote her being educated by theie 
animals. 

Ovid relarts the (lory a little more in the marvellous 
way: Atys was a boy fo called by Cybele, whom (he ap- 
pointed to prefide in her rites, enjoining him inviolate 
•chaftity ; but the youth happening to forget his vow, 
in refentment the goddefs deprived him of his fenfes : 
Jbut at laft, pitying his mifery, (he turned him into a 
fine-tree, which, as well as the 60X9 was held facred to 
her. The animal commonly facrificed to Cybele was 
the fow, on account of its faecundity. 

The priefts of this dejty were the Corybantes, Ci/- 
retes, Idai, Dadlyli, and Telchines, who in their my- 
ftical rites made great ufe of cymbals and other infliu- 
ments of brafs, attended with extravagant cries and 
hoK^lings. They facrificed fitting on the earth, and of- 
fered only the hearts of the viftims. 

Tlie goddefs Cybele was unknown to the Romans' 
till the time of Hannibal, when con fulling the Sybilfine 
oracles, ihey found that formidable enemy could not be 
<xpel|ed till they fent for the Idcean mother to Rome. 
Attalus, then king of Phrygia, at the requeft of their 
embalfadors, (ent her Aatue, which was ot (lone, fiut 
the veffbl which carried it arriving in the Tyber, was 

miraculoudy 
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miraculoufly flopped, till Claudia, one of the Veftal- 
Virgins, drew it afhore with her girdle. 

This Vefta, to whom the living flame was facred, is 
the faire viirh the ^gypti^.n Ifis, and reprefented the 
pure ^r/it^, inclofing, containing and pervading all things. 
Their expreflions and atiributes arc alike. She wa< con- 
fidered as the caufe of generanon and morion, the pa- 
rent of all the luminaiies, and is confounded with na- 
turt and the nuorld. She obtained the name of EAia, 
as being the life or eiTence of all things (8). 

As to the priefts of Cybele, the Corybantes, Curetes, 
Sec. they are of the fame original. Grete was a colony 
of the Egyptians, co'nfifting of three clafles of people. 
I. The Corybantes or pritfts (9). 2. 'Ihe Curctes (0» 
or hufbandmen, and inhabitants of towns. 3. The Dac- 
(yli (2)9 or artificers and labouring poor. All which 
names are of Egyptaln derivation. 

Cybele was honoured at Rome by the title of Bona 
Dea, or good goddefs. But this devotion was only paid 
her by the matrons, and the rites were celebrated in fo 
fecret a manner, that it was no lefs than death for any 
man to be prefent at the aflembly (3). Whence they 
were called Opertoria, 

The Roman farmers and fhepherds worlhipped Cybele 
or Vefta, by the title of Magna Pales, or the goddefs 
of cattle and pafture. Her feOival was in April, at 
which time they purified their flocks and herds with 
the fumes of rofemary, laurel, and fulphur, offered fa- 
crifices of milk and millet cakes, and concluded the cere- 
mony by dancing round flraw fires. Thefe annual 
feails were called Palilia, and were the fame with the 
Qer/tM ^d^fa of the Greeks, and probably of Phsnician or 
Egyptian original. 

'» ' ' ■ 

Plato in Cratylo. 

From Corban, a facrifice or oblation. 
From Keret, a city or town, come^ the plural Keretim, to 
fignify the inhabitants. 

(2) From dacy poor ; and tul or f)7, a migration : hence our ulti- 
ma Thule. The Greeks for the fame reafon call the fingers Da6tyli, 
becaufe they are the inttrnments ot labour. 

(3) So we learn from Tibullus, eclogue VI. 

Sacra bona marihus non adewnda dea, 

C 2 "Wti 
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The great feflival of C%bele, called Megalefii, was 
always celebrated in April, and Jafted eight days ac 
Rome. 



CHAP. XIV. 
Of Vesta the younger. 

COLLECTED fire is the offspring of athcr, 
Hence we have another Vefta, faid to be the 
daughter of the other, by Saturn, or Time, and the fif- 
ter of Ceres, Juno, Pluto, Neptune, and Jupiter. Sh< 
was fo fond of a fmgle life, that when her brother Ju. 
piter afcended the throne, and offered to grant whatevei 
flie afked, (he defired only the prefervation of her vir- 
ginity, and that (he might have the firfl oblation in all 
facrificca (4), which fhe obtained. According to Lactan- 
tins, the chaftity of Vcfla is meant to exprcfs the na- 
ture of fire, which is incapable of mixture, producin| 
nothing, but converting all things into itfelf. 

Numa Pompilius, the great founder of religion amon| 
yie Romans, is faid firft to have reflorcd the antient ritci 
and- worihip of this goddefs, to whom he eredled a cir- 
cular temple, which, in fucceeding ages, was much im- 
bellifhed. He alfo appointed four priefltftes to be cho- 
fen out of the noblcft families in Rome, and of fpot 
lefs charader, whofe office was to attend the facie( 
fire kept continually burning near her altar. Thefl 
Veflal- Virgins continued in their charge for thirty years 
and had very great privileges annexed to their dignity 
This fire was annually renewed, with great ceremony 
from the rays of the fun, on the kalends of March 
It was preferved in earthen pots fufpended in the air 
and efteemed fo facred, that if by any misfortune it be 
came extinguifhed, fas happened once) a cefTation en 
fued from all bufmefs, till they had expiated the pro 
digy. If this accident appeared to be owing to the neg 
I left of the Veftals, they were feverely punifhed ; an 
if they violated their vow of chaflity, they were inter 
red alive. 

(4) It is a queftion if this privilege did not rather belong to tl 
Mer VeAsi, in common with Janus, 
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As Vefta was the goddefs of fire, the Romans had 
no images in her teninle to reprerent her, the rcafon of 
whicH we learn in Ovid (5). Yet as Ihc was the 
guardian of houfes or hearths, her image was ufually 
placed in the porch or entry, and d^iily facrifice offered 
her (6) 

It is certain nothing could be a flronger or more lively 
fymbol of the fupreme being, than fire. Accordingly we 
find this emblem in early ufc throughout all the eaft. 
The Perfians held it in veneration long before Zoroafter, 
who, in the reign of Darius Hyftafpes reduced the wor- 
fhip of it to a certain plan. The Prytanci of the 
Greeks were perpetual and holy fires. We find iEncas 
hnnging with him to Italy his Penates, (or houHiold 
gods) the Palladium and the facred fire. The Vefta of 
the Etrurians, Sabines, and Romans, was the fame. 



CHAP. XV. 

Of JUFITER. 

WE come now to the great king, or maflcr of the 
gods. This deiry was the Ion of Saturn, and 
Rhea, or Vefla, at lead this is that Jupiter to whom 
the aflions of all the others were chiefly afcribed. For 
there were fo many, piinces called by his name, that 
it feems^to have been a common appellation in early 
times for a powerful or vidorious prince (7). The 
moft confiderable of thefe was certainly the Cretan Jove 
above-mentioned, of whofe education we have very va- 



(5) His words are thefe : 

^liem muUam Vefta nee ignis babet, Fafb , lib. VI. 
No image Vefta's femblancc can exprefs. 
Fire is too fiibtile to admit of drefs. 

(6) Hence the word vfftibulum, for a porch or entry ; and the 
Romans called their round tables veftae, as the Greeks uled the 
common word £«-,« to fignify chimneys in altars. 

(7) Varro reckoned up 100 Jupitcrs, and each nation feems to 
bave had one peculiar to itfelf. 

C 3 rious 
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▼arious accounts, a$ well as the the place of his birth. 
The Meflenians pretwidtd to (hew in the neighbour- 
hood of their city a fountain called Clepfydra, where 
Jupiter was educated by the nymphs IthcMne and Neda, 
others fay he was born at Thebes in Bceotia ; but the 
moft general and recemd opinion is, that he was brought' 
Vp near mount Ida in Cretq. Virgil tells us he 
was fed by the bees, out of gratitude for which he 
changed them from an iron to a golden colour. Some 
Uy his nur(es were Amalthcea and Melilfa, daughters of 
MeliiTeus king of Crete, ^ho gave him goats milk and 
honey; others, that Amalthoea was the name of the 
goat that nurfed him, whofe horn he prefented to thofe 
princeifes with this privilege annexed, that whoever pof- 
feffed it (hould immediaiely have whatever they defired ; 
whence it came to be called the horn of plenty. After 
this the goat dying, Jupiter placed her amongfl the Aars, 
and by the ad^^ice of I hemis covertd his fhield wuh 
her fkin to ftrike terror in the giants, whence it obtain- 
ed the name of JEgis. According t6 others, he and his 
fifler Juno fucked the breafts of fortune. Some alledge 
his mother Vefta fuckled him ; fome, that he was fed 
by wild pigeons, who brought him ambrofia from Oce- 
' anus, and by an eagle, who carried neftar in his beak 
from a fteep rock ; in recompence of which fervices, he 
made the former the fore-tellers ot winter and fummer, 
and gave the latter the reward of immortality, and the 
office of bearing his thunder. In fhort the nymphs and 
the bears claim a fhare in the honour of his education, 
tjor is it yet decided which has the befl title to it. 

Let us now come to the adlions of Jupiter. The 
iirfl, and indeed the mofl me,morable of his exploits^ 
was his expedition againfl the Titans, for his father's 
deliverance and reftoration, of which we have already 
fpoken under the article of Saturn. After this he de- 
throned his fa thee, and having pofTcfTed himfelf of his 
throne, was acknowledged by all the gods in quality of 
their fuprcme. Apollo, himfelf, crowned with laurel, 
and robed with purple, condefcended to fing his praifes 
to his lyre. Hercules, in order to perpetuate the me- 
mory of his triumphs, inftitured the Olympic games, 

where 
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^hcre It IS faid that Phoebus carried oflF the fif ft prize, by 
overcoming Mercury at the race. After this, Jupiter being, 
fully fettled, divided his dominions with his brothers 
Neptune and Pluto, as will be (hewn in the fequel. 

Jupiter, however, is thought to ufe his power In a 
little too tyrannical a manner, for which we find Juno, 
Neptune, and Pallas, confpired againft, and adlually 
ieized, his perfon. But the giants Cottus, Gyges and 
Briareus, who were then his guaids, and whom Thetis 
called to his jffiftance, fet him at liberty. How thefe 
giants, with others of their race, afterwards revolted 
againft him, and were overthrown, has been already 
mentioned in its place. 

The -ftory of Lycaon is not the Icaft diftinguiihing of 
his alliens. Hearing of the prevailing wickednefs of 
mankind, Jove defcendcd to the earth, and arriving at 
the palace of this monarchy king of Arcadia, declared 
who he was, on which the people prepared facrifices, 
and the other honours due to him. But Lycaon, both 
impious and incredulous, killed one of his domefticks,.^ 
and ferved up the fitfh drefTed at the entertainment he 
gave the god, who detefting fuch herrid inhumanity, im- 
mediately confumed the palace with lightening, and turn- 
ed the barbarian into a wolf. Ovid has related this ftory 
with his ufual art. 

But as ambirionii^when arrived at the height of its wifhes, 
feldom ftriflly adheres to the rules of moderation, fo the 
air of a court is always in a peculiar manner fatal to 
virtue. If any monarch defcrved the charaftcr of encou- 
raging gallantry by his example, it was certainly Jupiter, 
whofe amours are a« numberliefs as the metamorphofes he 
afiumed to accomplifh them, and have afforded an exten- 
five^ field of defcription to the poets and painters, both 
aotient and modern. 

Jupiter had feveral wives. Metis, or Prudence, his firft, 
he is faid to have devoured, when big with child, by which 
himfclf becoming pregnant, Minerva ifTued out of his 
head adult and compleatly armed. His fccond was Themis, 
or Jiiftice, by whom he had the hours, meaning ngulaiion 
of /WW/, Eunomia or good crdevy Diche or Law, Eirene 
or Peace, and the Defiinies, He alfo married Juno, his- 
fifter, whom it is reported he deceived under the 

C 4. Wv^v 
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form of a cuckoo, who, to fliun the violence of a ftorna^ 
fled for (belter to her lap (8). ^he bore to him Hebe, 
Mars, Lucina and V^ulcan. By Eurynome he had the three 
Graces ; by Ceres, Proferpine ; Mnmolyne, the nine 
Mufcs ; by Latona, Apollo and Diana ; by Maia, Mer- 
cury. 

Of his intrigues we have a pretty curious detail. One 
of his firft miftrefles was Califto the daughter of Lycaon, 
one of the nymphs of Diana. To deceive her, he affum- 
ed the form of the goddefs of chaftity, and fuccjeeded 
fo far as to make the virgin violate her vow. But her 
diigrace being revealed, as (he was bathing with her 
patTonefs, the incenfed deity not only dilgraced her, but 
(9) turned her into a bear. Jove, in compalfion to her 
punifhmcnt and fuflferings, raifed her to a conftellation 
in the heavens (i). Califlo, however, left a fon called 
Areas, who having inftrudled the Pelafgians in tillage 
and the focial arts, they from him took the name of Ar- 
cadians, and after his death he was by his divine father, 
allotted alfo (2) a feat in the ikies. 

There is fcarce any form which Jupiter did not at 
fome time or other aflume to gratify his defires. Un- 
der the figure of a fatyr he violated Antiope the wife 
of Lycus king of Thebes, by whom he had two fons, 
Zethus and Amphion. In the refemblance of a fwan 
he corrupted Leda the fpoufe of Tyndarus, king of La- 
conia. Under the appearance of a white bull he carried 
off Europa' the daughter of Agenor king of Phaenicia, in- 
to Crete, where he enjoyed her. In the ihape of an 
eagle he furprifed Afteria the daughter of Caeus, and 
bore her away in his talons in fpire of her modefly. 
Aided by the fame difguife, he feized the beauteous Ga- 
nymede fon of Tros, as he was hunting on mount Ida, 
and raifed him to the joint fundtions of his cupbearer 
and catamite. 

It was indeed difficult to efcapc the purfuits of a god, 
who by his unlimited power made all nature fubfervient 
to his piurpofes. Of this we have a remarkable inflance 

^8) At a mountain near Corinth, hence called Coceyx. 
f 9) Sone fay it was Juno turned her into that animal. 
r i) Called Urfa Major by the Latins, and Helicc by the Greeks. 
(2) The Urfa Minor of the Latins, and Cynofura of the Greeks. 

in 
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in Danae, whofe father, Acrifius, jealous of her con- 
duft, had fecured her in a brazen tower; but Jupiter 
dcfcending in a golden (hower, found means to elude 
all the vigilance of her keepers He inflamed -^gina, 
the daughter of ^fopus, king of Bocotia, in the fimi- 
lit^de of a lambent fire, and then carried her from 
Epidauius to a defert ifle called Oenope, to which (he 
ga?e her own name (3). Clytoris, a fair virgin of 
Theflaly, he debauched in the fhape of an ant ; but to 
corrupt Alcmena, the wife of Amphytrion, he was oblig- 
ed to aflume the form of her hufband, under which 
the fair one deceived, innocently yielded to his defires. 
\ hy Thalia he had two Tons, called the Pallaci, and two 
by Protogenia, viz, jEthlius the father of Endymion> 
and Epaphus the founder of Memphis in Egypt, and fa- 
ther of Libya, who gave her name to the continent of 
' Africk. Eledtra bore him Dardanus^ Laodamia, Sarpe- 
don and Argus, Jodama, Deucalion, with many others 
too tedious to enumerate, though mentioned by the 
poets. 

Jt is very evident that mofl, if not all the ftories re- 
lating to the amours of the gods, were invented by their 
rffpe^ive priefts, to cover their corruption or debauche- 
ry. Of which this of Danae feems at lead a palpable 
inftance, and may ferve to give fomc idea of the reft r 
Acrifius was informed by an oracle, that his grandfon 
would one day deprive him of his crown and life ; on 
which he fhut up his daughter Danae in a brazen tow- 
er of the temple of Apollo at Delphos, the priefts of 
which oracle probably gave him this information, with 
no other view than to forward their fcheme, which tend- 
ed 10 gratify the luft of Prgeteus the king's brother, who 
being let through the roof, pretending to be Jupiter, and 
throwing large quantities ot gold amongft her domefticks^ 
obtainea his wiuies. 

Two paiticular adventures of his are too remarkable 
to be pafted in file nee. He had deluded by his arts Se- 
mele daughter of Cadmus, king of Thebes, who proved 
with child. Juno hearing of it, and intent on revenge, 
under the difguife of Beroe, nurfe to the princefs, was 



(3} The ifle of ^gina in tlie Archipelago* 
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admitted to ber prefence, an3 artfully infinuating to he 
that (he might not be deceived in her lover, (he advifec 
her the next time he vifited her, to requeft as a proo 
of his love, that fhe might fee him in the fame majeft; 
with which he embraced Juno. Jupiter granted, no 
without reluftance, a favour he knew would be fo fara 
to his miftrefs. The unhappy fair-one unable to bear th 
dazzling effulgence, perilhed in the flames, and with her 
her offspring muft have done fo too, if the god had no 
taken it out and inclofed ic in his thigh, where it la 
the full time, when he came into the world and was nam 
ed Bacchus. 

Jupiter next fell enamoured with lo the daughter c 
Inachus, and, as fome fay, the prieftefs of J'iino ; hav 
ing one day met this virgin returning from her father' 
grotto, he endeavoured to feduce ker to an adjacen 
forefl; but the nymph flying his embraces, he involve* 
her in (6 thick a mifl, that (he loft her way, fo that he ea 
fily overtook and enjoyed her. Juno, whofe jealoufy al 
ways kept her watchful, mifldng her huiband, and per 
ceiving a thick darknefs on the earth, defcended, dif 
pelled the cloudy and had certainly difcovered the in 
trigue, had not Jupiter fiidd^nly transformed lo into ; 
white heifer. Juno pleafed with the beauty of the ani 
nial, begged her, and to allay her jealoufy, he wa 
obliged to yield her up. The go'ddefs immediately gavi 
her m charge to Argus, who had a hundred eyesL, tw( 
of which only flept at a time. Her lover pitying th< 
niifery of Jo^ in fo ftridl a confinement, fent Mercur; 
down difguifed like a fhepherd, who with his flun 
. cha^rmed Argus to fleep, fealed his eyes with his cas^ 
ieus or rod, and then cut off his head. Juno in regar( 
to bis memory, placed his eyes in the tail of the pea 
cock, a bird facred to her', and then turning her ragi 
againfl lo, fent the furifs to purfue her where-evcr (b* 
went (6) ; fo that the wretched fugitive, weary ©f life 

(6) Dr. King relates this ftory a little differently. lo purfue 
by Tifiphone, (one of the furies) fell into the fea and wa 
carried firft to Thracian Bofuhorus, and thence into Egrp 
where th« inonfter dill purfuingher, was repelled by the Nile. Attt 
this fhe was deified by Jupiter, and appointed to prefide ovi 
Wimhi and navigation. It is eafy to fee tms agrees better with tl; 
f^gyptitn my thqlo^ y . 

vav^orc 
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hnplored Jove to end her mifery. Accordingly the god 
iDtreats his fpoufe to fliew her compafllon, fwearing by 
Styx never to give her further caufe of jcalonfy. Juno 
on this becomes appeafed, and lo being rcftored to her 
former (hape, is worlhippcd in Egypt by the name of 
Jfis. 

The fable of lo and Argus is certainly of Egyptian 
birth, and the true mythology is this: the art of weaving 
firft invented in Egypt, was by the colonies of that nation 
carried to Greece and Cholchis, where it was pra6ti(ed 
with this difference, that the feafons for working were 
varied in each country according to the nature of the 
climate. The months of February, March, April and 
May, they employed in Egypt in cultivating their lands ; 
whereas thefe being winter months with the Grecians, 
they kept the looms bufy. Now the Ifis, which pointed 
out the ntomtnta or monthly feftivals in Egypt, was al- 
ways attended with an harm or figure expreflive of the 
labour peculiar to the feafon. Thus the borus of the 
weaving months was a little figure (luck over with eyes, 
to denote the many lights neceffary for working by nighty 
This image was called Argos (7;, to fignify his inten- 
tion. Now tke vernal Ifis being depidled the head of 
a heifer, to exemplify the fertility and pleafantnefs of 
Egypt on the fun's entrance into Taurus, at the ap- 
proach of winter flie quitted this form, and fo was faid 
to be taken into cuftody of Argos, from whom (he was 
next feafon delivered, by the borus reprefenting Anubis, . 
(or Mercury) that is the rifing of the ^g-ftar. The. 
takin? thefe fymbolical reprcfentations^ in a literal fenfe»„ 
gave rife to the fable. 

It is no wonder if the number of Jupiter's gallan* 
tries made him the fubjcft of deteftation among the pri- 
mitive chriftians, as well as the ridicule of the wifer 
amongft the heathens. TertulUan obferves with judg- 



es) From argoth^ or argoSy weaver's work ; whence the Greeks 
borrowed their Ef 7 or, opus or a work. Hence the iile of Amorgos, , 
ope of the -ffigtan ifles, derives its name from Am, mother ; and . 
Orffin, weavers, or the mother or colony of weavers, being iirll. 
pkmte^ from Egypt. 
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ment> That it tvas no ivay Ji range to fee all ranks /o dt* 
haucbed^ lAjhen they loere encouraged in the mofi infamous 
crimes by the example of tbofe they nx)orJhippedj and from 
nubom they 'were to expeh reuoariis and punijhments, Lucian - 
in his dialogues introduces Momus pleafantly rallying 
Jove with regard to his amorous metamorphofes. / bain 
often trembled for you^ fays he, left when you appeared 
like a bully they Jbould have carried you to the Jhamblest or 
cldpped you in the plough \ bad a goldfmitb catcbed you nuben 
you *vijited Danae, he ijvould have melted doivn your god* 
Jhip in bis crucible. Or ivben you CQurted Leda like afnjoan^ 
what if her father bad put you on the fpit ? 
. Jupiter had a multiplicity of names, either from the 
places where he was worlhipped, or the attributes .a(^ 
cribed to him. He had the epithets of Xenius, or the 
hofpitable; Elicious on account of his goodnefs and 
clemencyi and Dodonaeus on account of the oracular 
grove at Dodona, confecrated to him, and famous thro* 
all Greece. 

Amongft the Romans he had the apellations of Opfi« 
mus MaximuSy on account of his beneficence and power : 
Aimus, from his cherifhing all things; Stabilitor, from 
his fupporting the world; Opitulator from his helping 
the diftrefTed ; Stator from his fufpending the flight of 
the Romans at the prayer of Romulus ; and Praedator 
on account of part of the plunder being facred to him 
in all vi^kories. From the temple at the Capitol, on 
the Tarpeian xock, he was called Capitolinus and Tar- 
peius. When a Roman king or general flew an enemy 
of the fame quality, the fpoils were ©fleered to him by 
the name of Fererrius. 

The reign of Jupiter, having not been fo agreeable 
to his fubjefts as that of Saturn, gave occafion to the 
notion of the Silver Age; by which is meant an age 
inferior in happinefs to that which preceded, tho' fuperior 
to thofe which followed. 

This Father of Gods and Men is commonly figured as 
a majeftic man with a beard, enthroned. In his left 
hand he holds a vidlory, and in his right-hand grafps the 
thunder. At his feet an eagle with his wings difplayed. 
Ths Greeks called him Zq^m and /^»a as the caufe of 

lite 
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(8), the Romani, Jupiter, i. t. juvans pater^ the afllfl- 
father. 

The heathens had amongft their deities different repre- 
:ative8 of the fame thiag. What Vefta, or the Jdxan 
ther, was to the Phrygians, and Ifis to the Egyptians; 
fame was Jupiter to the Greeks and Romans, the great 
ibol of iEthcr, So the author of the life of Homer, 
poied to be the elder Dionyfius of Halicainaifus, and 
poet himfelf (9). So Ennius, as quoted by Cicero 

Lof the bright Heanj^n^ nubich all inuokt as Jo'vt / 

Euripides (2). 

Set thefuhlime exparfe^ 

The boundlefs jEther^ nvhich enfelis this hall 
That hold for Jove^ the God J'upreme o*er all / 

To conclude with the words of Orpheus; Jove is tmnipO' 
, he is thefirft and the laff ^ the head and the middle \ the 
•r of all things ; the foundation of the earth and ftarry 
vens : he is both male and female^ and immortal. Jupiter 
tb§ fource of enlivening fre^ and the fpirit of all 

CHAP. XVI. 
Of Juno, 

[J N 0, the fifter and confort of Jupiter, was on that 
account ftiied the queen of heaven, and indeed we find 

in the poets fupporting that dignity with an ambitioa 

pride fuitable to the rank (be bore. 

1} Plato in Cratylo. 

Opufc. Mytholog. p. 3^ & 327, 



: J A/pice boe fublime candensy quern iwvocant 
i) ytdes fublime fufum, immoderatum athera^ 



omnes Jovem. 



^i tenero terram circumje^u ojnple^itur, 
nuncfummum babeto dii;umi bunc perhiheto Jovem. 

Cicero de l^u. DtQix^m, \, a.. 
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Though the poetical hiftorians agree (he came into the 
world at a birth with her hufband, yet they differ as to the 
place, fome placing her nativity at Argos, others at Samos 
near the river Imbrafus. Some fay (he was nurfed by Eu- 
baa, Porfymna, and Araea, daughteis of the river A(i:e- 
rion ; others by the Nymphs of the ocean. Otes, an 
antitnt poet, tells us (lie was educated by the Hoice or 
hours : and Homer afligns this pofl to Oceanus and Tethys 
therafelves. 

It is faid that this goddefs, by bathing annually in the 
fountain of Canatho near Argos, renewed her virginity. 
The places wheie (lie was principally honoured were 
Sparta, Mycene, and Argos. At this place the facrifice 
offered to her confided of loo oxen. 

Juno in a peculiar manner prefided over marriage and 
child-birth ; on the firft occafion, in iacrihcing to her, ihe 
gall of the vi£lim was always thrown behind the altar, to 
denote no fpleen (hould fubfift between married perfons. 
"Women were peculiarly thought to be under her protection, 
of whom evtry one had her Juno, as every man had his 
guardian genius. Numa ordered, that if any unchaile- 
woman (hould approach her temple, (he fhould offer a fe- 
male lamb to expiate her offence. 

The Lacedemonians ffylcd her ^gophaga, from the goat 
which Hercules facrificcd to hfir. At Eiis (he was called 
Hoplofmia, her ftitue being compleatly armed. At Co- 
rinth (lie was termed Bunoca, from Buno, who eredled a 
temple to her there. She had another at Eubaea, to which 
the emperor Adrian prefented a magnificent offering, 
confifiing of a crown of gold, and a purple mantle 
cmbioidered with the marriage of Hercules and Hebe 
in filver, and a large peacock v.'hofe body was gold, and 
his tail compofed of precious flones refembling the natural 
colours. 

Aaiongft the Romans, who held her in high venera* 
tion, fhe had a multiplicity of names. The ch'ef were- 
Lucinv, from her firft (liewing the light to infants;. 
Pronuba, becaufe no marriage was lawful without pre- 
vioully invoking her; Socigeua and Juga from her in- 
troducing the conjugal yoke, and promoting matrimo- 
nial union. Domiduca on accouj^t of her bringing 
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home the bride; Unxia from the anointing the door ports 
at the ceremony, Cinxia from her unloofmg the virgin- 
zone, or girdle ; Perfefta, becaufe marriage completes the 
I'exes; Opigena and ObJ\etrix from the alfifting women in 
labour ; Popnlo^a, becaufe procreation peoples the world ; 
and Sofpita from her preferving the female ftx. She was 
alfo named Quiriris or Curitis, from a fpcar reprefcnted 
IB her ftatues and medals ; Kalendaris, becaufe of the 
facritices offered her the firft day of every mon^h ; and 
Moneta from her being regarded as the goddsls of riches 
and wealth. 

It is faid when the gods fled into Egypt, Juno diiguifed 
herfelf in the form of a white cow, which animal was, 
on that account, thought to be acceptable to her in her 
fa orifices. 

Juno,as the queen of heaven, prefervedagooddealofflite. 
Her ufual attendants were terror and boldncfs, Caftor 
and Pollux, and fourteen nymphs ; but her mod faithful 
and infeparable companion was Iris, the daughter of Thau- 
mas, who, for her furprifmg beauty, was reprefented 
with wings, boi-ne upon her own rainbow, to denote her 
fwiftnefs. She was the meflenger of Juno, as Mercury 
was of Jove ; and at death feparated the fouls of women 
from their corporeal chains. 

This goddefs was not the mofl complaifant of wives. 
We find in Homer, that Jupiter was fometimes obliged 
to make ufe of his authority to keep her in due fub- 
jedion. When (he entered into that famous confpiracy 
againil him, the iame author relates, that, by way of 
puniftiment, (he had two anvils ti^d to her feet, golden 
manacles failened to her hands, and fo was fufpended in 
the air or fky, where (he hovered, on account of her levity, 
while all the deities looked on without a pofTibility of help, 
ing her. By this the mythologifls fay is meant the harmo- 
ny and connexion of the air with the earth, and the inabili- 
ty of the gods to relieve her, fignifies that no force, human 
or divine, can difTolve the frame or texture of thcuniverfe. 
Accoiding Jto Paufanias, the temple of Juno at Athens 
had neither doors nor roof, to denote that Juno, being 
the air in which we breathe, can be inclofed in no certain 
boiM.ds. 
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The implacable arrogant temper of Juno once made her 
abandon her throne in heaven, and fly into Eubaea. 
Jupiter in vain fought a reconciliation, till he confulted 
Citheron, king of the Platoeans, then accounted the 
wifefl ot men. By^ his advice the god drefled up 
a magnificent image, feated it in a chariot, and gave 
out it was Platca, the daughter of ^fopus, whom, 
he defigned to make his queeni Juno upon this refu- 
ming her ancient jealoufy, attacked the mock bride, And 
by tearing off its ornaments found the deceit, quieted her 
ill humour, and was glad to make up the matter with her 
hufband. 

Though none ever felt her refentment more fenfibly than- 
Hercules, he was indebted to her forhis immortalhy ; for 
Pallas brought him to Jupiter while an infant, who, while 
Juno was afleep, put him to her breaft. But the goddefs 
waking haftily, fome of her milk falling upon heaven for- 
med the milky way. The reft dropped on the earth, where 
it made the lillies white, which before were of a faftVon 
colour. 

Juno is reprefented by Homer as drawn in a chariot adorn- 
ed with precious ftones, the wheels of ebony nailed with 
filver, and drawn by horfes with reins of gold ; but mod 
commonly her car is drawn by peacocks, her favourite bird. 
At Corinth (he was depidled in her temple. as feated on her 
throne, crowned with a pomegranate in one hand, and ia 
the other a fceptre with a cuckoo at top. This ftatuc was of 
gold and ivory. That at Hierapolb was fupported by lions, 
and fo contrived as to participate of Minerva, Venus,- 
Luna, Rhea, Diana, Nemefis, and the Deftinies, according 
to the different points in view, ^he held in one hand a 
fceptre, in the other a diflaff. Her head was crowned with 
rays and a tower ; and ftie was girt with the ceftus ef Venus. 
As Jupiter is the ^eiJber, Juno is the atmo//>herf. She is 
female on account of its foftnefs ; and is called the wife and 
fiftcr of the other, to import the intimate conjunction be; 
tween thefe two (3). 

(3) Aer autenty ut ftoici dijputant, inter mare 6f caelum, Junomi 

nomine confecratur, qua eft J or or & conjux Jo'vis, quod &Jimilitud§ 

eft atberis & cum eo fumma conjunSiio, Effeminarunt autem cum^ 

Junonique tribuerunt, quod ni£il eft eo moUius, Cicero de ^Jati. 

jDeor. L 2, 

C H A ?• 
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CHAP. XVfL 
Of Neptune. 

THIS remarkable deity was the fon of Saturn and 
Vefta, or Ops, and the brother of Jupiter. Some 
fay he was devoured by his father. Others alledge his 
mother gave him to fome fhepherds to he brought up a- 
mongft the lambs, and pretending to be delivered of a 
foaU gave it inflead of him to Saturn. Some fay his 
nur(e*s name was Arno ; others, that he was brought up 
by his fifter Juno. 

His moft remarkable exploit was his aflifting his bro- 
ther Jupiter in his expeditions, for-which that god, when 
I he arrived at the fupreme power, afligned him the lea 
and the iilands for his empire. Others imagine he was 
admiral of Saturn*s fleet, or rather, according to Pam- 
phus, generaliflimo of his forces by fea and land. 

The favourite wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, whom 
he courted a long time to no purpofe, till he fent the 
dolphin to intercede for him, who fucceeding, the god 
in acknowledgment placed him amidft the ftars. By 
her he had Triton, Neptune had tvyro other wives, the 
one called Salacia, from the falt-water, the other Vc- 
nilia, from the ebbing and flowing of the tides. 
. Neptune is faid to be the firft inventor of horfeman- 
\ (hip and chariot-racing. Hence Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, threw chariots drawn by four horfes into the 
i fea in honour of him, and the Romans inflitiited horfe- 
raccsjn the Circus during his feftival, at which time all 
horfes left working, and the mules were adorned with 
wreaths of flowers. Probably this idea of Neptune arofe 
from the famous controverfy between him and Minerva, 
when tliey difputed who ftiould give name to Cccropia. 
The god by flriking the earth with his trident pro- 
duced a horfe. Pallas raifed an olive-tree, by which 
fhe gained the viftory, and the new city was from her 
called Atheas. But the true meaning of this fable is 
a (hip, not a horfe ; for the queflion really was, whe- 
ther the Athenians ftiould apply themfelves to naviga- 
tion or agriculture, and as they naturally inclined to the 
fii/t, it was neceflary to ftiew them their miflake, by con- 

coa- 
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convincing them that hulbandry was preferable to fail- 
ing. However, it is certain Neptune had fome fk.il 
in the management of horfes : for we find in Pamphus, 
the moft antient writer of divine hymns, this encomium 
of him, ^hat be -was the beneJaSlor of mankind iji be^ owing 
en them hn'fa^ and Jhips nvitb decks re/cmbltng towers, 

Wherf Neptune was expelled heaven for his confpiracy 
againft Jupiter, he fled with Apollo to Laomedon, king 
oh Troy : but he treated them differently : for having 
empldycd them in raifmg walls round t,his city, in which 
the lyre of Apollo was highly ferviceable, he paid that 
deity divine honours, whereas he difmiffed Neptune un- 
rewarded ; who, in revenge, fent a vaft Tea monfter to 
lay wafle the country, to appeafe which Laonnedon .was 
forced to expofe his daughter Hefione. 

On another occafion this deity had a conteft with 
Vulcan and Minerva in regard to their ikitl. The god- 
defs as a proof of her's made a houfe, VuLcan ereded 
a man, and Neptune a bull ; whence that aotmal was 
ufed in the facrifices paid him. But it is probable, that 
as the vifiim was to be black, the defign was co' point 
out the raging quality and fury of the fea, over which 
he predded. 

Neptune fell little fhort of his brother Jupiter in point 
of gallantry. Ovid, in his epiflles, has given a cata- 
logue of his miilrefles. By Venus he had a fon called 
Eryx. Nor did he aflume lefs different fhapes to fbccccd 
in his amours. Ceres fled him in the form of a mare ; he 
purfued in that of a horfe ; but it is uncertain whether 
this union produced the Centaur, called Orion, or a 
daughter. Under the refemblance of the river Enipeus, 
he debauched Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus, who 
bore him Pelias and Neleus. In the fame difguife he 
begot Oihus and Ephialtes, by Ephimedia, wife of the 
giant Aloecs. Melantho, daughter of Proteus, often 
diverting herfelf by riding on a dolpin, Neptune in 
that figure furprifed and enjoyed her. He changed 
.Theophane, a beautiful virgin, into an ewe, and afluming 
the form of a ram, begot the golden fleeced ram, which 
c;ijrried Phryxus to Cholchis. In the likenefs of a bird be 
had Pegafus by Mtdufo, 
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He was not only fond of his power of transforming 
himfelf, but he took a plcafure in beftowiog ir on his 
favourites : Proteus his fon pofTefTcd it in a high degree. 
He conferred it on Periclimenus, tiie brother of Neilor, 
who was at la(V killed by Hercules, as he watched him 
in the form of a fiy. He even obliged his miilrefles 
with it* We find an indance of this in Metra, the 
daughter of Erifichton. Her father for cutting down an 
oak-erove confecrated to Ceres was punifhed with fuch an 
infatiable hunger, that to fupply it he was forced to fell 
all he had. His daughter upon this intreated of her lov- 
er the power of changing her form at pleafure ; fo that 
becoming fometimes a mare, a cow, or a iheep, her father 
fold her to relieve his wants, while the buyers were Aill 
cheated in their purchafe. Having ravifhed Caenis, to 
sppeafe her he promifed her any fatisfadtion, on which 
fhe defired to be turned into a man, that (lie might no 
more /ufrtr th« like injury. Her rcqueft was granted, 
and by the name of Cxneus (he became a famous war- 
'f rior. 

'^' Neptune was a confiderable deity among,ft the Greeks. 
He had a temple in Arcadia by the name of Proclyflius, 
or the ovir-Jio'wir ; becaufe at Juno's requeft, he de- 
livered the country from an inundation. He was called 
HippiuSy Hippocourius, and Taraxippus, from his re- 
gulation of horfemanfl^ip. The places mofl celebrated 
For his worfhip were Tanaru?, Corinth, and Calabria, 
which laft country was peculiarly dedicated to him. He 
had alfo a celebrated temple at Rome, enriched with 
many naval trophies ; but he received a (Ignal affront 
from Auguflus Caefar, A^ho pulled down his ftatue, in 
refentment for a tempt ft, which had difperfed his flret 
and endangertd his life» Some think Neptune the fame 
wuh the antient god Cenfus worfhiped at Rome, and 
fo called from his advifmg Romulus to the rape of the 
Sabines. 

Let us now examine the mythological fenfe of the 
fable. The Egyptians, to denote navigation, and the- 
innual return of the Phaenician fleet which vifited their 
coafl, ufed the figure of an Ofiris carried on a winged 
horfe, or holding a three -forked fpear or harpoon in 
bis hand. To this i/nage they gave the names of 
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Poftidon (4), or Neptune (5), which the Greeks and 
Romans afterwards adopted ; but which fufiiciently prove 
this deity had his birth here. Thus the maritime Ofiri* 
ot the Egyptians, became a new dciry with thoie who knew 
not the meaning of the fymboU But Herodotus, lib. ii. 
is pofitive that the Greeks received not their knowledge 
of Neptune from the Egyptians, but from the Lybiansi 
The former received him not till afterwards, and eVen 
then, however they might apply the figure to civil pur- 
pofcs, paid him no divine honours. However, according 
to Plutarch, they called the maritime coaft Nepthen. 
Bochart thinks he has found the origin oF this god in the 
pcrfon of Japhet; and has given reafons which render 
the opinion very probable, 

Neptune reprefented as god of the lea, makes a con« 
fiderable figure. He is defcribed with black or dark h»ri 
his garment of an azure or Tea- green colour, feated in a 
lar^e (hell drawn by whales or fea horfes, with his trident 
in his hand (6), attended by the iea gods Palaemoo, 
Glaucus, and Phorcys; the fea goddefies, Thetis, Melitii 
and Panopcca, and a long train of tritons and fea nymphs. 
In fome antient gems he appears on fhore ; but always 
holding in his hand the three- forked trident, the emblem 
of his power, as it is called by Homer and Virgil, who 
have given us a fine contrail with regard to its ufc. 
The antient poets all make this inltrument of brafi ; the 
modern painters of Jil<uer^ 



(4) From Pajby plenty, or provifions, and Jedaim the fea-coaft ; 
or ih« provifion of the maritime countries. 

(5) From Nouth, to dilturb or agitate, and Oniy a fleet, whidi 
forms Neptoni, ine arrival of the fleet. 

(6) Some, by a far fetched allufion, imagine the triple forks of 
the trident reprefent the three-fold power of Neptune in difiurh- 
hijTy 7nQderaUng or cahmng the feas. Others his power over fait wa- 
ter, frcfli-waicr, and that of lakes or pools. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP xviir. 

Of Pluto* 

WE now come to the third brother of Jupiter, and 
not the leaft formidable, if we condder his power 
and dominion. He was alfo the fon of Saturn and Ops, 
and when his victorious brother had eflablifhed himfelf 
in tht throne, he was rewarded with a fhare in his fa- 
ther's dominions, which, as fome authors fay, was the 
eaflern continent and lower part of Ada. Others make 
his dtvifion lie in the Weft, and that he fixed his refidence 
in Spain, which being a fertile country, and abounding in 
mines, he was efteemed the god of wealth (7). 

Some imagine that his being regarded as the ruler of 
the ileady and king of the infernal regions, proceeded 
from his firft teaching men to bury the deceafed, and 
inventing funeral rites to their honour. Others fay he 
was a king of the Moloflians in Epirus, called Aidoneus 
Orcus, that he ftole Proferpine his wife, and kept a dog 
called Cerberus, who devoured Pirithous, and would have 
•ferved Thefcus in the fame manner, if Hercules had not 
timely interpoled to fave him. 

The poets relate the matter differently : They tell us 
that Pluto chagrined to fee himfelf childlcfs and un- 
married, while his two brothers had large families, 
mounted his chariot to vifit the world, and arriving in 
Sicily, chanced to view Proferpine, with her compa- 
nions, gathering flowers (8). Urged by his pafTion he 
forced her into his chariot, and drove her to the river 
Chemarus, through which he opened himfelf a pafTage 
back to the realms of night. Ceres, difconfolate for 
.the lofs of her beloved daughter, lighted two torches at 
the flames of Mount w£tna, and wandered through the 
world in fearch of her; till hearing at lafl where fhe 
was, fhe carried her complaint to Jupiter, who on her 
repeated folicirations, promifed that Proferpine fhould 

I (7) The poets confounded Pluto, the god of hell, with Pliitus, 
1 god of riches ; whereas they are two very diitinft deities, and were 
i always fo confidered by the antients. 

(8) In the valley ot ^nna, near mount ^tna. 
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be reftored to her, provided ihe had not yet tafted an) 
thing in hell. Ceres joyfully bore this commiflion, an( 
her daughter was preparing to return, when AfcalapIiuSj 
the Ton of Acheron and Gorgyra, gave information, 
that he faw Proferpine eat fome grains of a pomegranate 
fhe had gathered in Pluto's orchard, fo that her returr 
was immediately countermanded. Afcalaphus was foi 
this malicious intelligence transformed into a toad. Bui 
Jupiter, in order to mitigate the grief of Ceres, for hei 
difappointment, granted that her daughter (hould hail 
the year refide with her, and the other half continue in 
hell with her hufband. It is eafy to fee, that this pari 
of the fable alludes to the corn, which mufl remain all 
the winter hid in the ground, in order to fprout fortb 
in the fpring and produce the harveft. 

Pluto was extremely revered both amongft the Greeb 
and Romans. He had a magnificent temple at Pylos, 
near which was a mountain, that derived its name frona 
the nymph Menthe, whom Proferpine, out of jealoufy 
at Pluto's familiarity wiih her, changed into the herb 
called mint, JMear the river Corellus, in Bceotia, this 
deity had alfo an altar in common with Pallas, for fome 
myftical reafon. The Greeks called him Ageleftus, 
becaufe all mirth and laughter were banifhed his domi- 
nions; as alfo Hades, on account of the gloominefs ol 
his dominions. Among the Romans he had the name 
of Februus, from the iuftrations ufed at funerals, and 
Summanus, becaufe he was the chief of gholU, or rathez 
the prince of the infernal deities. He was alfo called the 
terreftrial or infernal Jupiter. 

His chief fcftival was in February, and called Cha- 
riftia, becaufe then oblations were, made for the dead, 
at which relations affifled, and all quarrels were ami- 
cably adjufted. Black bulls were the viftims offered up, 
and the ceremonies were performed in the night, it not 
being lawful to facrifice to him in the day«time (9). 

Pluto is ufually reprefented in an ebony chair, drawn 
by four black horfes, whofe names the poets have been 
careful to fubmit (ij to us. Sometimes he holds a 



,';] 



On account of his averfion to the light. 
Orphnxus, iEthon, t^ydleus, and Alaflor, 

fceptre 
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fceptre to denote his power, at others a m^and^ with 
which he commands and drives the ghofts. Homer 
fpeaks of his hflmct, as having the quality of rendering 
the wear invifible ; and tells us, that Minerva borrow- 
ed it when (he fought againft the Trojans, to be conceal- 
ed from Mars. 

Let us now ^t^}fi the mythology of the fable in that 
country where it firft fprung, and we fhall find that the 
royfterious fymbQ)s of truth became, in the fequel, through 
abufe, the very fources of idolatry and error, Pluto was 
indeed the funeral Ofiris of the Egyptians. Thefe people 
(2) every year, at an appointed feafon, affembltd to 
mourn over and offer facrifices for their dead. The image 
ihar was cxpofed, to denote the approach of this folemnity, 
had the name of Peloutah (3 ^, or the Deliverance, bc- 
caufe they regarded the death of the good, as a deliverance 
from evil. This figure was reprcfented with a radiant 
crown, his body being entwined with a ferpent, accom- 
panied with the figns of the Zodiac, to fignify the dura- 
tion of one fun, or folar year. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Of Proserpine. 

THIS goddefs was the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 
and educated in Sicily ; from whence (he was ftoie fey 
Pluto, as is related in the preceding chapter. Some fay 
ihe was brought up with Minerva and Diana, and being 
extremely beautiful, was courted both by Mars and Apollo, 
who could neither of them obtain her mother's confent. 
Jupiter, it is f«id, was more fuccefsful, and raviflied iier 
in the form of a dragon. The Phaenicians, on the other 
hand affirm with more reafon, that (he was earlier known 
t9 them than to the Greeks or Romans ; and that ic 
was about 200 ^years after the time of Mofes, that fbe 
was carried off by Aidoneus or Orcus, king of the Mo- 
bffians. 

(1^ The Jews retained this cuftom, as we find by the annual 
lamentations of the virgins over Jeptha's daughter. 

(3) From Valaty to free or deliver, comes Peloutah ^ delive- 
lance, which is eafily by corruption made Pluto. 
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Jupiter, on her marriage with Pluto, gave her the 
](le of Sicily as a dowry ; but (he had not been long in 
the infernal regions, when the fame of her charms in- 
duced Thefeus and Pirithous to form an aflbciation to 
carry feer off. They defcended by way of Taenarus, 
but fitting to reft themfelves on a rock in the infernal 
regions, they eould not rife again, but continued fixed, 
till Hercules delivered Thefeus, becaufe his crime con- 
fided only in aflifting his friend, as bound by oath (4) ; 
but Pirithous was left in durance, becaufe he had en- 
dangered himfelf through his own wilfulnefs and ra(h- 
nefs. 

Others make Proferpine the fame with Luna, Hecate, 
and Diana, the fame goddefs being called Luna in hea- 
ven, Diana on earth, and Hecate in hell, when (he had 
the name of Triformis or Tcrgemina. The Greeks call- 
ed her Defpoina, or the Lady, on account of her being 
queen of the dead. Dogs and barren cows were the 
facrifices ufually offered to her. 

She is reprefented under the form of a beautiful woftiam 
enthroned, having fomething flern and melancholy in hei 
afpeft. 

The mythological fenfe of the fable is this : The nan^t 
of Proferpine or Porfephone, amongft the Egyptians, wa« 
ufed to denote the change produced in the earth I3] 
the deluge (5), which deftroyed its former fertility, aiic 
rendered tillage and agriculture neceffary to mankind. 



I 



CHAP. XX. 
Of the Infernal Regions. 
T is evident that the Heathens had a notion of fu- 



ture punilhmenls and rewards, from the defcrip- 
tions their poets have given of Tartarus and Elyfium, 

(4) Thev agreed to affift each other in gaining a miftrefs. Piri- 
thous had helped Thefeus to get Helena, who m return attended 
him in this expedition. 

(5) From Peri, fruit, and Patat, to perlfh, comes Perephattah. 
or the fruit loft ; from Peri, fruit, and Saphon, to hide, comS 
Pcrfephonch, or the Corn deftroyed or hid. 

though 
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though the whole is overloaded with fiftion. Accoid- 

ing to PUto, Apnllo and Ops brought cerrain brazcii 

'tablets from the H>])crboreans to Delos, delcribiag the 

; court of Pluto as little infciior to that of Jove ; but that 

' the approach to it was exceeding difficult on account oF 

the rivers Acheron, Cocytus, Styx and I'hlegethon, which 

it was neceflary to pafs in order to reach thete infernal 

regions. 

' Acheron was, according to fome, the Ton of Titan and 
Terra, or, as others fay,, born of Ceres in a cave, with- 
out a father. The reafon affigned for his being (ent to 
hell is, that he furnifhed the Titans with water, during 
their war with the gods. This fhews it was a river not 
a pcrions but the place of it is not afcertain^:d. Some 
fixing it amongft the Cimmeiians near mount Circe (6), 
iftid m the neighbourhood of Cocytus ; others making it 
that fulphureous and (linking lake near Cape Mifenum 
in the bay of Naples (7), and not a few tracing its rife 
ifp^va the Acheruiion fen in Epirus, near the city of Pan- 
,^^a ; from whence it flows till it falls into the gulph of 
Xnibracia. 

The next river of the Plutonian manfions is Styx, 
[though whether the daughter of Oceanus or Terra ^ is 

I uncertain. She was married to Pallas or Piras, by 
Ifrhom (he had Hydra. To Acheron fhe bore Viflory, 
F-Whp having afliflcd Jupiter againd the giants, fie re- 

I I warded her mother (8) with this privilege, that the 

Qoft folemn oath amongfl the gods (hould he by her 

deity, viz. the river Styx; fo that when any of them 

were fufpe£led of falfhood, Iris was difpatched to bring 

the Stygian water in a golden cup, by whicli he fworc ; 

and if he afterwards proved perjured, he was deprived 

for a year of his neflar and ambrofia, and for nine 

years more feparated from the celeftial aiVembly. Some 

|>lace Styx near the lake of Avernus in Italy ; others 

amke it a fountain near Nonacris in Arcadia, of fo poi- 



:.is 



On the rouft oi Naples, 
Near Cimia. 

Some (ay it was on her own .iccount, for dilcovcring the com- 
binatjun of the i;i.nuo .ij^aiiift Jupiici. 

D fonous 
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fonous and cold a nature, that it would difTolve all metals 
(9), and. could be contained in no vtlTel. 

Cocytus and Phlegethon are faid to flow out of Stya 
by contrary ways, and re unite to increafe the.vaftchannc 
of Acheron. The waters of Phlegethon were reprefentc* 
as ftrean)8 of fire, probably on account of their hot aiu 
fulphui'eous nature. 



CHAP. xxr. 

Of the Parc^b or Destinies. 

THESE infernal deities, who prefided over hamai 
life, were in number three, and had each their pe 
culiar province afTigned, Clotho held the didaff, Lachelt 
drew or fpun oft the thread, and Atropos flood ready wit I 
her fciflars to cut it afunder. 

Thefe were three fitters, the daughters of Jupiter and 
Thenais, and fifters to the Horas or hours ; according t< 
others, the children of Erebus and Nox. They were k 
creiarics to the gods, whofe decrees they wrote. 

We are indebted to a late ingenious writef for th 
true mythology of thefe characters. They were no 
thing more originally than the myAical figure or fyni 
bols, which reprcfented the months of January, Fe 
bruary, and March, amongft the Egyptians. They 6i 
pifted thele In female drcfles^ with the inftruments i 
fpinning and weaving, which was the great bufiae 
carried on in that feafon. Thefe images they called (i' 
Pare, which fignifies linen cloth, to denote the mam 
faQure produced by this induftry. The Greeks^ wh 
knew nothing of the true fenfe of thefe allegorical figure 
gave them a turn fuitable to their genius, fertile in fiflioj 
The Parcae were defcribed or reprefented in robes 1 
white, bordered with purple, and feated on the throne 
with crowns on their heads, compofed of the flowers i 
the Narciflus. 



(9) It is reported Alexander was poifoned with it at Babylbi 
and that it was carried for this purpole in an afs's hoof. 
(t) From Pare, or Paroket, a cloth, curtain or I'ail. 

C H Al 
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CHAP. xxir. 

' Of the Harpyes. 

TH £ next group of figures we meet in the fha- 
, dowy realms are the Harpyes, who were three in 
! number, Celeno, Acllo and Ocypcte, the daughters ot 
Oceanus, and Terra. They lived in Ihrace, had the 
, faces of virgins, the ears of bears, the bodies of vui* 
/ turea, with human arms and feet, and Igng claws. 
Pheneus king of Arcadia, for revealing the mylleries of 
Jupiter, was fo tormented by them, that he was ready 
to periih for hunger they devouring whatever was fee 
before him, till the fons of Boreas, who attended Jafun 
, in his expedition to Colchis, delivered the good old 
king, and drove thefe monfters to the iflands called Echin- 
, ades, compelling them to fwear to return no more. 

This fable is of the fame original with the former one, 
p During the months of April, May, and June, cfpecially 
the two latter, Egypt was greatly fubjeft to ftormy wind.s 
i which laid wafte their olive grounds, and brought numerous 
■ fwarms of graihoppers and other troublefome infeds from 
I the fliores of the red fea, which did infinite damage to the 
j| country. The Egyptians therefore gave figures which pro- 
Jr' claimed thefe three months, a female face, with the bodies 
c. ' and claws of birds, and called them Harop (i), and a 
T^._ name which fufHciently denoted the true fenfe of the fym- 
ic^ bol. Ail this the Greeks realized, and embelliihed in 
•x]': their way, 

CHAP, xxrir. 

Of Charon and Cerberus. 

CHARON, according to Hefiod's theogony, was 
the fon of Erebus and Nox, the parents of the 
greatefl part of the internal monfters. His poll was to 
ferry the fouls o» the deceafed over the waters of Ache- 

(a) From Haroph, or Harop, a noxious fiy 5 or from Arbeh, a 
locuft. 

D 2 X^Ti^ 
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ron. His fare was never under one halfpenny, nor ex- 
ceeding three, which were put in the mouth of the pcr- 
fons interred ; for as to fuch bodits who were denitd 
funeral rites, their ghofts were forced to wander an hun- 
dred years on the banks of the river, Virgil's ^Eneid Vf. 
330, before they could be admitted to a palTage. The 
Hermonienfes alone claimed a free paflage, becaufe their 
country lay fo near Hell. Some mortal heroes alfo, by 
the favour of the gods, were allowed to vifit the infer- 
nal realms, and return to li(»ht ; fuch as Hercules, Orphe- 
us, Ulyffes, Thefeus and iEneas. 

This venerable boatman of the lower world, is repre- 
fented as a fat fqualid old man, with a bufhy grey beard 
and rheumatic eyes, his tattered rags fcarce covering his 
naked nefs. His difpofition is mentioned as rough and 
raorofe, treating all his paflengers with the fame impar- 
tial rudcnefs, without regard to rank, age or fex. We 
ihall in the fequel fee that Charon was indeed a res 
perfon, and juAly merited this chara^er. 

After eroding the Acheron, in a den adjoining to the 
entrance of Pluto's palace, was placed Cerberus, or the 
three headed dog, born of Typhon and Echidna, and 
the dreadful mauifF, who guarded thefe gloomy abodes. 
He fawned upon all who entered, but devoured all who 
attempted to get back ; yet Hercules once maflered him, 
and dragged him up to earth, where in ftruggling, a foam 
dropped from his mouth, which produced the poifonous 
Herb, called aconite or wolf-bane. 

Htfiod gives Cerberus fifty, and fome a hundred heads ; 
but he is more commonly reprefented with three. As 
to the reft, he had a tail ot a dragon, and inftead of 
hair, his body was coveted with ferpents of all kinds. 
The dreadfulnefs of his bark or howl, Virgil's i£neid 
VI. 416, and the intolerable flench of his breathy heigh- 
tened the deformity of the pidure, which of iifclf was 
iufficiently difagreeable. 
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CHAP XXIV^ 
Of Noxandher Progeny, Death, Sleep, &c. 

NOX was the moft anticnt of the dtities, and Orpheus 
afciibes to her the generation of gods and men. 
She was even reckoned older than Chaos. She had a 
numerous off-piing of imaginary children, as Lyfla, or 
Madiijef^, Frys, or Conrenrion, Death, Sleep, and Drt-ani?, 
9II which (he bore wiihoiit a father. From her marriage 
wi h' Erebus proceeded old Age, Lfibour, Love, Fear, De- 
ceit, Emulation, Mifery, Darknefs, Complaint, OoH^- 
iiacy, and Partiality, Want, Care, Difappointment, Dif- 
tafe. War and Hunger. In ihort all the evils which at- 
tend life, and which wait round the palace of Pluto to re- 
ceive his commands. 

.. Death brings down all mortals to the infernal ferry. It 
is fald that her mother Nox beftowed a peculiar care in 
fafer education, and that Death had a great aflredion for 
her brother Somnus, or Sleep, of whole palace Virgil has 
given us a fine deicription, ^neid VI. 89^. Somnus had 
feveral children, of whom Morpheus was the mcfl: remark- 
able for his fatyrical humour, and excellent talent in mi- 
micking the actions of mankind. 

Amongd the Eleans, the goddefs Nox, or night, was 
reprefented by a woman holding in each hand a boy afleep, 
with their legs diAorted ; that in her right was white, to 
iignify deep, that in her left black, to figure or reprefent 
death. The facrifice < fFered to her was a cock, becaufe 
of its enmity to darknefs, and rejoicing at the light : Som- 
nus was ufually reprefented wlih wings, to denote his 
uniferfal fway. 



I CHAP. XXV. 

I 

Of the Infernal Judges, Minos, Rhadamanthus 
and i^ACus. 

' A P T E R entering the infernal regions, jufl at the 
J^\, fcparation of the two loads which lead to Tarta, 
I us and Eljfium, is placed the tribunal of the three in- 

D 3 t;tQiT^\^ 
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cxorable judges, who examine t>ie dead, and pafs a final 
lentence on departed fouls. The chief of thefe was 
Minos the Ton of Jupiter by Europa, and broiherof Rha- 
damanthus and Sarpedon. After his father^s death the 
Cretans would not admit him to fucceed in the kingdom, 
till praying to Neptune to give him a fign, that god cauf- 
ed a horfe to rife out of the fea, on which he obtained 
the kingdom. Some think this alludes to his reducing 
thefe iflanders to fubjeftion, by means of a powerful fleet 
Jt is adled, that Jove kept him nine years concealed 
in a cave, to teach him laws and the art of government. 
• Rhadamanthus his brother wasalfo a great l^gi flavor. 
It is faid that having killed his brother, he fled to Oecha- 
lia in Bseotia, where he married Alcmena the widow of 
Amphyirion. His province was to judge fuch as died, 
impenitent. 

^acus was the fon of Jupiter by Mgim» When the 
ifle of ^gina (fo called from his mother) was depopu- 
lated by a plague, his father in compaffion to his gnef» 
changed all the ants there into men and women. The 
meaning of which fable is, that when the pyrates had 
depopulated the. country, and forced the people to fly 
to caves, iEacus encouraged them to come out, and by 
commerce and induftry recover what they had lofl. His 
charader for juftice was fuch, that in a time of aniver- 
fat drbught he was nominated by the Delphic oracle to 
interceed for Greece, and his prayer was anfwered. 

Rhadamanthus and -^acus were only inferior judges, 
the firft of whom examined the Afiaticks, tl\p latter the 
Europeans, and bore only plain rods as a mark of their 
office. But all difficult cafes were referred to Minos, 
who fat over them with a fcepter of gold. Their court 
was held in a large meadow, called the field of truth. 
Plato and TuUy add Triptolemus to thefe as a founh 
judge. 
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CHAP, XXVI. 
Of Tartarus, and the Eumbnidbs or Furies. 

IN the recefles of the infernal regions lay the feat of 
abode of the wicked fouls, called Tartarus,' repre- 
ibnted by the poets as a vaft deep pit, furrounded with 
walls and gates of brafs, and totally deprived of light. 
This dreadful prifon is furrounded by the waters of Phle- 
gethon, i^hich emit continual flames. The cuflody of 
the unfortuoate wretches doomed to this place of puniih- 
ment, is given to the Eumenides or Furies, who are at 
once their gaolers and executioners. 
• The names of thefe avengeful fillers were Tifiphone, 
Aledo, and Megsera ; but they went by the general ap- 
pellation of the Furias, on account of the rage and dif- 
traAion attending a guilty confcicnce': of Erynniae or 
Erynnyes, becaufe of the feverity of their punifliment ; 
ai^d Eumenides* becaufe though cruel they were capa- 
ble of fupplication, as Oreflers found by following the 
advice of Pallas. Their birth is fo differently related, 
that it is impoflible to fix their genealogy or parentage. 
Indeed the theogony of the Greeks and Romans requires 
an uncommon clue to get out of the labyrinth which 
fidion has contrived. 

• Though the Furies were implacable, they were fuf- 
ceptible of love. We find an inftance of this in Tifi- 
phone, who growing enamoured with Cythaeron, an a- 
ibiable youth, and fearing to affrieht him by her form, 
got a third perfon to difclofe her Sime. He was fo un- 
happy to rejedl her fuit, on which five threw one of her 
fniJces at him, which twining round his body (Irangled 
him. All the confolation he had in death was to be chang- 
ed into a mountain, which fiill bears his name. 

Thefe goddeflTes were fo terrible, that it was in fome 
degree facrilegious to invoke their name. Yet however 
the objedls of terror, they had their temples, as at 
Athens near the Areopagus, at Cafina in Arcadia, and 
at Carmia in the Peloponnefus. But their higheft fo- 
lemnities were at Telphufia in Arcadii, where their 
pricftcffes went by the name of Hefychidce, and the 
D 4 ^^iSSv^'e^ 
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facrifices were performed at midnight, amidd a profound 
/ilence, a black ewe burnt whole being the victim. Ne 
wine was ufed in the libations, but only limpid water, 
or a liquor made of honey ; and the wreaths ufed were 
of the flowers of the NarcUTus and Crocus intermixed. 

The roythologifts have affigned ea<;fi of thtfe tor- 
mentrefles their particular department. Tifiphone is 
faid to punifh the fins arifing from hatred and angers 
Magaera thofe occafioned by envy ; and Aledlo the crimes 
owing to ambition and lufl. Some make but one fury» 
called Adraflia, the daughter of Jupiter and Ntceffiiy^ 
and the avenger of all vice. 

The Furies are depicted with hair compofed of foakes» 
and eyes inflamed with madnefs, carrying in one hand 
whips and iron chains, and in the other naming torchety 
yielding a difmal light. Their robes are black, and their 
feet of brafs, to ihew their purfuit, though flow, is fieadj 
and certain. 

Is it poflible to conceive, that after this folemn and hor« 
rid reprcfentation, the Ebmenides, or Furies, ihould be 
quite har'mlefs beings ? And the very deformities afcribed 
to them the fymbols of national joy and repofe. The 
Egyptians ufed thefe figures to denote the three months of 
autumn. The ferpent was with that people, the hiero- 
glyphic of life, light and happinefs the torch was the pub* 
lie indication of a facrifice, and they placed two quails at 
the feet of the figure, to fi^nify that the general fecurity 
was owing to the plenty ot the ftafon. All this is elud* 
dated by the names of thefe vifionary beings, Tifiphone 
(3), Alefto (4), and Megaera (5) ; which are all derivtd 
Irom CDCumftances relating to (he vintage. 



(3) From Tfaphan to inclofeor liide, and Tieponeh, the time 
of putting wine into pitchers. 



!4) From Leket, to gather. 
5' 



(5) From Migherah the fmking of the dregs, or the clarifying 
the winCr 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVH. 

Of the fabulous Perfons punifhed in Tartarus. 

TH E poets, in order to people this difmal region^ 
have placed here the Giants or Titans, who re- 
belled againft Jupiter, and who are bound in everlafting 
chains. They alfo mention feveral other notorious cri« 
minals condemned to fufFer here, the chief of whooi 
follow : 

Tityug was the fon of Jupiter and Elara, daughter of 
the river Orchomenius in Theflaly. His father, ap- 
prehenfive of Juno's jealoufy, it is faid, concealed him 
in the earth, where he grew to a monftrous bulk. He 
refided in PanopGca, where he became formidable for 
rapine and cruelty, till Apo lo killed him for endeavour- 
ing ro ravi^ Latona ; though others fay, he was (lain 
by Diana for an attempt on her chaftiry He was next 
fent to X^rtarus, and chained down on his back, his 
body taking up fuch a. compafs as to cover nine acres. 
In this poflure a vulture continually preyed on his live% 
which fUll grew again as fad as it was confumed. 

Phlcjgyas was th^ fon of Mars, and king of the La- 
pithoe, a people of ThelTaly : Apollo having debauched 
his daughter Coronis, to revenge the injuiy he fet fire to 
the temple of Delphos ; for which facrilege that god kill- 
ed him with his arrows, and thrufl him into Tartarus, 
where he is fentenced to fit under a huge rock,- which 
hanging over his head, threatens him with perpetual de- 
ftru&ion. 

Ixion was the Ton of Mars and Pifidice, or, as others 
fay, of /Ethon and Pifione. Haviog married Dia, the 
daughter of Dioneus, he promifed very confiderable 
prelents to her father for his confent ; but to elude the 
performance, he invited him to a feai^, and murdered 
Itim. Srung with remorfe for the crime, he run mad, 
fo that Jupiter in compaffion not only forgave him, but 
took him up into heaven, where he had the impiety to 
endeavour to ccrrupt Juno. Jupiter, to be the betfer 
toured of his wickednefs, formed a cloud in the (hape of 
Kis wife, upon which Ixion begot the Centaurs. But 
D 5 bo3.ftv^^ 
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boafting of his bappinefs, Jove hurled him down to Tar- .( 
tarus, where he lies fixed on a wheel encompafled with I 
fcrpents, and which turns without ceafing. 1 

Sifiphus was a defcendant of iEolus, and married Me- 
rope, one of the Pleiades, who bore him Glaucus,. His 
rcfidence was at Epyra in Peloponndus, and he was a 
crafty man. The reafons given for his punifhment are 
various, though all the poets agree as to its nature, Tjvhich 
was to roll a great ftone to the top of a hill, from whence < 
it conftantly fell down again, fo that liis labour was iu- 
cefTantly renewed (6). 

Tantalus, a Phrygian monarch, the fon of Jupiter, 
and the nymph Plota, had the impiety in an entertain^ 
inent he gave the gods to kill his fon Pelops and ferve him 
up as one of the dlfhes. All the deities perceived the 
fraud but Ceres, who eat one of his ihoulders ; but in 
compaflion to his fate, (he reflored him to life by boiling 
him in a cauldron, and gave him an ivory arm to fupply 
the defeft. The crime of the father did not pafs unpun-. 
niflied. He was placed in Tartarus, where he was affiided 
with eternal thirfl and hunger, having water and the moft 
delicious fruits ftill within his reach ; but not being able 
fo tafte either, becaufe they vanifhed before his touch, 
Ovid IV. 445, 

Salmoneus, king of EHs, Virgil, JEn, VI. 585, had 
the prefumption to perfonate Jupiter, by driving a cha- 
riot over a bridge of brafs, and cafting flaming torches 
amongll the fj)edators, to imitate thunder and lightning. 
For this he was doomed to the tortures of this infernal ; 
dungeon. | 

The Bclides complete this fabulous catalogue, Tbey 
were the daughters of Danaus the fon of Belus, who 
was cotemporary with Cecrops king of Athens. This 
prince, who came from Egypt into. Greece, expelled 
Sthenelus king of the Argives out of his kingdom, and 
by different wives had thele fifty fillers. His brother 
Egyptus, with whom he had fome diiference, propofed 
i reconciliation, by marrying his fifty fons with their 



(6) Some make Syfyphus a Trojan fecretary, who waspuniflie^ 
for difcovering fccrets of ftate. Others fay he was a notorious 
robber killed by Thcfeus, 

fair 
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fair coufin germans. The wedding was agreed, but Da- 
naus perfidioufly direfted each of his daughters to murder 
their hufbands on the marriage night. Hypermneftra 
alone fuffered Linceus to efcape to Lyrcea near Argos 
(7^ The Bel ides, for this unnatural crime, were con- 
demned to draw water out of a well with fieves, and pour 
it into a certain vcffA ; fo that their labour was without 
cod or fuccefs. 



CHAP, xxviri. 

Of the Elysjan Fields, and Lethe. 

BY way of contraft to Tartarus, or the prifon of the- 
wicked, let us place the Elyfian fields, or the happy 
abodes of thejuft and gocid ; of which Virgil, of all the 
antient poets, has given us the mod agreeable picture, 
Virgil's iEneid VL 635. It were cndlefs to give all the 
Tariety of defcriptions, which a fubjedt of this nature 
affords room for. An eternal fpring of flowers and ver« 
dure, a fky always fcrene, and fanned by ambrofial breez- 
es, an univerfal harmony and uninterrupted >oy enbalmed 
thefc delightful regions. But at the end of a certain period 
the fouls placed here returned to the world to re- animate 
new bodies, before which they were obliged to drink at 
the river Lethe (8), whofe waters had the virtue to create 
an ob)ivion of all that had paffed in the former part of 
their lives. 

To illuflrate all this complexed chaos of fable, let 
.DS once more have recourfe to the Egyptian mythology^ 
where we fhall find the whole fecret of Tartarus and 
the Elyfian fields unravelled. There was near each of 
the Egyptian towns a certain ground appointed for a 
common burial-place. That at Mehiphis, as defcribed 
by Diodorus, lay on the other fide of the lake Ache- 
rafia (9) to the fhore of which the deceafed perfon was 

(7} He aftewards dethroned Danaus. 
«S) Av» T?? >irM or Oblivion. 

g) From Acharei, after, and ifh, man, comes Achariis, or the 
ite of man," or Acheion, ihat is, th« ukimaXfc c^xvd\<\Qtv.. 
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brought and fet before a tribunal of judges appointed to 
examine into his conduct. If he had not paid his debts 
his body was delivered to his creditors, till his rela- 
tions releafcd it, by colle6tii»g the fums dae. If he had 
not faithfully obferved the laws his body was left unburi* 
cd, or probably thrown into a kind of common ihore 
called Tartarus (i). The fame hiflorian informs us, that 
near Memphis there was a leaking veflel into which they 
inceflantly poured Nile water, which circumftance gives 
ground to imagine, that the place where unbnried bodies 
were caft out, was fur rounded with emblems cxpreflive of 
torture or remorfe, fuch as a man tied on a wheel always 
in motion ; another whofe heart was the prey of a vul- 
ture ( and a third rolling a Itone up a hill with fruirlefs 
toil. Hence the fables of Ixion, Prometheus and Syfi- 
f>hus. 

When no accufer appeared againft the deceafed, or 
the accufer was convided of fallhood, they ceafed to 
lament him, and his panegyrick was made ; after which 
he was delivered to a certain fcvere ferryman, who by 
order of the judges, and never without it, received the 
body into his boat (2) and tranfported it a-crofs the 
lake, to a plain embellilhed with groves, brooks, and 
other rural, ornaments. This place was called Elizour, 
{3^, or the habiiarion of joy. At the entrance of it, 
was placed the figure of a dog with three pair of jaws, 
which they called Cerberus (4); and the ceremony of 
interment was ended by thrice (^) fprinkling fand over 
the aperture of the vault, and thrice bidding the de* 
ceafed adieu. All thefe wife iy mbols addrelTed as fo 
many inftrudtions to the people, became the fources of 
endlefs fidion, when tranfplanted to Greece and Rome* 

(i) From the Chaldaick Tarah, admonition, doubled comes 
Tartarah, or Tartarus, that is, an extraordinary warning. 

(1) Sometimes the judges denied even their kings funeral ritcf 
on account of their mif-government. 

^5) From Elizout, full fatisfailion, or a place of repofe and joy. 

(4) They placed this image on account of that animal's known 
fidelity to man. The three heads denoted the three funeral criet 
over the corpfe, which is the meaning of the name, froni Ceri or 
Cri, an exclamation ; and Ber the grave or vault, comes Ctfrber, 
or Cerberu«, the cries of the grave. 

(s) J^J^^o tcrfulvfn. Horace, book I. ode 28. 
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The Egyptains regarded death as a deliverance (6). The 
boat ot tranfportarion they called Beiis (7), or tranquil- 
lity ; and the warerinan who was impartial in the juft ex- 
ecution of his office, they fly led Charon, which llgnifi.'s 
inBexibiitry or wrath. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

Of Apollo. 

THIS dtify makes one of the moil conrpicuoiis figures 
in the heathen theology, indeed not unjufily, from 
the glorious aitiibutes afcribed to him of being Xha god cf 
'iighi^ wuJicinet verfi and prophecy Tally mentions four of 
• this name, the mod antient of whom was the fon of 
Vulcan, and tutelaiy god of the Athenians ; the fecund a 
fon of Corybas, and bom in Crtte ; the third an Arcadian, 
called NomioD, from his being a great legiflator ; and the 
laft to whom the greateft honour is afcribed, the fon of 
Jupiter and Latona (8 , whofe beauty having gained the 
affe^ion of the king of the god*', Juno, on difcovering 
her pregnancy drove her out of licaven, and commanded 
the ferpenr Python to dtftroy her, from whofc purf'uit La- 
tona fled to the ifle of Delos in the fliapc of a quail (9), 
where ihe was ddivered of twins culled Diana and Apollo, 
the latter of whom foon after his birth, dtftroyed the 
iponfter Python with hts arrows (i), though fome defer 
the time o\ this viflory till he came to riper years. Put 
Latona's troubles did not end here, for flying into Lycia 
«kith her children fhe was denied the water of ihe fountain 
Mela, by the fhepherd Niocles and \\U clowns, uprn 
which flic turned them into frogs. After fettling her {on 



(6) They calleil it Pcloutah, alleviation or deliverance. Horace 
bas the fame thought. 

Le-vart funSuin pauferem Labor :hus, Cnnn. 1. 2. Od. 18. 

(7) Beri, quiet, fercnityj whence Diodoiiis Siculus calls Cha- 
ron's hark Bai'is. 

(8) Th£ daughter of Cseus the Titan, and Phoebe. 

(9; Whence the ifle w;is called Ortvtjia, though fome fay that 
Nej)lunc raiffd it cut of the fen to give hlr refuge. 
(i) Some afTwrt that Diana ailUled him in his lv^V\t. 
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ApoMo in Lycia, (he returned to Delos, and Diana'went to 
. rt'fide in Crete 

Tlie adventures of Apollo are pretty numerous. The 
nioft remarkable, are his quarrels with Jupiter, on account 
of the death of his Ton iEfcubpius, Killed by that deity 
on the complaint of Pluto, that he dccrcafed the number 
of the dead by the cures he performed. Apollo to re- 
venge this injury killed the Cyclops, who forged Jove's 
thunderbolts, for which he was banilbed heaven, and en- 
dured great fufFcrings on earth, being forced to hire bim- 
felf as a (liepherd to (2) Ad met us, king of ThelTaly, 
during his exercifmg which office, he is faid to have in- 
vented the lyre or lute, to footh his trouble. Jn this 
retirement an odd incident ba];)pened to him ; Mercury 
was born in the morning, by noon he had learned mu- 
fick, and compofed the teftudo; and in tne evening 
coming to Apollo he fo amufcd him with this new 
inftrument, that he found an opportunity to fleal his cat- 
tle, Apollo difcovering the theft, and infifting on refti- 
tution, the fly deity flole his bow and arrows ; fo that he 
was forced to change his revenge into laughter (3). 

From TltefTaly, Apollo removed to Sparta, and fet- 
tied near the river Eiirotas, where he fell in love with 
a fair boy called Hyacinth us, with \^hom being at play, 
Zephyrus through envy blew Apollo's quoit at his 
head, and killed him on. the fpot. To prefi»rve his me- 
mory, the god from hrs blood raifed the flower which 
bears his name (4). Though acco:ding to others he 
only tinged with it the violet (which was white before) 
into a purple, 

CyparifTus, a beautiful boy, a favourite of Apollo, 
being exceffively grieved for the death of a fawn or 



(2) Some give this hiftoiy another tum, and tell us that Apolla 
being king of the Arcadians, and depoled lor his tyranny, fled to 
Admctus, who gave him the command of the country lying near 
Ihe river Amphrylhs, inhabited by fhepberds. 
(3) Te bo'va olim, ttifi rceLiiciiJfL's 

PcT dolum amotas, querum mifiaci 
Voce dum terret^ Viduus Phai-etra 

Rifit Apollo. HoriLt. Lib. I. Ode X. L lo. 

(^) The Hyacinth or violet. 

deer 
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leer he loved, was changed by him into a cyprefs tree, 
which is fince facred to funeral rites. 

Apollo next vifited Laomeden king of Troy, where 
Ending Neptune in the fame condition with himfelf, and 
exiled from heaven, they agreed with that king to furnifh 
bricks to build the walls of his capital : he al/6 aflifted Al- 
cathous in building a labyrinth, in which was a (lone 
whereon he ufcd to depofit his lyre, and which emitted an 
harmonious found on the (lighteft fh*oke. 

Though Apollo was diftin^uiflied for his excellency in 
mufic, yet he was extremely jealous of rivalfhip on this 
head. The Mufes were under his immediate protedlion^ 
and the graihopper was confecrated to him by the Athe- 
nians on account of its harmony (c). We find Midas 
king ot Phrygia being conftitu ted judge between him and 
Pan, who pretended to vie with him in harmony, and 
gtviog judgment for the latter, was rewarded with a pair 
of afs's ears, to point out his bad tafte (6). Ovid has 
defcribed this ftory in an agreeable manner. Linus, who 
excelled all mortals in mufick, prefuming to fing with 
Apollo, was punifhed with death; nor did Mat fy as the 
fatyr efcape much better, for having found a flute or pipe, 
which Minerva threw away 17), he had the vanity to dif- 
pute the prize with Apollo, who being decreed vidlor^ 
hung up his antagonift on the next pine tree, and flayed 
hiiD alive; but afterwards changed him into a river, which 
falls into the Meander. 

This deity was fo (killed in the bow, that his arrows 
were always fatal,^ Python and the Cyclops experienced 
their force. When the giant Tityus endeavoured to 
ravifh Diana, he transfixed and threw hi:*ii into hell, 
where the vultures preyed on his liver. Niobe the daugh- 
ter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, being happy in 



(0 The Grecian potts celebrate the grafhoppcr as a very mu- 
W mfeft, that fings amongft the higheft branches of the trees : 

(fothat it muft have been a very different creature from the gral- 
Itopper known to us. See the notes in Cook's Hefiod. 

(6) Ovid, Book XI. Fab. III. line 90. 

(7) Becaufe as lh£ blew it, feeing herfelf in a fountain, (he 
found it deformed her. face. 
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(even Tons and as many daughters, was fo foollfh as to 
prefer herfelf to Latona. This fo enraged Apollo and 
Diana, that the former flew her fons with his darrs^ and 
the latter killed her daughters in the embraces of their 
mothei, whom Jupiter in companion to her inceflant grief, 
turned into a ftone, which (till emits moifture inAead of 
tears (8). 

The true meaning of the fable of Niobe is this ; it fig- 
nined the annual inundation of Egypt. The affront (he 
offered to Latona was a fymboi, to denote the neceflity 
Ihe laid that people under of retreating to the higher 
grcoinds. The fourteen children of Niobe arc thefouneei» 
cubits, that marked the increafe of the Nile (9). Apollo 
and Diana killing them with their arrows, reprefenrs la- 
bour and induftry, with the affiflance of the fun's warm 
influence, overcoming thefe difficulties, after the retreat 
of the flood. Niobe's being turned to a ilone, was owing 
to an equivocation. The continuance of ^liobe was the 
prcfcrvation of Egypt. But the word Selau, which fig^ 
nified faf<;ty, by a fmall alteration (Selaw) exprtfled » 
ftone. Thus Niobe became a real perfba metaroorphofed 
to a rock. 

Apollo referobled his father Jupicer, in his great pro* 
penfity to love. He fpent fome time with Venus in the 
iile of Rhodes, and during their interview it is faid the 
iky rained gold, and the earth was covered with lilltes 
and rofes. His moft celebrated amour was with Daphne^ 
(the daughter of the river Peneus), a virgin of Thef- 
faly, who was herfelf prepolTeflfed in favour of Liicip- 
pus, a youth of her own age. Apollo, to be revenged 
on his rival, put it in his head to di guife himfelf a- | 
mongfl the virgins who went a bathing, who di/co- 
vering the deceit, Itabbed him. After this the god pur- 
fued. Daphne, who flying to preferve her chaftity, was, 
on her intreaties to the gods, changed into a laurel (i), 



Ovid, Book VI. 1. 3^10. 

The Itatue of Nile in the Tuilleries at Paris, has fourteenr 
chiklren placed by it, to denote tliefe cubits, 
(i) Ovid, Book I. 1. 556. 

Ne/ftaUhed at Lo^ve^ andfiluabis arms fwitbbqys. Waller. | 

whofc 
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whofe leaves Apollo immediately confecrated to bind his 
temples, and made tha». tree the reward of poetry. 

The nymph Bolina, rather than yield to his iuit, threw 
herlelf into the fea, for which he rendered her immortal : 
nor was he much more fucccfsful in his courtihip of the 
nymph Cadalia, who vanifhed from him in (he form of 
a foantain, which was afterwards facred to the mufes (2). 
He debauched Leucothoe, daughter of Orchanus, king of 
Babylon, in the (hape of her mother Eurynome. Clytia, 
her fifler, jealous of her happinefs, difcovered the amour 
to their father, who ordered Leucothoe to be buried a- 
livc. Her lover, in pity to her fate, poured neAar on the 
grave, which turned the body into the tree which weeps 
the gum called franktncenfe. He then abandoned Clytia, 
who pined away, continually looking on the fun, till (he 
became the Heliotrope or fun flower (3). 

Of the children of Apollo, we fhall fpeak more at large 
in the following feftion 

Apollo had a great variety of names, either taken from 
his principal attributes, or the chief places where he was 
worfhfp|)ed. He was called the Healer, from his enliven- 
ing warmth and cheering influence, and Pxan (4), from 
the peflilenttal heats; to fignify the former, the antients 
placed the graces in his right hand, and for the latter a 
bow and arrows in his left ; Nomius, or the fhcpherd, 
from his fertilizing the earth, and thence fuflaining the 
animal creation; Delius f;), from his rendering all things 
manifefl ; Pythias, from his viftory over Python ; Lycius, 
Phcebus, and Phane^a, from his purity and fplendor. 

The principal places where he was worfhipped were 
Chryfus, Tenedos, Smyntha, Cylla, Cyrrha, Patrcea, 
Claros, Cynthius, Abasa, a city in Lycia, at Miletus, 
and amongfl the Maec»nians, from all which places he 
was denominated. He had an oracle and temple at 
"^cgyra, near which were two remarkable fountains. 



(2) Thence called Caftalian fillers. 

(3) Ovid, Book IV. I. 205. 
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called the Palm and the Olive, on account of the fweet- 
nefs and tranfparcncy of the water. He had an oracle at 
Delos, for fix months in the fummer feafon, which for 
the reil of the year was removed to Patara in Lycia, 
af)d thefe removals were made wiih great folemuity. But 
his mod celebrated temple was at Dclphos, the original 
of which was thus : Apollo being inftrudled in the art 
©f divination by Pan, the fon of Jupiter, and the nymph 
Thymbris, went to this oracle, where at that time The- 
mis gave her anfwers ; but the fcrpent Python hinder- 
ing him from approaching the oracle, he flew him, 
and fo took pofTeHion of it. His temple here* .in pro- 
cefs of time, became fo frequented, that it was called 
the oracle of the earth, and all the nations and princes 
in the world vied with each other in their munificence 
to it. Crcefus, king of Lydia, gave at one time a thou- 
fand talents of gold to make an altar there, befides pre- 
fents of immenfe value at other times, Phalaris, the tyrant 
of Agrigentum, prefented it a brazen bull, a mailer-piece 
of art. The refponfcs here were delivered by a virgla 
prieflefs (6) called Pythia, or Phoebas, placed on. a tripos 
(7) or ftool with three feet, called alfo cortina, from the 
£kin of the Python with which it was covered. It is 
uncertain after what manner thefe oracles were deliver^! 
though Cicero fuppofes the Pithonefs was infpired« or ra- 
ther intoxicated by certain vapours which alcended from 
the cave. In Italy, Apollo had a celebrated fhrine at 
mount Sora£le, where his priefts were fo remarkable 
for fan£Vity, that they could walk on burning coals un- 
hurt, The Romans eredled to him many temples. Af- 
ter the battle of Adium, which decided the fate of the 
(i^orld, and fecured the empire to AuguQus, this prince 
not only built him a chapel on that promontory, and 
renewed the folemn games to him, but foon after raifed 
a mofl magnificent temple to him on mount Palatine in 
Rome, the whole of Clarian marble. The gates were 



(6) Some fay that the Pythonefs being once debauched, the ora- 
cles were aftciwards delivered by an old woman in the drefs of a 
young maid. 

M Authors vary as to the tilpos, ibme making it a veflel in' 
whkli tlic pricltefs bathed. 

of 
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of Ivory cxquifirely carved, and over the frontifpeice were 
the folar chariot and horfes of mafly gold. The portico 
contained a noble library of the Greek and Latin authors. 
Within, the place was decorated with noble paintings, and 
a ftatuc of the god by the fannous Scopas, attended by a 
gigantic figure in bral's fifty feet high. In the area were 
four brazen cows, reprefenting the daughters of Prac^us, 
king of the Argives, who were charged into that form tor 
preluming to rival Juno in beauty, 7 htfe ftatues were 
wrought by Myron. 

The ufual facrifices to Apollo, were lambs, bulls and 
oxen. The animals facred to him were the wolf, from his 
acutenefs of fight ; the crow from her augury, or foretelling 
the weather; the fwan, from its divining its own death; 
the hawk, from its boldnefs in flight ; and the cock, from 
its foretelling his rife. The grafhopper was alfo reckoned 
agreeable to him on account of its mufic. Of trees, the 
laurel, palm, olive and juniper, were mofl in efleem with 
him. All young men, when their beards grew, confecrat- 
ed their locks in his temple, as the virgins did theirs in the 
temple of Diana. 

The four great attributes of Apollo were dMnation, 
healings mufic^ and archery ; all which maniftflily refer to 
the fun. Light difpelling darknefs is a flrong emblem of 
tiuth diifipating ignorance; what conduces more to life 
and health than the folar warmth, or can there be a jufter 
fymbol of the planetary harmony than Apollo's (7) lyre? 
As his dans are fa id to have deflroyed the monf^er Python, 
fo his rays dry up the noxious moiflure, which is perni- 
cious to vegetation and frultfulnefs. 

The Perfian^, who had a high veneration for this planet, 
adored it, and the light proceeding from it, by the names 
of Mithra and Orofmanes ; the Egyptians by thofeof Ofi- 
ris and Orus ; and from their antiquities, let us now feek 
feme illuflration of the birth and adventures of Apollo. 

The Ifis which pointed out the neomenia^ or monthly 
feftivaJ, before their annual inundation, was the fyni- 



(7) Th« feven firings of which are faid to reprefent the fevea 
planets. 

bolical 
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bolical figure of a creature with the upper part of a 
woman, and the hinder of a lizard, placed in a reclining 
pofture. This they called Leto (8;, and ufed it to fignify 
to the people the neceffity of laying in the provifions of 
olives, paiched corn, and fuch other kinds of dry food, 
for their fubfiftcnce, during the flood. Now when the 
waters of the Nile decreafed time enough to allow them a 
month, before the entrance of the fun into Sagittarius^ 
the Egyptian farmer was fure of leifqre enough to mrvcy 
and fow his ground, and of remaining in abiolute fecurtty 
till harveft. This conquefl of the Nile was rcprefcnted by 
an Orus, or image, armed with arrows, and fubduing 
the monfler Python. This they called Ores (9), or 
Apollo (i). The figure of Ifis above-mentioned, they 
alio fliled Deione, or Diana (2), and they put in her hand 
the quail, a biid which with them was the emblem, of 
fccurity (3). 

Thefe emblems, carried by the Phoenicians into Greece^ 
gave rife to all the fable of Latona perfecuted by the Python^ 
and flying to Delos in the form of a quail, where (he 
bore Orus and Dione, or Apollo and Diana. Thus (as on 
former occafions) the hieroglyphicks only defigned to point 
out the regular feftivals, and to inilru£l the people in what 
they were to do, became in the end the objefts of a ifenfe- 
lefs aiid grofs idolatry. 

When Tyre was befieged by Alexander, the citizens 
bound the ilatue of Apollo with chains of gold ; but 
when that^ conqueror took the place, he releafed the 
diety, who' thence obtained the name of Philalexandrus, 
or the friend ot Alexander. At Rhodes, where he was 
WOT (hipped in a peculiar manner,, there was a colnfitf j 
image of him at the mouth of the harbour feventy cubits ^ 
high (4). 



8"> From Lcto, orLetoah, alizard. 
9) From Hores, a deftroyer or waiter. 
Apollo fignifies the fame. 

From Dei, fufficiency, comes Deione, abundance 
Selave in the Phoenician fisnifies fecurity, as alfoaquail.^ 
hence they ufed the quail to figniry the thing. The Latin words i 
Salus ajid Salvo ai*e derived from heace., . -* 

(4) Wcfli;dl fpeak of tliis hereafter. 

Pliccb 
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Phoebus (5 ) was very differently reprefented in different 
-countries and times, according to rhe charadter he airum- 
•ed. To depi(St the folar light, the Peri^ans ufed a figure 
with the head of a lion covered with a Tiara, in the Per- 
(ian garb, and holding a mad bull by the horns, a fym- 
bo] plaioly of Egyptian original. The latter people ex- 
prefled him fometioies by a circle with rays; at other 
tinnes by a fceptre with an eye over it; but their great em- 
blem of the Iblar light, as diflinguifhed from the orb 
itfcl^ was the golden feraph, or fiery flying Terpen t (6). 
The Hicropolitans ihewed him with a pointed beard, 
thereby expreffing the ftrong emiilion of his rays down- 
ward ; over his head was a bafket of gold, reprefentin^; 
the aethereal light : he had a breafl-plate on, and in his 
right-hand held a fpear, on the fummit of which flood 
the image of viflory (fo that Mars is but one of his at- 
tributes;; this befpoke him irrefiflable and ruling all 
things : in His left hand was a flower, intimating the ve- 
getable creation nouriflied, matured, and continued by his 
beams: around his fhouMers he wore a vefV, depidted with 
gorgons and fnakes ; this takes in Minerva, and by it is 
expreiied the virtue and vigour of the folar warmth, en- 
Evening the apprehenfion and promoting wifdom ; whence 
alfo he is with great propriety the prefident of the mufes : 
ck>re by were the expanded wings of the eagle, repre- 
fenting the xther, fbretched out from him as from its pro- 
per center : at his feet were three female figures encircled 
by a feraph, that in the midfl being the emblem of the 
earth riling in beauty from the midfl of nature and confu- 
jG» (the other two) by the emanation of his light ^ figni. 
ficd by the feraph or dragon. 

Under the character of the fun, Apollo was depifled 
\ in a chariot drawn by four horfts, whofe names the 
I poets have taken care to give us as well as thofe of 
l?luto. The ]X)ets feigned each night that he went to 
I reft with Thetis in the ocean, and that the next morn- 
I log the Hours got re^dy his horfes for him to renew his 



(5) From Pheob, the fource, and oh the overfiowingf, cr tlie 
firce of the inundatiotiy the Egyptians expreffing the annual ex - 
^ Be& of the Nile by a fun, with a river proceeding from its mouth. 
• (fi) Vide Macrob. Saturn. 1. x, c. 17. 
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courfe, (fee Cambray's Tclemaque for a pifture) and on- 
barred the gates ot day.] It is no wonder they have 
been lavifh on a fubjed, which affords fuch" excenfive 
room for the imagination to difplay itlelf, as the beauties 
of the fun-rifing. When reprefented as Liber Pater (7), 
he bore a (hield to (liew his protedtion of mankind. At 
ether times he was drawn as a beardlefs youth, his locks 
diihevelled, and crowned with laurel, holding a bow In 
his right hand with his arrows, and the lyre in his left. 
The palace of the Sun has been admirably defcribed by 
Ovid, as well as his carr^ in the fecond book of his Me^ 
tamorphofis. 



CHAP. XXX. 

Of the Sons or Offspring of Apollo, -^sculapius. 
Phaeton, Orpheus, Idmon, Aristaus, Sec* 



ot* .1 

me k 
I of f. 



AS Apollo was a very gallant deity, fo he had a rerj 
numerous iflue, of which it is neceffary to give 
fome account, as they make a confiderable figure in poe* 
tical hiflory. The firft and mod noted of his fons wu 
^fculapius, whom he had by the nymph Coronis. Some 
fay that Apollo (hot his mother, when big with child 1 ' 
him, on account of her infidelity ; but repenting the fa3 ';i 
faved the infant, and gave him to Chiron to be inflrtic- 
ted (8) in phyfic. Others report, that as King Phlegyas* 
her father, was carrying her with him into Peloponnefui^ 
her pains furprifed her on the confines of Epidaurii, 
where, to conceal her fhame, (he expofed the infant on a 
mountain. However this be, under the care of this new . 
mafter he made fuch a progrefs in the mtdxal art, al i 
gained him a high reputation; fo that he was even re*' | 
ported to have raifed the dead. His firfl cures were j 
wrought upon Afcles, king of Epidaurus, and Aunes, 

(7) Virgil gives him this name in his firll Georgic. 

ros, O clarijlima mundi 

Lumina^ labeniem caelo qui ducitis annuTtty 

Liber & alma Ceres. i 

(8) Ovid, who relates the ftory of Coronis his fanciful way," 1 
teJJs us that Corvus, or the raven, who difcovered her amour, had,' 

by Apollo, lus feathers changed tronv black to iju/jite. 

VAnff 
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i^ing of Daunia, which lad was troubled with fore 
jycs. In fliort, his fuccefs was (o great, that Pluto, 
who faw the number of his ghofts daily decreafe, com- 
plained to Jupiter, who killed him with his thunder- 
bolts. 

Cicero reckons up three of his name. The firft the 
fen of Apollo, worfhipped in Arcadia, who invented the 
probe and bandages for wounds ; the fecbnd the brother 
of Mercury, killed by lightening ; and the third the Ton 
of Arfippus and Arfione, who firft taught the art of 
tooth-drawing and purging. Others make ^fculapius, 
an Egyptian, king of Memphis, antecedent by a thou- 
land years to the iEfculapius of the Greeks. The Ro- 
mans numbered him amongft the Dii Adfcititii, of fuch 
as were raifcd to heaven by their merit, as Hercules, 
Caflor and Pollux, &c. 

The Greeks received their knowledge of iCfculapius 
from the Phaenicians and Egyptians. His chief temples 
were at Pergamus, Smyrna, at Trica, a city of Ionia, 
tnd the iHe of Coos ; in all which, votive tablets were 
bong up (9), Hiewing the difeafes cured by his afTiflance ; 
but his moft famous Chrine was at Epidaurus, where every 
five years in the fpring, folemn games were inftituted to 
him nine days after the ifthmian games at Corinth. 

The Romans grew acquainted with him by an accident ; 
a plague happened in Italy, the oracle was confulted, and 
the reply was, that they fhould fetch the god ^^fculapius 
from Epidaurus. An embafly was appointed of ten 
fenttors, at the head of whom was Q^ Ogulnius. Thefe 
deputies, on their arrival, vifiting the temple of the god, 
t huge fcrpent came from under the altar, and crolfing 
the city, went diredlly to their (hip, and lay down in the 
cabin of Ogulnius ; upon which they fet fail immediately, 
and arriving in the Tiber, the ferpcnt quitted the fhip, 
flkid retired to a little ifland oppofite the city, where a 
temple was eredted to the god and the peflilence ceafed. 



(9) From thefe tablets or votive infcriptions, Hippocrates, is faid 
Doaye colle£lcd his aphorifms. 
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The animals facrificed to iBfculapius were the goat; 
feme fay, on account of her nurfing him ; others, be- 
caufe this creature is unhealthy, as lahouring under a 
perpetual fever. The dog and the cock were facred to 
him, on account of their fidelity and vigilance. The 
raven was alfo devoted to him for its forecaft, and being 
fkilled in divination. Authors aie not agreed as to hii 
being the inventor of phyfic, fome affirming he only 
perfcdled that part which relates to die regimen of the ' 
fick. 

Let us now fe^k for the origin of this fable. The 
public fign or fymbol expofed by the Egyptians in their 
alTemblies, to warn the people to mark the depth of the < 
inundation, in order to regulate their ploughing accord- 
ingly, was the figure of a man with a dog's head car* 
rying a pole with ferpents twifled round it, to which 
they gave the names of Anubisti)> Thaaut (2), and JEf" 
culapius (^). In procefs of time they made ule of this 
re^rcfentation for a real king, who, by the ftudy of 
phyfic, fought the prefervation of his Aibjefts. Thus 
the dog and the ferp.nts became the charadlerifticks of 
jEfculapius amongd the Romans and Greeks, who were 
entirely ftrangers to the original meaning of thefe hie- 
roglyphicks. , 

j^fculapius had, by his wife Epione^ two ions, Machaon I 
and Podalirhis, both (killed in furgery, and who are men- / 
tioned by Homer as prefentat the fiege of Troy, and were 
very ferviceable to the Greeks. He had alfo two daughters, 
called Hygicea and Jafo. 

This deity is reprefented in different attitudes. At 
Epidaurus his (latue was of gold and ivory (4), (eared 
on a throne of the fame materials, his head crowned 
with rays, and a long beard, having a knotty flick ia 
one hand, the other entwined with a ferpent, and a dog 
lying at his feet. The Phliafians depided him as beard- 

(i> From Hannobeach, which in Phaenician fignifies the barker }_ 
orwarner, Aniibis 



I 



(z) The word Tayant, fignifies the dog. 



From Aifii, man, and Caleph, dog, comes ^fcaleph, the 
miuidog, or ^fculapius. 

(4) This image was the work of Thrafymedes, the fon of Arig- 
notus, SL native of Pturos. 

Icfs; 
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lc(s.; and the Romans crowned him with laurel, to de- 
note his defcent fiom 'Apollo. The knots in his ft..tF 
iignify the difficulties that occur in the ftudy of lue- 
diciiie. 

Phaeton was the fon of Apollo and the nymph Cly- 
inene. Having a difpute with Epaphus, the fon of Jupi- 
ter and lo, the latter upbraided him. that he was not 
rea}ly the fon of his father, and that his^ niother only 
made ufe of that pretence to cover* her infamy. The 
youth fired at this reproach, by his mother's advice, car* 
ried his complaint to his father Phabus, who received 
him with great tendernefs, and, to allay his difquietude, 
fwore by Styx to grant him whatever he requefted, as a 
mark or bis acknowledging him for his fon. Phaeton 
boldly aiked the diredlion of the folar chariot for one day. 
The father at once grieved and furprized at the demand, 
ufcd all arguments in vain to diffuade him from the 
attempt ; bat being by his oath reduced to fubmit to hij 
obflinacy, he gave him the reins, with the beft direc. 
tions he could how to ufe them. The ambition of our 
young adventurer was too fatal to himfclf. He lofl his 
judgment and way together; and Jupiter, to prevent 
his fettmg the world on fire, was obliged with his thunder- 
bolts to hurl him from his feat into the river Eridanus or 
the Po His fillers Phaethufa, Lampetia, and Phcsbe, 
lamented his lofs fo inctflantly upon the banks, that 
the gods changed them into black poplar trees, whofe 
juice produces the eledrum or amber, Cycnus, king of 
Liguria, no lefs grieved for his lofs, was changed into 
a fwan, a bird which became after facred to Apollo. 
This ftory makes a very confiderable figure in Ovid (5). 
who has outdone himfelf on this fubjeft. 

A late author offers an ingenious conjeflure, with 
regard to this fable (6). Lii»en-cloih was the great 
manufa£lure of Egypt, and the bleaching of it confe- 
quently of great importance. The image expofed for 
diredling this, was a youth with rays round his head, 
and a whip in his hand, feated on an orb, to which they. 

(5) Ovid Metainoi-ph*. lib. II. in principio. 

(6) LaPluche hift. de Cieux. 

E ^-^N^ 
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gave the na:ne of Phaeton (7), and Ben-Clininuh (S)» 
Piobably the months of May, Jure, and July, we:e 
the three fiftcrs of Phaeton, bccaufe during thpfe months 
they wallied their linen whi e ; of which Cygnus, or 
the r»van, the friend of Phaeton, is a further iymbol. 
Now as the word Albanoth, applied to thefe months 
^9), fignifi.s alfo pDplar trees, it gave rife to this meta- 
inorphofis. 

Orpheus was the Ton of Phcebus, by the mufe Cal- 
liope (i). He was born in Thrace, and redded near 
mount Rhodope, where he married Eurydice, a prin- 
cefs of that country. Arifteus, a neighbouring piince, 
who fell in love with her, attempted to furprize her, 
and in her flight, to efdpe his violence, fhe was killed 
by the bite of a ferpent. Her difconfolate bufband was 
fo afFeded at his lois, that he defcended by the way of 
Taeuarus to hell, in order to recover her. As mufic 
and poetry were to him hereditary talents, he exerted 
them in fo powerful a manner, that Pluto and Profer- 
pine were fo far touched, as to reftore him his beloved 
confort on one condition, that he fhoulJ not look back 
cm her, till they came to the light of ihe woi Id, His im- 
patient fondnefs made him break this article, and he 
loft her for ever. Grieved at her lofs, he retired to the 
woods and forcfts, wh ch it is faid were fenfible of his 
Larmony (z). But the Msenades or Bacchae, either in- 
•cenled at his vowing a widowed life, or, as others fay, 
inftigated by Bacchus, whofe worfhip he neglc£ted (3), 
tore him in pieces, and fcatrered his limbs about the 
fields, which were colledltd and buried by the Mufes. 
His head and harp, v\h'ch were cafi if. to the Hebrus, 



(7J From Pha the montli, and. Eton linen, is made Phaeton ; 
tliat 18, the indiftion of the linen works. 

(8) Ben-Climmah , the fon of hot weather. Hence the ftory of 
Phaeton*s burning the world. 

(9) Albanoth, or Lebanoth, fignihes the whitening fields or 
yards for bleaching. 

(i^ Some make nim the fon of Oeao^rusand Calliope. 

(2^ Ovid Mctam. lib. XI. in principio. 

(3) Others fay by Venu<5, on account c f his defi>ifing her ritet, 
•and tlirit th^ nymphs, excited by her, tore liim in pieci4 in iirug- 
jgling who fiiould have him. 

were 
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were can led to Lefbos, and tho former interred there. 
His harp was tranlported to the ikies, where it fbrius one 
of the con del la t ions. He himfelf was changed into a 
fwan, and left a fon called Methon, who fotinaed in 
Thrace a city of his own name. Ovid has given us this 
W'hole £tory (4) 4 l3ut contraiy to his ulUal method, has 
t>roke the thread of it by inttrlperting it in diffcient pairs 
of his work. 

It 4s certain that Orpheus may be placed as ^he earlit(l 
'pcet of Greece, where he firft introduced aftronomy^ di-Tfi-^ 
nityy mufici and poetry^ all which he had learned in Egypt. 
He wrote many volumes in natural philoiophy and anti- 
quities (5), of which only a few inn per fed fragments have 
efcaped the rage of time. In his book of ftones he fdys 
-of himfeltt He could under ft and /hi flight and language of 
birds 9 fltf the cour/e of rivers^ overcome the poi/on vf fer-^ 
fents^ and enjen penetrate the thoughts of the heart (6). 

Let us feek the origin of this fable once more in 
Egypt, the mother country of fiction. In July, when 
the fun entcFed Leo, i^ie Nile ove flcvcd all the plains. 
To denote the public joy at feeing the inundation rife 
to its due height, they exhibited a youth playin}? on the 
lyre or fiftfum, and fitting by a tame lion. When the 
waters did not increafe as they fhould, this Horns was 
rtprefented flretchcd on the back of a lion as dead. 
This fymbol they called Oreph or Orpheus (7', to 
•Tignify that agriculture was then quite tinreafoi^able and 
dormant. The fongs thty amiifed themfeives wirh at 
this duU feafon, for want of extrcife, were cailed the 
•hymn* of Orpheus; and as hnibandry revived imme- 
diately after, it gave rife to the fable of Orpheus re- 
turning from hell. The Ifis placed near this Horus, 



(4J In bis Xth and Xlth books. 

(5) *le wrote a book of hymns, and treatifes en the genci-ation 
of tn-:; e-lemeots.i on ihc giants warj on the ru)>c of PiQi.^ipiPfi ^n 
the labours of Hcicyles j of itone^ j on the rites and inylUiies of 
t Ik Egypt' an?: ; ' ^ 

r6) This- probably Ktetifeto the fable of his making rocks 
zxs^ forerts move to his lyre. , ... . . 

0) From. Oreph, occiput, or tJic back' part i)f the. hcaii, 

E 2 ^5w?2^ 
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they called Eurydice (8), and as the Greeks took all theft 
figures in the literal and not the emblematical knfe, they 
made Eurydice the wife of Orpheus. 

Jdmon was the fon of Apollo by Afleria, and attended 
the Argonauts in their expedition to Colchis, being fam- 
ed for his fktll in augury ; but wandering from his com- 
panions, as they occafionaliy landed, he was killed by a 
wild boar. 

Another of the children of Apollo was Linus, whom 
he had by the nymph Terpfichore. He was born at Thebes, 
and eminent for learnings if it be true that Thamyris, 
Orpheus, and Hercules, were all his fcholars. Some fay 
he was (lain by the latter for ridiculing him ; but if Or* 
pheus, (as others a£Brm) lived a hundred years before 
Hercules, it is rather probable that Linus was the difciple 
of Orpheus. However this be, Linus wrote on the origin 
of the world, the courfes of the fun and moon, and the 
production of animals. 

After all, Linus was only a fymbol of the Egyptians, 
iwhich the Greeks, according to cuftom, pcrfonated. Ac 
the end of autumn or harveit, the Egyptians fell to their 
night-work, of making linen-clo*h (9), and the figure 
then expofcd waf called Linus fi), and denoted the fit- 
ting up or watching during the night. 

Ariftaeus was the fon of Apollo, by Cyrene,a'virgin nymph', 
^ho uied to accompany him in hunting, and whom he 
firft fell in love with on fed'ng' her encounter a lion. He 
was born in Lybia. He received his education from the 
'^lymphs, who taught him to extradt oil from olives, «nd 
to make honey, cheefe and butter ; ail which arts he com- 
-municated to mankind. On this account he was regard- 
ed as a rural deity. From Africa he pa (fed into Sardinil j 
and bicily, from whence he travelled into Thrace, where 
Bacchus initiated him in his myfleries. We have already 
mentioned how his pafilon occafroned the death of Eury-1 
dice, to revenge which the wood-nymphs deft rayed hi« | 

(8) Trom Eri, a lion, and Daca', tamed. Is formed Eridaca, 
Eurydice, or the lion^tamed, i- e. the viojencc or rage of the in- 
undation overcome, • ■ • ' *',. ' 



(0) This,wjis ihqir /Jii^f iiianuf;ailHre. 



LihiiV, from Lyri, to'watch, whence our word linen; that 
iijtlie work, far the time of doing it. 
•'- '• bee-; 
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bce-hives. Concerned at this lofs, he advifed with his mother, 
and was told by the oracle to facfifice bulls to appeafe 
her fhaJe; which council following, the bees ivhich 
iffaed from the carcaffcs fully fupplied the damages he 
had fuftained (2), He died near mount Kaemus, and 
was deified on account of the fei vices he had done to 
mankind by his ufeful inventions. He was alfo honour- 
ed in the ifle of Coos, for his calling the Etedan winds to 
relieve them in an exceflive time of heat. Htrodotus 
fays, that he appcaied at Cyzicum after his death, and 
three hundred and forty years after, was feen in Italy 
at Metapontum, where he injcined the inhabitants to 
t\e& a ftdtue to him near that of Apollo; which, 011 
confuliing the orade, they perforrticd. 

Circe was the daughter of Phoebus, by Perfis the child' 
of Occanus, and a celebrated forcerefs. Her firft huf- 
band was a king of the Sarmats, whom (he poifoned, for 
which '(he was expelled the kingdom, and fled- to a pro- 
montory on the coaft of Tufcany, which afterwards took, 
her name. Here (he fell in love with Glaucus, one of 
the fea deities, who preferring Scylla to her, (he changed 
her into a fea monfter. Picus, king of the Latins, her 
next favourite, for rejedling her addrc(res, was meta^- 
inorphofed into a woodpecker* 

The nioft remarkable of Circe^s adventures, was with* 
Ulyfles, This prince returning from Troy, was caft away- 
on her coaft, and his men, by a drink (he gave them, 
WtTC transformed to fwine, and other beafts, Uly(res was 
preferved by Mercury, who. gave him the herb moly, to 
fecure him from her inchantiT.ents, and inftruded him, 
when (he attempted to touch him with her wand, to 
draw his f^ord, and make her fwear by Styx, fh? would 
ufe him as a friend, orherwife he would kill her. By^ 
this means, he procured the liberty of his' companions, 
and continued a year with Circe, who bore him two chil- 
dren, viz. Agrius and Latinus. Circe had a fepulchre 
in one of the ifles, called Pharmacufx, near Salamis. 

Circe was no other than the Egyptian Ifis, whoi^ 



(a) Virgil has introduced this ftory with great elegance and 
prupritty, in his IVth Gcorgic, 1. 314^ 



E 3 ^<5iX\^'^» 
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Hcrus, or attending image, every month alTuming (bmt 
different fonn, as a human body, with the heads of 
a hoOt dog, ferpent, or tortoife, which gave rile lo the 
table of her changing men by her inchantmcnis i^io rheie 
animals. iiencc \hi iigxpnans gave her the n^me of 
Ciice» which fignifi-s ihc iiiiiigina. 

Apollo had many other chilcren^ JE'^hufd the daugh- 
ter of Neptune bore him Elurherus. By Evadiie he had 
ianus; by Atria, Miletus, Oaxts and Arabus, who gave 
is name to Arabia ; by Melia, he had Ifmeiiious and Tas- 
narus ; by Agiaia, Thtflor ; by Manto, Mopfus ; by Aoa* 
thrippe, Chius ; by Achalide, he had Deipbus, and mar 
ny others too tedious too enumerate. 



CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Mvsis, and Pegasus, the Graces, and tht 

SVRENS. 

THESE celebrated goddefles, the Mufes, were the 
daughters of Jupicer and Mnemofyne, though 
fome think them born of Ccclus. Their number at firft 
was only three or four (3), but Homer and Hefiod have 
fixed it at nine (4), which ir has never (ince exceeded. 
They were born on mount Pierus, and educated by the 
nymph Eupheme. 

They had many apj)elIation$ common to them all, as 
Picrides from the place of their birth; Heliconides, from 
mount Helicon in Baeotia ; ParnalFide*:, from the hill of 
Parnaflus in Phocis ; Ciiherides from mount Citheron, a 
place they much frequented ; Aonides, from Aonia; 
Hippocranides, Agannipides, and Caftalides, from differ- 
ent fountains confecratcd to them, or to which they vrtvc 
fuppcfed to re fort. 



(3J Mneme, Aetfe, Melete, that is, Memory, Singing, and Me- 
ditation, to which fome add Thelexiope. 

^ (4.) Some affign as a reafon for this, that when the citizens of 
Sicyon direfted three (kilfiil Statuaries, to make each three ttatues 
of the three Mules, they were all fo well executed, that th«y did 
not know which to chufe, but ere^led all the nine, and tliat Hefiod 
•niy ^ave them names. 

In 
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In general they w.-re the tutelar goddeffes of all fa- 
cud ftftivals and bunqi:c'S, and the patroneiTrs of all 
polite and ufeful arcs. 1 hey fiippoitcd virtue in diftrtfs, 
fand prefcrved worthy anions fr-m oblivion HoiT.cr calls- 
tbcin the niiftrtflcs ani cor reft relTrs cf manners (5). 
With regard to the fciences, thefe fifteis had eac^ their 
p-Kticular province or dep^rtmmt, though poeiry fetmed 
more imraediarely under their united protedlion. 
' Calliope (fo called from the fweetncfs of her voice) 
prefided over rhetoric, and was reckoned the fir (I of the 
nine fiilsrs. 

Clio, the fecond (6), was the Mafe of hiftory, and 
takes her name from her in^naortalizing the afUons fhe: 
records. 

Erato (7), was the patronefs of elegiac, or amorous 
poetry, and the inventrefs of dancing. To Thalia (8-^ 
belonged comedy, and whatever was gay, amiable, ai)d 
plt&fant. Euterpe, (named from her love of harmony) 
had the care of tragedy. 

Melpomene, (fo ftiled from the dignity and excellency 
of her -fong) was the guardian Mufe of lyric and epic 
poetry (9). 

Terpiichore was the proteftrefs of mufic, particularly 
the flute (i). The chorus of the antient drama was her 
province, to which fome add logic. 

To Polyhymnia (2), belonged that harmony of voice 
and geflure, which gives a perfe6lion to oratory and po- 
etry, and which flows from juft fentiments and a good 
memory. 

Urania was the Mufe whofe care extended to all di- 
vine or celeilial fubjeds, fuch as the hymns in praife of 



(5) Hence old bards and poets were in fuch high efteem, that 
when Agamemnon went to the fiegc of Troy, he left one with 
Clytcmnt ftra, to keep her faithful, and Egifthus could not corrupt 
her, fail he had deftroyed this Counfellor. 

(6) From Kxi^, Glory (7), from i^»'^. Love (8), from 6 x;ijir, 
toflourifh or revive (9), from |xiA©, xaL^v^ to make a concert on 
lymphony, 

(i) Tt^t f reti x'^'i *^ delight in chorufes. 
(») From ttgTw., and ^xvux a gieat memory, 

£ 4 the 
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the gods, the motions of the heavenly bodies, and what- 
ever regardtd pbilofophy or aflrofiomy (3). 

The Mufes though fa id to be virgin?, were iro cnc- 
n\e$ to love (4). We hbve already taken no ice oi 
Calliope and Terpfichore yielding to the addrefles ol 
Apoilo. If their coiDplaifance was folcly owing to the 
relentment of Venus, who infpired the flames of love, 
to reveiTge the denth of her favourite Adonis ; it muft be 
owned that the Mufes have fmce been fufficiently devoted 
Xo her ieryice. 

The Mufes, were therofelvts not wholly fiecfromrcs- 
venge, as appears in the flory of Thamyris. This per- 
I'on was the ior» of Philammon, and the nymph Agriopa, 
and born at Oderfae, once a famous city of Thrace. He 
became fo excellent a proficient in mufic, that he had the 
courage, or vanity, 10 contend (5) with the Mufes ; but 
being overcome they rot on*y pnniflied him with thie 
lofs of fight and memory, but caiifed Jupiter to caft him 
into hell, to expiate his impiety. 

The Mufes were reprcfenttd%crowned with flowers, 
or wreaths of palm, each holding fome indrument or 
token of the fcience or art over which (he prefided. Tbcjr 
were depicted as young, and the bird facred to them was 
thefwanl6J. 

To trace the origin of thefe fabulous deities, it Is 
neceffary to obferve, that the nine emblematical fieures, 
which were exhibited amongft the Egyptians,^ to denote 
,the nine months, duiing which that country was freed 
from the inuiwiation, had each fome inllrument, or fym- 
bol, peculiar to the bufmTfs of the months, as a pair 
of compafTes, a flute, a mafk, a trumpet. &c. All tncfe 
images were purely hieroglyphical, to point out to the 
people what they w«re to do, and to aicertain their u(e. 



E3^ From sf^f®^, Heaven. 
4) The virginity or chaftity of tlie Mufes, is a point difputtfd 
by the antidnt writers, though the majority inclines in their favour. 

(5) Thamyris wrote a poem on the wars of the gods with^e 
Titans, which exceeded every thing that appeared of tlie kind be- 
fore. 

(6) Perhaps becaufe it was confecrated to their jnafter Apollo. 

they 
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were called the nine Mufes (7). The Greeks, who 
ed this groupe of emblems as fo many real divinities, 
care 10 give each a parrlcular name, iuited to the 
ments they bore, and which' threw a new difguife 
:he truth. 

e Graces are alfo attendants of the Mofes, though 
I' in the train of Venus (8). Some make them the 
Iter of Jupiter and fiurynome, others of Bacchus 
Venus. They were three, Aglaia, Thalia and 
rofyne, names relative to thcfir nature (9). The- 
emonians and Athenians kn(;w but two, to whom 
gave different appellations ( 1). Ereoclts, king of 
>rchomenians, was the fir (I who ereded a temple 
m. 
;afus was a winged horfe produced by the blood 

fell from Meduia's head, when (he was killed by 
IS, He flew to mount Helicon, the feat of the 
{, where, with a ftroke of his hoof,, he opened a« 
lin called Hippocrene; or the horfes fpring (2), 
s unravelling thefe figures, will convince us how 

they belong to this article, as they complete its 
ation. Near the nine female figures which be- 
sd the dry ieafon, were pFaced three othtj-s repre- 
g the three months of inundation, and were drawn 
imes fwathed, as incapable of ufmg their hands and. 

Ihefe were called Charitout fj^, or the divorce, 
refemblance of this word to the Greek Charites,. 

fignities thankfgivings or favours, gave rife to the 

From the word Mofe, that is, faved or difcngaged from the 
J whence tlie name of Mofes given to the Hebrew lawgiver, 
• did the Phoenician and Egyptian languages agree, which 
me fmail difference of pronunciation only, made two dif- • 
•ngues. 

; chufe to place them here on account of the explanation of - 
lie under one view. 

Aglaia, or honeity, to fhew that benefits (hould be beftowed 
Thalia, or flourilhing, to denote that the fenfe of kindnefs 
never to die 5 Euphrolyne, or chearfulnel's, to fignify that 
J ihould be conferred and received with mutual pleafure. 
The Spartan graces were Clito and Phaena 5 thoie of Athens,, 
and Hegemo. 

Pons Caballinus. See Perfms, Satyr I. 
From Charat, to divide, comes Charitout the fepiaration oft 
rcc. 

E 5 i^'t 
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fable of the Graces, or th:ee goddtfles prefiding over benefits 
and outward charms. 

Yet, as during the inundation, all parts could not be 
fo fully fuppHed, but that fome commerce was necefTiryt 
they had recourfe to fmall barks, to fail from one city ta 
the other. Now the emblematical figure of a fhip or 
veffel, in Egypt and Phoenicia, was a winged horfe (6), 
by which name the inhabitants of Cadiz, a Phoenician colo- 
ny, called their veffrls. Now if the Mules and Graces 
are the goddclfe? vhich prefide o er arts and gratitude, 
this emblem becomes uninrelligible. Bur if we take the 
nine Mufrs for the months ol ailion and induftry, ani 
the three Graces for the rhfee months of inundation and 
rtft, the winged horfe, or boat with fails, is a true pic ■ 
ture of the end of navigation, and the return of rural 
toils.' To this figure the Egyptians gav^ the name of* 
Pe^afiis (7), exprtflive of i s true mearing. AH thefe 
images transplanted to Greece, became the Ibutce of end- 
Jefs confufion and fable. 

By the Latin and Grrek poet<f, the Graces are repre- 
fented as beautiful young virgins, naked, or but very 
nightly cloathed (8j, and having wings on their feet. 
They are ?\(o joined hand in hand, to denote their unity. 

The Syrens were the daughters of Achelous. Their 
lower pans were like fifties, and their upper like wo- 
men J but they were fo Ikilled in mnfic, that they in- 
fr>ared all who heard them to deftrufti? n PrtfJuming 
to contend with the Mn^es, they weje vanquifhed and ftrip- 
j)ed at once of their feathers and voice?, as a puniflimeni 
tor their folly. 

The Egyptians f )metimes reprefented the three months 
of inundation by figures half lemale and half fifti, to de- 
note to the inhabi rants their living in the midft of the 
vvaters. One of thefe images bore in her hand the fif- 
*trum, or Egyptian lyre, to Ihew the general joy at the 



(6) Strabo Geograph. Lib. IL p. 99. Edit. Reg. Paris. 

(7) Fron Pag to ceal'e, and Sus a mip, Pegafus, or theceflatioa 
©f !> uifration. 

(?.) Solu'is Gratljc Zofiis. Ode XXX. 5. 
JuvSltrqve n^rMfhls Grfttige decnfes 
J/ftfr»o knam quaUnnt pede. llot^ce, 1A\). 1. Od^ Iv. 5* 
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flood's arriving to its due height, which was the affurance 
of a fiicceeding year of plenty. To fhefc fymbols they- 
gave the name of Syrens (9), expreffive of their real 
meaning. The Phoenicians, who ' carried them into 
Greece, reprtfented them as real perfons, and the Greekf 
and Ro:pans had too flrong a rafte for the fabulous, iu)t 
to embeliifh the /lory (I . 



CHAP. XXXIL 
Of Diana, Luna, or Hecate. 

HAVING treated of the god of wit and har- 
mony, wiih his offspring and tiain, Jet us now 
Come to his twine fifter Dlani, the goddefs of chadiry, 
and the dangluer of Jupiter and Latona. Her father, at 
her requeft, grantea her perpetual virginity, beftowed 
on her a bow and arro«»s, appointed her queen of the 
wools and forefts (2), and afligned her a guard of 
nymphs to attend her (3). She became the parronefs 
of hunting thus; Britomarcis, a huntrefs-nymph, being 
one day entangitd in her OA'n nets, nhile the wild boar 
was api'ioLching her, vowed a tenrple to Diana, and fo 
was preferved. H^nce Diara had the name of Didlyn« 
na. Others relate the ftoiy differently, and fjy that 
Prltomartis, whom Diana favour d on account of her 
paflion for the chafe, fl/iig from Minos her 1; vcr, fell 
into the ft a, and was by her made a g^ddefs. 

The adventures of Oiana make a pretty confiderable 
figure in poetical hiftory, and fcrrve to fliew that the 
\irtue of this goddefs, if inviolable, was alfo very fe- 
vere. Ad^aeon experienced this truth to his coft. He 
was a young prince, the fon of Arlftaeus and Autonoe^ 
the daughter o^ Cadmus, k-ng of 'I htb.s. As he was 
palTionately fond of the fport, he had the misfortune 
one day to difcover Diana bathing with her nymphs. 

(9) From Shur, a hymn, and ranan to fing. 
(n Hence our imagmary form of 1 lie Mtrmaid. 

(3) Sixty Nympbs. called Oceaainae, and tweut^ oilVvtK^'**. 
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The goddcfs incenfed at the intrufion, changed him 
into a ftag ; fo that his own dogs niiftaking him for 
their game, purfued and tore him in pieces. Ovid has 
wrought up this fcene with great art and imagina- 
tion (4). 

The truth of this fable is faid to be as follows : 
Ad^aeon was a man of Arcadia, a great lover of dogs 
and hunting, and by keeping many dogs, and fpending 
his time in hunting on the mountains, hetniirely neg- 
lected his domeftic affairs, and being brought to ruin, 
was generally called the wretched Adlaeon, who was de- 
voured by his own dogs. 

Meleager was another unhappy vi6!im of her refent- 
ment, and the more fo as his ])unilhment was owinfi; to 
no crime of his own. Ocneus his father king of ^to- 
lia, in offering facrifices to the rural deities, had forgot 
Diana. The goddefs was not of a chara^er to put up 
fuch a negleft. She fent a huge wild boar into the 
fields of Caledon, who laid every thing wafte before 
him. Meleager, with Thefeus and the virgin Atalanta, 
undertook to encounter it. The virgin gave the mon- 
fter the fiift wound, and Meleager, who killed it, pre- 
sented her the fkin, which his uncles took from her, for 
which he flew them. Althaea, hs mother, hearing her 
two brothers had perifhed in this quarrel, took an un- 
common revenge. She remembered at the birth of her 
fon the Fates had thrown a billet in'o the chamber, 
with an afTurance the boy would Hve, as that remain- 
ed unconfumed. The mother had till now carefully 
faved a pledge on which ib much depended ; but infpir- 
ed by her prefent fury, (he threw it in the flames, and 
Meleager infiantly feized with a confuming difeafe, ex- 
pired as foon as it was burnt. His fifters, who excef- 
fively' mourned his death, were turned into hen-turkies. 
Ovid has not forgot to embellifh his collection with this 
ilory (5). Others relate the ftory of Meleager thus: 
Diana had, to avenge herfdf of Oeneus, raifed a war 
between the Curctes and ^tolians. Meleager, who 
fought at the head of his father's troops, had always the 



/4) arid, Lib. III. 131. 
y Ovid, Lib. VUl.x^u 
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advantage, till killing two of his mother's brothers, 
his mother AlthaEi loaded him with fuch imprecations, 
that he retired from the field. The ■Cii'-etes upon this 
advanced, and attacked ihe capital of ^toliar. In vain 
Oeneus prefTes his fon to arm and repel the foe ; in 
vain his mother forgives and intreats him. He is in- 
flexible till Cleopatra his wife falls at his feet, and re* 
prefcnts their muiual danger. Touched at this, he 
calls for his armour, iiTues to the fight, and repels the 
enemy. 

Nor was Diana lefs rigorous to her own fex. Chi- 
one the daughter of Daedalion, being careffed both by 
Apollo and Mercury, bore twins, Pmlamori the fon of 
Apollo, a famous mufician, and Autolycus the fon of 
Mercury, a ikllful juj>gler or cheat. The mother was 
fo imprudent to boaft of her (hame, and prefer the 
honour of being miftrefs to two deities, to the modefty 
of Diana, which flie afcribed to her want of beauty : 
for this the goddefs pierced her tongue with an arrow, 
and deprived her of the power of future boalHng or 
calumny. 

The river Alpheus fell violently enamoured of Diana, 
and having no hopes of Aiccefs, had recourfe- to force. 
The goddefs fled to the Letrini, where (he amufed herfelf 
with dancing, and with fome art fo difguifed herfelf 
and her nymphs, that Alpheus no longer knew them. For 
this, thefe people erefted a temple to her. 

During the chafe one day, Diana accidentally (hotChen- 
chrius, fon of the nymph Prycne, who bewailed him (o 
much that (he was turned in'o a fountain. 
. Diana had a great vaiiety of name?, fhe was called 
^Cynthia and Delia, from the place of her birth ; Arte- 
mis, on account of her honour and modefly. By the 
Arcadians, fhe was named Orrhofia; and by the Spar- 
tans, Ortbia. Her temples were many, both in Greece 
and Italy; but the moft confiderable was at Ephefus. 
where fhe was held in the highefl veneration. The 
plan of this magnificent edifice was laid by Ctefiphon, 
and the ftrudure of it employed for 220 years the ableft 
archiceAs and flatuaries in the world. It was fet on 
fire byEroftratus, on tlie day that Alexander the great 
canae into the world ; but was foon rebuilt with ec^ual 
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fplendor under Dinojrates, who alfo built the city of Alex- 
a dria. 

The facrifices ofFered to Diana, were the firft fruits of 
the tarth, oxtn, rams, and white hinds; human viiSinos 
were fomeiimes devoted to her in Gitcce, as we find in the 
cafe of Iphigenia. Her fcftival was on the idcs of Augud^ 
after which time all hunting wa? proliibiied. 

Diana, was reprefcnttd of an uncommon high Oatiire» 
her hair dishevelled, a how in her hand, and a quiver at 
her back, a deer-fkin faftened to her breali, and her pur- 
ple robe tucked up at the knees, with gold buckles or cUrp*^-^ 
9i\(\ attendcd^by n)mphs in a hunting drefs, with nets and 
hounds. 

Diana was alfo called Dea Triformis, orTergemina, oit 
accour:t of her triple charafter cf Luna in heaven, Diaria 
on earth, and flecateinthe infernal regions, though the 
anions of the firll and hCXy are afcribed to her under the 
fecond name (6 . 

Luna was thought to be the daughter of Heperion andi 
Theia. The Egyptians worftiiped this deity bo:h as m^le 
and female; the men ficrificing to it as Luna, the women, 
as Lunus. and each fex on thefe occafions afTum^ng the 
drefs of the other. Indeed this goddefs was no other than 
the Venus Urania, or Caeltftis of the Aflyrians, whofe wor- 
ftiip and lires the Phoenicians introduced into Greece. 
Under this charad^er Diana was al'o called Lucina, (a name 
(lie held in common with Juno) and had the proteditm of 
v^omen in labour {7), though I'omfe make Lucina a diAindl 
goddefs from eitht r (8). By this namt (he was adored by 
the iEgineofcs and FJtans. 

If Diana was fo rigid in point of cliafli*y on earth, 
her viitue grew a little more relaxed when Ihe got to the 
(kies. S'^e bore J»ipiter a daughter there, called Erfa, 
or the Dew, and Pan, who was not the moit pleafing 



(6) Ilefiod makes Luna, Diana, and Hecate, three diftin^l god- 
dtHes. 

(7) It is faid fhe afTifted Latona her mother at the birth of 
Apoiio ; but was Co terrified at the pains, that [he vowed perpetual 
vireinity. 

(8; Some make Lucina the daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and 
bom In Crete, 

«f 
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of the god*?, deceived her in the (hape of a wh itc ram 
B It her inoft celebrated amour was with Endymion (i). 
the fon of ^ihlius, and grandfon of Jupiter, who t('olc 
him up iftio heaven, where he had the infolence to h- 
1 cit Juno, for which he was cafl into a pro*ouiKl fleep. 
l,una h id »he kinJnefs to conceal him in a cave of mount 
Lariros in C*Jri=«, where (he had fi ty daugh'crs by him, 
and a ^oti called iScolus, after which he was again ex- 
alted to the fk'cs. 

'I he fable of Endymion had its origin in Egypt. Thcfe 
people in the neomenia, or f aft, in which they cele- 
brat'd the anticnt itate of mankind, chofe a grovr, or 
iomc reired (hady grotto, whtre thf y placed an lfi«, with 
her crefcent or moon, and by her (hV^ an Horns afleep, 
to denote the fecurity and rtpofe which mankind then 
enjoyed. This figure they called Endymion (2\ and 
thefe fymbolical figures, like the rtft, degenerated in- 
to idolatry, and became the mateiials for fabulous 
hi (lory 

As the moon, Diana was reprefented with a crefcent 
on her head, in a filver chariot drawn by white hinds, 
with gold harnefs, which fome change to mules, be. 
caufe that animal is barren (3). Some make her con- 
duAors a white and black horfe (4', others oxen, on ac- 
count of the lunar horns. 

Hecate was the daughter of Jtipitfr and Ceres. As 
to the origin of the n.^me there is fome variacion (5). 
She was the goddefs of the infernal regions, and on 
that account is often confi>Mnded with Pioferpine. She 
prtfided over ftrects and highways ; for which caufe (he 
was called Trivia, as alfo Propyla, becaufe the doors 



(i) Others sfErm, that Endymion was a kins; of Ells, much giv- 
en to altronomy and lunar obiervation«?, for wHich he was laid to be 
in love with the moon, and carelTed by her. 

(») From En, a grotto or fountiun, and Dimion, refemblance, is 
made Endimion, or tlie grotto of the reprejentatioa, 

(3) Toexprefs thai t!ie moon had no light of her own, but what 
(he borrowed from the fun. 

(4) To exprefs the wane and full of the moon. 

(5) Either (rom i<«^", at a diftance, l)ccaufe the moon darts her 
rays afar off: or from 'iMT0r> 3 hundied, becaufe a hecatomb was 
the uiual viaim. 
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of houfcs were under her protedion (6j. The appella- 
tion of Brimo was given her on account of ber dreadful 
fhrieks, when Mars, Apollo, and Mercury meeting her 
in the woods, attempted to ravirti her. She was alfi fa- 
mous for botany, especially in difcovciing baneful and 
poifonous herbs and roots; as alfo for her Ikill in en- 
chantments and magical arts, in the praAic%^ of which 
her name was conftantly invoked 17), Hcfio4 has givta 
a very pompons delcription of the extent of her power 
(8). She was filled in Egypt, BubaQis. 

As Hecate, Diana was reprefenteJ of an exceffive 
height, her head covered with frightful fnakes, and her 
feet of a ferj^entine form, and furrounded with dogs, 
an animal facrcd to her, and under whofe forn) Hie wai 
fometimes reprefented. She was alfo efleeraed the god* 
defs of inevitable fate. 

If we have rccourfe to the Egyptian key, we^fhall find 
this threefold goddefs the fame fymbol with the Juno 
and Cybele we have already treaud of. The Greek 
fqul|)tors had too good a taQe to endure the head of 
the bull or goat on their dtities, which they borrow- 
ed from that country. They therefore altered thefe 
hieroglyphical figures to their own mode ; but took care 
to preserve the attributes by diipofing them in a more 
elegant manner. The lunar fymbol amongft the Egyp- 
tians was called Hecate, or {g) Achete, and by the 
Syrians, Achot. The latter alfo flilcd her Deio, or 
Deione (i), and Dcmeter. The crefctnt and full moon 
aver her head at the neomenia, made her miflaken for 
that planet, and the time of the interlunia, during which 
fhe remained invifible, Ihe was fuppofed to take a turn 
to the invifible world, and fo got the name of Hecate. 
Thus the tripartite goddefs arofe. The meaning of 
the antient fymbols was confounded and forgot, and a 

(6) At every new moon the Athenians made a fupper for her in 
the open ibreet, which in the night was eaten up by the the poor, 
people. 

(7) So Dido in Virgil, calls on 

Terpemtnam Hecaten^ tria *virgtms ora Diana, jSneid IV. 

!8) Tneogony, 1. 411, 
9) Achate, the only or excellent, or Achet (in the Syriac) the 
Mej-. 
( j^ Deio, or Deione, from Dei, fufficiency j or Demetcr, from; 
Dci and Mater, rain, i. e. plenty ot rim. 
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cnfelcfs jargon of fable and fuperftition iiilroduccd in 
ts place, a po'uit which can never be coo exadly at- 
rendcd to on this occafiun. 



CHAP, xxxrn. 

Of Mercury. 

PASS we now to a deity neither famous for his truth 
or hone{l)v though he makes no i neon fide rable fii^ure 
n the celeftial catalogue. . Mercury was the ion of Jupiter 
ind Maia, daughter of Atlas, and born on mount Cyiltne 
n Aicadia. He wcs fuckled by Juno, fome of whofc 
milk falling befides his mouth on the heavens, produced 
:he Galaxy. He began 10 difplay early his talent lor thcfr, 
IS we have oWerved under the article of Apoilo. Being 
rareifod, when tn infant in Vulcan's arms, lie dole away 
his tools. The fame day he defeated Cupid at wreflling, 
ind while Venus praifed him after his vi£tory, he found 
means to convey away her ceflus. He pilfered Jupiter's 
fcepter, and had done the fame thin^ by his thunderbolts, 
but they were too hot for his fingers. He ferved Battus a 
very (lippery trick. This man faw him dealing king Ad- 
meius'i cows from Apollo his herdfman. To bribe him 
to filence he gave him a fine cow, and the clown pro- 
mifed to keep it fecret. Mercury, to try him, alTumed 
another fhape, and offering a higher reward, the feU 
low told all he knt^, on which (2) the god turned 
him into a touch- (lone. 

Mercury had feveral appellations. He was called Her- 
mes '(3) and Cyllenius, from his temple upon mount CyU 
Jene. Nor were his cnploymcnts lefs various. He was 
the cupbearer of Jupiter till Ganymede took his place. 
He war the meifcnger of the gods, and the tutelar god 
t>t' roads and crofs-ways (4), the inventor of weights and 

(1) Ovid has given a fine defcription of this incident. Metani. 
lib. II. 680. ^ ^ 

(3) 'E?/^*S the interpreter, bccaufe he interpreted the minds of 
^ gods and men. 

(3) Where the Greeks and Romans placed certain figures, 
called Mermae, from him, being of marble or brafs, with the head 
^ a Mercury, b&t downwards of a fquare figure. 



i 
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meafures, and the guardian of all raerchandize and corn 
merce, though this office feems but ill to agree witb 
the ad\ioHS alcribed to hirn tie was in a peculiar manner 
the proreflor of Itaining, bting the firft difcovcrer of 
letters, and the ^'od of rhetoric and oratory. He wa> alio 
famous for his (kill in mufic, and fo eloquent, that he 
was not only the arbitrator in all quarrels aiiiongl) the 
gods, and in all leagues and ncgociaiions particular 
regard was paid fc ) to him. 

Together with Tellus and Pluto, Mercury was invok<- 
ed amongA the terredrial gods, in conjundiion witt» 
. Hercules he prefided over wrcftling and the gyronaftic 
exercifes, to (hew that addrefs on thefe occafions fliould 
always be joined to force. He was alfo believed to pre- 
fide over drea^iis, though Morpheus claims a fliare with 
him in this department. 

Annually, in the middle of May, a feftival was cele- 
brated to his honour at Rome, by the merchants and 
traders, who facrificed a fow to him intreating he woultf 
profpcr their bufinefs, and forgive their frauds. In all 
Sacrifices offered to ', m, the tongues of the vidims weic* 
burnt, which cuftom was borrowed from the Megaren- ' 
fcs. Perfons who efcaped imminent . danger facrificed - 
to him a calf with milk and honey. The animals facred 
to him were the dog, the goat, and the cock. 

By his fifter Venus he had a fon called Hermaphro^ 
ditus, a great hunter ; a wood nymph, called Salmadii 
fell in love wirh him, but had the morcificarion to be ; 
repulfed. Upon this, inflamed by her paflion, (he ] 
watched near a fountain where he ufed to bathe, and ! 
when fhe faw h^m naked in the water, ru{hed to em- 
brace him ; but the youth ilill avoiding her, fhe prayed 
the gods their bodies might become one, which wtt: 
immediately granted ; and what was yet more wondcr-j 
ful, the fountain retained the virtue of making ail thofa 
Hermaphrodites who ufed its waters (6). 



(5) As the Feciales, or pricfts of Mars, proclaimed war 5 (btha 
Caduceatoree, or prielte of Mercury, weie employed in all embnlllet 
ajid trciiies of pence. 

(6) Sec Ovid'jJ det<:nption of this adventure. Mctam. book IV 
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A late author gives this flory another turn. He fays* 
c fountain Sa ni»cs (7; l>eii»g inclt)fc<i uith high walist 
ry iiidcctnt ("ctncs piCld ih.ie ; but that a ctrraiii 
reek ot that colony lu Icing an inn ihtrc tor the en- 
rtainmcnt of ft angt's, ?he baihrians, who reforted to 
, by their intercouiTs with the Greeks became foftiiicd 
id civilized; which gave rife to tlic fable of ihcir chang- 
\g their ftx. 

Mercury had other children, particularly Pan, Dolop*, 
chion, Caicns, Erix, Bunu*-, Phares, and the Lare^ 
ith fevcral others. Such was the Mercury of the Greeks 
lid Romans. 

But the origin of this deity miift be looked for amongft 
ie Phoenicians, whofe innage is the fymbolical figure 
f their great anctft >r and f(>under, and the proper arms 
f that people. By the bag of money which he held, 
^s intimated, the gains of merchandize. By the wings 
nth which his head and feet were furniihed, was ihadow* 
d the (liipping of that people, their extenfive commerce 
nd n^avigation. The caduceus, wiih which (8i he was 
aid to condufl the fpirits of the deceafed to Hades, 
{ointtd out the gieat princip'es of the foul's immorta- 
ityi a ihite c^ (9) rewards and punifhments (1) after 
leath, ami a (2) refufcitation of the body. It is defcribed 
ispfodncing three leaves together; hence called by Ho* 
net the j^XZ-'jv thru Itafued wand. The doArine alluded 
oby this, was more diftitidly taught by the emblems 
idorning the hermetic wand: for to the extremity 
)Mt w^s annexed the ball or circle. Two Seraphs 
otwined the rod; over which were the EXPrNOED 
fiKGS, forming the complete hieroglyphic of the 
iiGHTY ONES. The n^me of Meicury is a compound 
f the Celtic Merc, merchandize (3), and Ur, a man; 
Qd correfponds very exadlly with the Hebrew Etymology, 



(7) In Caria, near the city of HalicamafTus. 
(%) Firgaque le^vem coerces 

— Aurea turbam. 

(s) 7» p^M ^ffi^ animas rtjmis 

SeMiis. Horace. 

(i) Hac alias fub trifriaTcrtarc fnittlf. 
(x ) Di'tfomnos ad'tmitq le, Vi r c i i. . 

(3) Froru Kaca', to tidvlc, comes Murcoljt, mci'ch m.lizc. 
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rendering the meafiing of the word Cnaan or Canaaiv^ 
merchant or trader. 

This fvmbolical figure (like many others, which 
firft weie very innocenr) became in time the otjefl of ido*3 
latious worihip to mod nations. We are nor to wonder I 
that the Ej»yp!ians particularly, whofe country was the land 
of Ham, the father of Canaan, fhould do honour to 
this figure, and app'y it to ilieir purpol'es : for it is more- 
than probable, that, btinp fo near at hand^ he might be 
greDil)' afliftifig to his braUu-r Mizraim in ihs ft^ttlement. 
of I hat country 5 bcfVHes the conritleratioii of thesr af;| 
obligations to his d^fcendanr the Fnoenicianj who ii 
called the iEgyptian Hercules, 

^^ - — ■ ■ -*- — -^ — ' ^ — — f p ^ - ^ip pi A ^ 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

Of Venus, 

THE next deity that offers, is that powerful goddell 
whofe influence Is acknowledged by Oods £ 
mtn, Ciecro mctittons fotir of this name (k) j hut 
Venus generally known is /he who is fabled to hive f^tm 
from the froth or fermentation raifcd by the genit^als 
Saturn, when cut off by his fon Juplff r, and tbro*^ion 
the fea. Hence Ihe gained the name of Aphrfidite fd 
As foon ^s born ihc was hid in a beautiful (Touch or IhelL 
ernbellifticd with pearl, and by gentle zephyrs wafred to thl 
iile of Cythera, in ihc ^gean fea, from whence i|*e faile 
to Cyprus, which Ihe reached tn April, Here, « foon 1 
file landed, flowers rofe beneath her feet, the Hours ft 
ceived her, and braided her hair with golden filets, 
which (he was by them wafted to Hcavtn. Her i 
appeared' To attrailive in the affcmbly of the ^odv 
fcarce one of them bui what defired htr in thafriage. 
can, by the advke of Jupiter, put poppy 1h her 
and, by Jn toxica ting ber» gained poife^on^ . 



(4) The fir ft rhe daughur of Caelum ; the fecdnd the 
AphrDilitaj tlitj third bun^ of Jupiter and Dion ^, and I he 1 
Vulcan i and the ihiwih A^brte, or the Syrian Venus, the i 
of A^ioni«. 

(5) From *A^^U, froth, though fome dcnve it from es^'pa. 
i-un mad, bccaufe all love is infutualion or frenzy. 



1 



pa^fe o^ 
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Few of the deities have been fo extcnfively worfhipped, 
or under a greater variety of names. She was called Cy- 
therea, Paphia, Cypria, Erycina, Idalia, Acidalia, from 
tbe places where flie was in a particular manner adored. 
Other appellations were given her from her principal at- 
tributes. She was (tiled Vic^rix (6) to denote her refilHefs 
fway over the mind ; Arnica,, from her being propitious to 
loveis; Apaturia, from the deceit and inconltancy of her 
votaries; Ridens, from herlovcof mirth and laughter (7); 
Hortenfis, from her influencing the vegetation of plants and 
flowers ; Marina, from her being born of the fea ; Mtlanis, 
from her delighting in nofturnal (8) amours; Meretrix^ 
from the proftitutlon of her votaries ; and Genetrix, from 
her prefiding over the propagation of mankind. The 
epithet of Migonitis, was given her from her power in the 
iLanagement of love (9), und that of Murcia and Myrtea, 
on account of the myrtle conlecrated to her. She was 
riamed Verticordia, from her power of changing the heait ; 
^or which reafon the Greeks Ailed her E^.-Tgct^**. The 
Spartans called her Venus Armata, becaufe when befieged 
by the Meflenians, their wives, unknown to their hufbands, 
raifed the fiege. The Romans alfo termed her Baibata, 
becaule when a difeafe had feized the women, in which 
Ihey loft all their hair, ot» their prayers to Venus it grew 
again. A temple was dedicated to her by the appellation 
ot Calva ; becaule when the Gauls inverted tlie capitol, 
the women offered their hair to make ropes fjrthe engines. 
[ She had alfo the epithet of Cluacin^ ( 1 ), from her image 
' being ere^ed :n the place where the peace was concluded 
. between the Romans and Sabines. 



(6) Under this charafter (he is reprclented leaning on a Ihield, 
anil carrying vi6lory in licr right hand, and a fcepter in her lefi. 
At other times with a helmtt, and the apple of Paris in her hand' 

(7) HoracCj^ lib. I. ode 2, Si^e tu maw Erycina r'uLns\ 16 
Homer calls her 4*^ ^uc\'., or the liaugtier-io-vif/g qiucn. 

(8) From lAa?^^, black, becaule lovers chufe the night. 

(9) From fMyvju ;■, to mix or mingle ; fo Virgil, 

. _— . — Mixta Deo Muliir. 
(1) From Ciuo, to hwor, lili:».n, or a^rce. 
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Lit us now enquire a litrle into the aftions afcribed to 
thi> goJdefs. Her conjugal b havicur we ftull fee under 
thtj article of Vulcan, and find ir was none of the ni(#ft 
edifying. Her amours were numerous. Not to men'ion 
ApolU>, Nep:une, Mhs, and Mercury, who all boafted 
of her favours (2). She had iEneas (3) by Anchifcs ; but 
her principal favouiite was Adonis, the fon of Cynara«, 
king of Cyprus and Myrrha, and a youth of incomparable 
beau'y, unfortunately in hunting killed by a wi d boar. 
Vtnus who flew to his alFiftance, received a prick in htf 
foot with a ihorn, and the blood which dropped from it 
produced the dama(k rofe (4) ; but coming too late to fave 
him, (lie changed him into the flowjr Anemone, which 
ftill retains a crimfon colour (5 ). After this (he obta'ned of 
Proferpine, that Adonis (hould continue (ix months with 
her on earth, and fix months remain in the lower regionSt 

l^he moft remarkable adventure of Venus was her &• 
mons contcft \^ith Juno and Minerva for beauty. At the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the goddefs Difcord refect- 
ing her not being invited, threw a j> ^Iden apple amongfl 
the company with this infcription, Let it he given to tb% 
fair>Jl (6), The competitors for this prize, were the three 
deities above- nieniiontd. Ju|>irer referred them to Paris, 
yo?i ngeft fon of Prianui5, king of Troy, who then kept 
his faihtr's fl:.cl:s on mount Ida. Before him the goddefs 
appealed, a^ moft fay, naktd. Juno offered him empire 
t)r power; Mirierv^'wifdom ; and Venus endeavoured to 
bribe him with tho promife of the fairtft ttcoman in tit 
<worid, Fat.illy for hiinfelt and family, the (heplwrd was 
rnoiL fufceptible of love, than cf ambition or virtue, and 



(2) By Apollo fhc had I'lclhyon, and five Tons ; by Neptune, 
Kryx, and Mtligunis, a clauochter; by Mars, Timor and I'aliof; 
und by Mercury, Hennaphrcdii\is. 

(3) She immortalized iEnecs, by purifying and anointing his 
body wlih ambioiial cHencc, and tlic Kouians deifitd him by the 
rnnie cf Indiges. \Vc liave fevcral antitnt inftriptions, ZJ« 
hi.iixrcti. 

(4) Ovid, lib. X. 505. 

(5) Some mviholoi;ize this ftory, to fjfijn'fy by Adonis the fun, 
wlio, durinir the iummt-r jk^ns*, rcfides wiih Venus on the taith, 
and during the winter wi.h Froicrpine. The wild boar which kilitJ 
hi n is the cold. 

(t) Dttur Pulcbrion, ' ' 
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cided the point in favour of Venus, The goddefs ic- 
aritvd him with Helen (7), whom he can led otf from her 
ifbarid Menelaus, king of Spana, and the rape gave rife 

thar formidable alTociation of the Greek princes, which 
idcd in the deftru£lion of his family/and the ruin of I'roy. 

Venus however propitious Qie was to lovers, was 
jry fevere to fuch as otfended her. She changed the 
omen of Amathus, in Cyprus, into oxen for iheir cruelty, 
'he Props'ides, who denied htr d>gniry, grew fo (hame- 
fsly impudent, that they were faid to be hardened in- 
>fiones(8;. Hippomenes and Atalanta were another in- 
duce of her refenrment J for after fde had alfifted him to 
ain the virgin, on their neglect to pay her the due ofFer- 
igs, (he intatuated them fo, that they h y together in the 
imple of Cybele, who, fonhat profanation, turned them 
itoiions (9^ 

Nor was (he lefs favourable to her vot:<ries. Pygmalion, 
famous ftatuary, from a notion of the inconveniencies of 
larri.ige, rtfolved to l.vc fingle. He had, however, for- 
ed a beautiful image of a virgin in ivory, with which he 
II fo deeply enamoured, that lie treared it as a leal miftrels, 
id continually folicited Venus, by prayers and faciifices, 

animate his beloved flatue. His wifties were granted, 
d by this enlivened beau 7 he had a fon called Kaphos, 
w gave his name to the city of Paphos in Cyprus ( i j. 
A goddels To univerfally owned and adored could not 
ilof icmpies. That of Paphos in Cyprus was the prin- 
}al. In that of Rome, dcricaied to h.'r by the tirie of 
•nus Libitina, were fold all things neceflary for funerals, 
e had alfo a magnificent Ihride, built for her by her fon 
neas, on mount Eryx in Sicily. 1 he ficrifices ufually 
icred to her were white goals and fwine, with libations of 
nc, milk, and honey. The vit^ims were cro*ned with 
wcrs or wreaths of myrtle. The bird;* facrcd to her were 
;iW«.n, the dove, and ihefptrrow. 



^t) Such Helen was, and -ivbo can blame the boy, 

Who info bright aflame confunCd his 7roy ¥' W A L L E* . 
'») See Ovid, lib. X. 1. 138. 

^0) See the ai tide of Cybele, and Ovid, lib. X. 560. 
\i) Ovid, lib. X. 245- 



So 
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So far for rhe Venus Pandemos, or Popularis, the god 
dels ot wanton and etFeminate love ; but the antienrs ha 
another W-nus. whom they Ai:ed Urania and Celeilis 
(who was indeed no o:her than the Syiian Aflarte) and ti 
whom they alcribed no attributes but i'uch as were ilridl; 
chirile and viituous. Ot this deity they admitted no cor 
porcal reremhlance ; but Ihe wa^ reprefented by the forn 
of a globe ending conicaliy fzj^ and only pure fire wa; 
burnt on her altars. HerrbCrifices were called Nephalia 
on account of her fobriety, only honey and wine b:ing of 
fercd ; but no animal viflims except ttie heifer, nor wu 
the wood of Hgs, vines, or mulberries, fufFered to be ufird 
in them. 

This diftlniTiion of two Venufes, the chafig and the im- 
pure one, leads us to the true explication of the fable. In 
the dirferent attiibiitcs of the Egyptian ifis, we fee theft 
concradidoiy charadlors explained. The Ills crowned »hh 
the riefccnt liar ot fomeof the zodiacal figns, is the celcf- 
tial Venus. The Ins with the terrcllrial lymbols, fiichai 
the hcAdsof animals, a multitude of bieafts, or a child IQ 
her lap, became the goddefs of fruit fulncfs and generation, 
and confcquently the Venus Pandemos. ^.s the latter waf 
rcgard:?d as adixinity propitious to luxury and plcafure, it 
i> n:> woncicr if Ihc fi>«Jn gained the alcendant over lu-r lival. 
In Phoenicia and Kgyi^t, the young girls C^J confccratefd 
to the lervice of the icrrt-ftrial Ifis ulunlly rtViJed in a tent 
or prove near the temple, ;ind were common prortitutes; 
wlii»re.is tholl* devotcrd to the celclVial I lis, or Venui 
Urania, werf ftridly challe. 1 hofe tabernacles *\ ere call 
cd the pavihiofi of t!ji girls (^J^ and gave rife to the 
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(z) Th'R maniv.T of roprticntation was hoi rowed from 
lii.ms ami Syri.in-s, who thought the deity was not to be 
by -any corpv)ival torni 

(3) They were cnl-od K ?r-cfo^r, or baflcet-bearcrSj 
tlu*> carried the oHcnnj; 

(4) S'.iccoth Vinoth,the tabernacle of t!ie;-irl^. TheOreek'^artl j 
Roniaiis, who could r.-^t pronuunce thj '.vr;! Venoth, cail'-'l 't ' 
WiKH, or Vcnii<», an i hearing the tents of Veniif lb often njcn- 
tioiicil, took, i; fvir tin- name of ihc goddcls htriHf. 



mi theAraJ 
be txprfciTcdj 

rs, becauAJ 
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iTamc of Venus, afcribtd to the goddcfs of love. The 
Syrians alfo called the tcrrcftrial Ifis Mylitta, or lUU 
thye (g), and the Greeks and Romans adopted the fame 
hame. Thus the fymboh'cal Jfis of Egypt, after pro- 
ducing the different deities of Cybcle, Rhea, Vefti, 
JunOt Diana, Luna, Hecate, and Profcrpine, formed 
a1(b the different chara£ters of the common and celeilial 
Venus ; fo eafily does fupcrftition and invention multiply 
the objcAs of idolatry. 

As Venus iias the goddefs of love and pleafure, it is 
no wonder if the poets have been lavifli in the defer ip- 
lion of her beauties. Homer and Virgil have (6) given 
ws fine pidures of this kind. Nor were the antienc 
Sculptors and painters negligent on fo interefting a fub- 
jed. Phidias formed her Itatuary of ivory and gold, 
with one foot on a tortoife (7). Scopas reprefented her 
riding on a he-goat, and Prexiteles wrought her liatue 
at Cnidos of white marble, half opening her lips and 
fmiling. Apelles drew her as jull emerged from the 
fea, and prelling the water out [of her hair, a piece that 
was reckoned ineftimable. It were endlefs to mention 
the variety of attitudes in which ihe is reprefented in 
antique gems and medals (8) ; fometimes (he is cloathed 
in purple, glittering with gems, her head crowned wiih 
rofes, and drawn in her ivory car, by fwans, doves, or 
fparrows. At others ilie is reprefented (landing, with 
the Graces attending her ; but in all portions Cupid^ 
her fon, is her infeparable companion. I (hall onlj 

' (<) From jeled, to beg^et, comes Ilitta, eeneration ; which the 
Latins well expreiTed by Diva Genetrix, or Genitalis. .See Horace, 
carmen feculare, 1. 14. 

(6) She faidy and turning round her neck Jbe Jbo'w' d^ 
^hat ivitb seleftial cfJarms di<vinely glo-iv^d ; 
Her iva^ving locks imtnortal fragrance Jbedy 
And breathed ambrtifial fweets around her head ; 
Injio-win^ pomp her radiant robe ivas feen. 
And all tie goddefs fparlded in her mien* 

Pitt's Virgil, ^neid I. 402. 

(7) This ftatue was at Elis, and the tortoife was deiigneil to 
Ihew, that women fhpuld not go much abroad, but attend their 
joineftic aflairs. 

(8) See a great number of thefc in Mr. Ogle's antiquities, il- 
lunrated by antient gems, a work which, it is a great lofs to the 
niblic, that ingenious and worthy gentleman did not live to finifti. 
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fdd, th«t the flatue called 1 he Medicean Venus> is the befl 
iigure of her which time has .preferved. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Of the Attendants of Vek-us, ^-,7. Cupid, Hymen, 
and the Hora, or Hours. 

BEFOftE we-clofe the article of Venus, it is neceflkry 
to give ibroe account of the deities who were ufuaily 
reprefented in her train, and formed a part of that ftate in 
which (he ufually appeared. 

The firft of thefe is Cupid. Some make him one oi 
the mofl antient of the deities, and fay he had no pa- 
rents, but fucceeded immediately after Chaos. Others 
report, that Nox, or Night, produced an egg, which 
having; iiatched under her fable wings, brought forth 
Cupid, or Love, who, with golden pinions, imme- 
<l!ate]y flew through the whole world (9). But the 
common opinion is, that Cupid was the fon of Mars 
^n& Venus, and the favourite child of his mother, who, 
without his aid, as ihe conftfies in Virgil, could do 
Jittle execution. Indeed the poets, when they invoke 
the mother, feldom fail to make their joint addrefles to 
the fon (ij. Pel haps this confcioufnels of his owe 
importance, rendered this little divinity fo arrogant, 
that, on many cccafions, he forgets his filial duty. This 
Cupid belonged to the Venus Fandemos, or Popular is. 
and was called Anteros, or Lufl. 

But the antients mention another Cupid, ion of Ju 
piter and Venus, of a nobler character, whofe delight 
It was to raife refined fentiments of love and virtue, 
whereas the other icfpired bafe and impure defires. His 
name was Eros, or true Love. Eros bore a golden dart, 
which caufed real joy and afiefiion ; Anteros a leaden 
arrow, which raifed a fleeting palflon, ending in fatiety 
and di^uft. 



([9) Others make him the fon of Poms, the god of coun&l, who 
being drunk, begot him on Penia, the goddefs of Poverty. Others 
the fon of Caems and Terra, and fomc of Zephyrus and FIcm«» 

(i) See Horace, lib. I. ode xxx. & paflun. 

CupU 
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Cuptd was reprefented nfually naked, to ibew that 
love has nothing of us own. He is armed with a bow 
and quiver full of darts, to fhew hi^ power of the mind ; 
and crowned with rofes, to (hew the delightful but 
traniitory pleafures he bellows. Sometimes he is de- 
pided ^//W, to denote that love fees no faults in the 
objedl beloved ; at others he appears with a rofe in one 
hand, and a dolphin in the other ; fometimes he is ftcn 
fbmding between Hercules and Mercury, to fignify the 

grevalence of eloquence and valour in love ; at others 
e is placed near Fortune, to exprefs how much the 
fuccefs of lovers depends on that inconftant goddefs. He 
is always drawn with wings, to typify, that nothing is 
more fleeting than the paflion he excites. 

The Egyptian Horus, which attended the terreftrial 
ICs, or the Venus Po.pularis, or Pandemos, was, ac- 
cx>rding to the cuflom of the neomenia, reprefented 
with different attributes ; fometimes with the wings of 
the Eteiian wind, at others with the club of Hercules 
(2), the arrows of Apollo, fitting on a lion, driving a 
bull, tying a ram, or having a large fifh in his nets. 
Thefe figns of trie different fealbns of the year, gave 
rife to as many fables. The empire of Eros, or Love, 
was made to extend to heaven and earth, and even to 
the depths of the ocean ; and this little but powerful child, 
difarmed gods and men. 

Hymen, the fecond attendant of Venus, was the god 
of marriage, and the fon of Bacchus and that goddefs 
(3). He is faid to be born in Attica, whece he made it 
his bufinefs to refcue virgins carried off by robbers, and 
to reflofe them to their parents. On this account all 
maids neWly married offered facrifices to him ; as alfo 
to the goddefs of concord. He was invoked in the 
niiptial ceremony (4} in a particular manner. 

This god was reprefented of a fair complexion, 
crowned with amaricus, or the herb fweet maijoram, 
and robed in a veil of laffron colour, f reprefentative of 
the bridal blufhes) with a torch lighted in his hand. 



(2) There is a eem in Mr. Ogle anfwering this defcription. 

(3) Hymen i? thouejht to be the fon of the goddefs Venus 
iJnD'.a or the celeftial Venus. ' ' 

{4) They repeated often the 'words, Hymen !' O Hymenae ! 

F 2 bt.ca.Mfe 
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t)ecaufe the bride was carried always home by torch- 
light. 

> Every one knows it was a conflant cuf^om of the ori- 
ental nations, on the wedding-day, to attend the bride- 
groom and bride with torches and lamps. The chorus 
on thefe occafions was Hu ! Humeneh f Hen he etmes ! 
This is the feftival (5)/ The figure exhibited on this 
"occation in Egypt, was a young n)an bearing a laipp or 
torch, placed near the female figure, which denoted the 
■day of the month fixed for the ceremony. 

The Graces, who always attended Venus, have been 
already defcribed with the Mufes under the article of 
Apollo. 

The Horae, or Hours, were the daughters of Jupiter 
and Themis, and the harbingers of Apollo. They were 
alfo the nurfes of Venus, as well as her dreiTers* and 
made a necelTary part of her train. 

CHAP. XXXVI. 

Of Vulcan. 

THOUGH the hufband iliould ufually precede, the 
wife, yet Vulcan was too unhappy in wedlock to 
obtain this didin&ion. There were ftveral of the name 
(6), the principal, who arrived at the honour of being 
deified, was the fon of Jupiter and Juno, or, as others 
fay, of Juno alone : however this be, he was fo remark- 
ably deformed, that his father threw him down from 
heaven to the ifle of Lemnos, and in the fall he broke 
his leg (7 J. Others report, that Juno herfelf, difgufttd 
at his fight, hurled him into the Tea, where he was nurf- 
«d by Thetis (8). 

f (5) From Hu ! lo ! or here he is, and Meneh, the feaft or facri- 
£cci comes Hymenaeus, 

(6) The -firft, faid to be the fon of Cxlus 5 the fecond, the fon 
of Nilus, called Opas j the third the Vulcan, fon of Jupiter and 
Juno, mentioned aoove^ and the fourth, the fon of Alsenalius, 
who refided in the Vukanian or Liparean ill«s. 

^7) He was caught by the Lemnians^ or he had broke his neck. 
It 15 added, he veas a "^nole day in falling. 

(8) Others report that he fell on the land, and was nurfed by 
apes ; and that Jupiter expelled him the fkits for attempting to 
'•elbue Juno, when ihe confpired againlt him« 

The 
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The firft refidence of Vulcan on earth, was the iile 
F Lemnos (9), where he fet up his forge, and taught 
^en how to foften and polilh brafs and iron. From 
henc6 he removed to the Liparean iflcs, near Sicily, 
?hcrc, with the afiiftance of the Cyclops, he made Jupiter 
ircfh thunderbolts, as the old grew decayed. He alfo 
rrought an helmet for Pinto, which rendered him in vi- 
tble, a trident for Neptune that (hakes both land and Tea, 
md a dog of brafs for Jupiter, which he animated fo 
IS to perform (i) all -the natural functions of the animal. 
Mor is this a wonder, when we confider, that, at the 
Icfire of the fame god, he formed Pandora, who was fent 
^hh the fatal box to Prometheus, as has been related 
in its place. In (horty Vulcan was the general armourer 
of the gods. He made Bacchus a golden crown to prefent 
Ariadne, a chariot for the fun, and another for Mars. 
At the rcqueft of Thetis, he fabricated the divine armour 
:>f Achilles, whofe (hield is fo beautifully defcribed by^ 
Homer (2) ; as alfo the invincible armour of iEneas, 
it the intreaty of Venus. To conclude, with an inftance 
af his fkill this way, in revenge for his mother Juno's 
imkindnefs, he prefented her a golden chair, managed by 
fiich unfeen fprings, that when (he fit down in it (he was 
riot able to move, dH (he was forced to beg her deli" 
wrance from him. 

Vulcan, like the reft of the gods, had feveral namey 
mr appellations : he was called Lsmnius, from the ifl^ 
of Lemnos, conlecrated to mm; iviuiciuci, m iviulci- 
fer, from his art of foftening fteel and iron. By the 
Greeks, Hephaiftos, from his delighting in flames, or 
fire ; and iEtneus and Upareus, from the places fup- 
pofed to be his forges (5). As to his wor(hip, he had 
an altar in common with Prometheus (4), and was one 



f 9J Bccaufe Lemnos abounds in minerals and hot fprings. 



Jupiter gave this dog to Europa, fhe to Procris, and by her 
it was given to Cephalus her hufband, and by Jupiter after turned 
to a (lone. 

(t.^ Sec Iliad, Lib. 18. 

(3; On account of the volcanos and fiery eruptions there. 
(4) Prometheus firil invented fire, Vulcan tlic uie of it, in* 
making arms and utenliis. 

F 3 of 
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of the gods who prcfidcd over marriage, becau(e he firft 
introduced the ufe of torches at the nuptial rites. - It was 
cudomary with many nations after viclory, to gather the 
cnemy*s arms in a heap, and offer them to Vulcan. 
His principal temple was in a confecrated grove at the 
foot of Mount i£tna, guarded by dogs« who had the 
difcernment to diilinguifh his votaries, to tear the vicious, 
and fawn upon the virtuous. 

The proper facriRce to this deity was a lion, to denote 
the refittlefs fiiry of fire. His ftftivala were different : 
at thofe called Protervia, (ampngft the Romans) they 
ran about with lighted torches. The Vulcania were ce- 
lebrated by throwing living animals into the fire. The 
Lampadophoria were races per^rmed to his honour, 
where the contention was to carry lighted torches to the 
gaol ; but whoever overtook the perfon before him, had 
the privilege of delivering him his torch to carry, and to 
retire with honour. 

Vulcan,, however difagreealsle his perfon ^ was, waa 
ienfible of love : his fitUt pafiion was for Minerva, and 
he had Jupiter's confent to make his addreflef to her;, 
but his courtfhip was too ill placed to be iuccefifuL 
He wias more fortunate in his fuit to Venus, diough 
he had no great reafon to boaft his lot. The goddefs 
was too great a beauty to be condant, and Vulcan too 
d&agFeeable to be happy. She chofe Mars for her gal- 
lant axnk t\*x, SnttSguv twg ft/inc iiiijc wrcnt on fwlnuiiing* 
ly. As Apollo, or the Sun, had a friendfhip for the 
hufband. Mars was particularly fearful of his-difcover- 
ing the affair, and therefore fet a boy called AieAryon, 
or Gallus» to warn him and his fair miflrefs of the Sun's 
approach. The fentinel unluckily ftU aileep, and fo the 
Sun faw them together, and let Vulcan prefently into the 
fecret The blackfmirh god to revenge the injury, againft 
their next meeting, contrived fo fine and impeixeptible a 
net-work, that they were taken in their guilt, and expofed 
to the ridicule of the gods, till releafed at the inter- 
cefTion of Neptune. Mars, to punifli Aledryon for 
his neglect, changed him into a cock, who to atone for 

his 
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his faulfx ^ his crowing, gives conflant notice of the 
fun- rife (5). 

This deity, as the god of fire^ was- reprefented vari- 
oufly in different nations. The Egyptians dcpidled him 
proceeding out of an egg, placed in the nnouth of Jii- 
piter, to denote- the radical or natural heat diffufed 
through all created beings. Some hiftorians- make him 
one of the firfl Egyptian kings, who for his goodnefs 
was deified ; and acid, that king Menes erefted a noble 
temple to him at Thebes with a coloiTal ftatue feventy^ 
five feet high. The Phoenicians adored him by the 
name of Cryfor, and thought him the author and caufe 
of lightning, and all fiery exhalations. Some writers^ 
confound hira with the Tubal Cain of fcripture. In 
«ntient gems and* medals of the Greeks and Romans, 
he h figured as a lame, deformed, and fquallid man, 
working at the anvil, and uAially attended by his men 
the Cyclops,, or by fome god or goddefe who come to 
afk his affiHance. 

To examine into Hie ground of this fable, we muft 
have once more recourfe to the Egyptian antiquities. 
The Horus of the Egyptians was the mofl mutable fi^ 
fure on earth ; for he aflumed fhapes fuitable to all fea- 
ibns of time and ranks of people : to direft the huf- 
bandman, he wore a rural drefs. By a change of af^ 
tributes^ he became the inflru^or of the fmiths and 
other artificers, whofe inftruments he appeared adorned 
with. This Horus of the fmiths had a fhort or lame 
leg, to (igni^r, that agriculture or hufbandry halt with- 
out the alfmance of the handicraft or mechanic arts* 
In this apparatus he was called Mulciber (6), Hephaif- 
tos (7}, and Vulcan (8), all which names the Greeks 
and komans adopted with the figure, which as ufual 
they converted from a fymbol to a eod. Now as this 
Horus was removed from the fide of the beautiful Ifis 



5ii' 



I See Ovid, Lib IV. 167. 

I From Malac, to direft and manage ; and Ber or Beer, a 
cave or mine, comes Mulciber, the king o? the mines oi- forges. 

(7) From Aph, father, aiid Efto, fire, is formed Ephaifto, or 
HeDheftion, the father of fire. 

(8) From Wall, to woik, and.Canan, to haften, comes Wol- 
can, or work finifhecl. 

E 4. Cor 
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(or the Vtnus Paiulemos) to make room for the martwl 
Horus, expofed in time of war, it occafioned the jeft of 
•he affiftants, and gave rife to rhe fable of Vulcan's 
b(ing fupplanted in his wife's afFedions by the god of 



CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of the Offispring of Vulcan, 

THOUGH Vulcan- had no ilTue with Venufy 
yet he bad a pretty numerous offspring. Wc 
have already mentioned his pa(yif)n. for Minerva; this 
goddefs coming one day to befpeak fome armour of him, 
he arrempted to raviOi her, and in the ftruggle bis 
feed i'ell on the ground, and produced the monfter 
,£richthoniu9 (9). Minerva nouriQied him in her thigh, 
and afterwards gave him to be nuried by Aglauros, Pan- 
drofus and Herie, but with a Ar\€k caution not to look in 
the cradle or cofi^er which held him. The firfl and Uft 
negleding this advice ran mad. Erichthonius being 
born with deformed, or, as fome fay, ferpentine legs, was 
.the firft inventor of chariots to ride in. He was the 
4th king of Athens, and a prince of great Juftice and 
equity. 

Cacus, another fon of Vulcan, was of a different 
charadier. He was a notorious robber, and received hit 
name from his confuromate villainy (1). He fixed him- 
ftlf on noount Aventine, and from thence infef^ed all 
Italy with, his depredations; but having ftolen fome oxen 
from Hercules, he dragged them backwards to his cave 
(2), that the robbery might not be difcovercd by the 
track. Hercules, however, palling that way, heard the 
lowing of his cattle, broke open the doors, and feizing 
the wretch, put him to death. 



(^) Derived from E 4^«$ and x^9»^ ^^ Earth and Contenlion' 
(i) From KtcK^ bad or wicked. 

(2) Virgil has given a fine difcription of this cave, but he 
mak*s him but halt a man. See TEneid VIII. 194. 

A 
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A third fon of Vulcan, Cacculus (3), fo called from 
Ws litrle cyesj refeiubled his brother Cacus, and lived by 
prey. It is faid his mother fitting by rhefirc, a fpark fleiv 
into her lap, upon which fhe conceived. Others fay fome 
lliepherds found him in the fire as foon as born. He 
founded the city Praenefte. 

By his wife Aglaia, one of the Graces, Vulcan had fcve- 
ral fon$, as Ardalus, the inventor of the pipe, called Tibia. 
Brotheus, who being deformed like his father, deftroyed 
him felt in the fire, to avoid the reproaches he met with. 
i£thiops» who gave his name to the ^Ethiopians, before 
called ifithereans, Olenus the founder of a city of his 
own name in fisotia, -^gyptus from whom Egypt was 
called, Albion, Periphenus, Morgion, Acus» and feveral 
others. 

CHAP. XXXVIII. 
Of the Cyclops and Polyphemus. 

TH E Cyclops were the fons of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite. The principal were Brontes, Steropes and Py- 
Tdcmon, though their whole number was above a hundred. 
They were the journeymen of Vulcan. It is faid, as^ 
foon as they were born Jupiter threw them into Tartarus, 
hut that they weie dtlivered at the interceflion of Tellus, 
and fo became the afliftants of our god. They had eacb 
but one eye (4) placed in the middle of their foreheads,, 
and lived on fuch fruits and herbs as the earth brought 
. forth without cultivation. They are reported to have built 
the walls of Mycenae and Tyrinthe with fuch mafly ftones,^ 
that the fmalleft required two yoke of oxen to draw 
I it. The dealers in mythology fay, that the Cyclops fignify 
the vapours raifed in the air, which occafion thunder and; 
lightning. 

With thefe we may clafs Polyphemus, though he 
was the fon of Neptune, having like the Cyclops but 

(3) It is thought the noble Roman family of Caecilii derive 
fteir name from him. See Virgil, iEneid X. 544, and JEneid 
^11, 68o« 
. (4) From Kv«A^ Circulus, and «r\|/ Oculus, tliat is the one- 

F 5 • ^tv^ 
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one eye ; but of fo gigantick a ftaturc, that his very all 
pe£l was terrible. Hi$ abode was in Sicily, where he. 
furprized Ul>ires and his companions, of whom he de^ 
voured fix ; but UlylTes making him drunk, blinded bim 
with a firebrand, and fo efcaped with the reft. Virgil has . 
gi?en us a fine defcription of this fcene*(5). 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

Of Minerva or Pallas. 

WE come next to Minerva or Pallas, one of the nioft 
diftinguiihed of the Dii Majores, as being the 
goddefs of fciences and wifdom. Cicero mentions five (6)' 
of this name ; but the moll confiderable was the daughter 
of Jupiter, not by an infamous amour, nor even by the 
conjugal bed, but the child of his brain. It is faid her 
father, feeing Juno barren, through grief, Aruck his lore* 
head, and three months after came forth Minerva 17). On 
the day of her nativity it rained gold at Rhodes (8). tier 
£rfl appearance on the earth was in Libya, where behoU* 
ing her own beauty in the lake Triton, ihe from theoce- 

gained the name of Tritonis (9). 

. » 

(5) See Virgirs ^neid. Lib. III. 620, but the whole defcription,*' 
though admirable, is too long to be copied. 

(6) The fiift, the mother of Arwllo, or Latona; the fecond,, 
produced from the Nile, and worinipped at Sais in Egypt: the 
third, the child of Jupiter's brain ; the fourth, the daughter of Ju- 
piter and Croypha, who invented chaiiots with four wheels ; and- 
tSc fifth, the child of Pallas, whom (he killed, becaufe he attempt- 
ed her chaltity. 

(7) it is faid Vulcan was the midwife, by cleaving his fkuU with 
a hatchet; but that feeing an armed virago come out, inftead of a 
child, he ran away. Others report, that when Tupiter iwal lowed 
Melts, one of his wives (he was with child of Pallas. 

(8) Hence the Rhodians were the flrft who worihiped her, ai 
Claudian remaiks. 

AuriUos Rbodiis imbres, nafcente Mmerva 

)/tdtixiiTe Jo<vemferunt. 
Some (iiy it was becaufe (he taught them the art of making coloflsl 
ttatues, 

(9) An annual ceremony was performed at this lake by the vir- 
gin?, who in diirm6l bodies attacked each other with various weapons. 
5'Af fjiit that ffli was elleemed not a maid, and thrown into the 

Jake; but (he who received moft.Y»oMtiA%>«-3^^ t^iUdoft in triumph. 
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She had befide feveral other appellations amon^ft the 
Greeks and Romans. She was called Pallas from the 
brandiihing her fpear in war. ' Athena, becaufe Hie was 
born full grown , and never fuckled ; whence alfo (he 
obtained the name of Ametrofs, or mothcrlefs. The 
epithet of Parthenis, or the virgin, was given her on 
account of her perpetual chadity ; that of Ergatis, or 
the . workwoman, for her excellency in fpinhing and 
weaving ; Muiica, from her inventing the pipe ; Py- 
lotis, l^caufe her image was fet up in the gates; and 
Glaucopis, or green-eyed, becaufe her eyes were of that 
caft (i), like thofe of the owl. 

Minerva was the goddefs of war/ wifdom, and arts, 
foch as weaving, the making oil, roufic, efpecially the 
pipe (2) ; of building cadles, ovtfr which (he prefided ; 
and, in (hort, was the patronefs of all thofe fcicnces, 
which render men ufeful to fociety and themftivesy and 
iniitle them to the efteem of poftvrity. 

We have already had occafion to obferve how this^ 
goddefs vowed a perpetual virginity, and in what man- 
ner (he rejedled the addreffes of Vulcan. She was in« 
deed very delicate on this point, for (he deprived Tire- 
pas of his fight, becaufe he accidentally faw her bathing 
in the fountain of Helicon ; but, at the interceflion or 
his mother Charicle, fhe relented fo far, that, to com- 
penfate his lofs, (he endued him with the gift of pro- 
phecy (3). Nor was (he Icfs fevere to Medufa, who 
being ravifhed by Neptune in her temple, fhe revenged' 
the facrilege, by turning her locks into fnakes, and 
caufing all who beheld her afcer to be changed into 
ftones. 

She was equally jealous of her fuperiority in the arts 
(he invented. Arachne, a Libyan prince fs, the daugh- 
ter of Idmon, had the prefumption to challenge her at 
ginning. The folly coft her dear ; for Minerva ilruck 



(i) Yet Homer and all the poets call her the blue-eyed maid. 
S^ Pope. 

(1) It is faid, feeing her checks reflefted in the water as (he play- 
ed, ihe threw away the pipe with this expreffioD } Tbatmufic 'was 
*w dear if pur chafed at the extence of beauty, 

(3) Ovid relates the (tory ot Tirefias ?cry diffirrcntly •, for which 
*« MetamorjA. Lib. Ill, 316. 
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her with Ae fprndle on the forehead, for which at- 
tempting to hang hcrfelf, through defpair, the goddefs 
turned her into a fpider, in which fhapc (he ftiil cxer- 
cifes the profeflion (he fo much boafted 14). The rea- 
dcr miy confult Ovid, if he would fee this ftory fet in a 
beautiful light. 

As condud is oppofite, in military afFairSj to brutal 
▼alour, fo Minerva is always by the poets placed in 
contraft to Mars. Thus we fee Homer make^ her fide 
with the Greeks in the Tr©jan war, while the other 
deity takes the part of the enemy. The fuccefs is an- 
fwerable to this difpofition (5), and we fee prudence and 
clircipline viftorious over valour without counfel, and force 
under no tliredion. 

One of the mod remarkable of Minerva*s adventures, 
was her conteft with Neptune, of which notice has 
been taken under the article of that deity. When Ce- 
crops founded Athens, it was agreed, that whoever of 
thefe two deities (hould produce the mod beneficial gift 
to mankind, fhould give name to the new dty. Nep* 
tune with a ftroke of his trident formed a horfc ; Pallas 
caufedan olive to fpring from the ground, and carried 
the piize. The m^eaning of this fable was to point out, 
that agriculture was to a rifmg colony of more impor- 
tance than navigation. 

Minei^va was highly honoured, and had feveral tem- 
pies both in Greece and Italy. The Athenians, «rho 
ttU'dys had a particular dovotion to her, as the patronefs 
pf thtir city, in the flourifliing ftate of their repubiick, 
credit d a magnificent temple to her by the name of 
Panhenis, or the virgin-goddefs, in which they placed 
her daiue of gold and ivory thirty- nine feet high, 
wrought by the hands of Phidias. She had a ftately 
temple at Rome, on mount Aventine, where her fci- 
tival, called Minervalia or Quinquatria, was celebrated 
for- five days fucceflivelyin the month of March. She 
had fbmetimes her altars in common with Vulcan, fome 
times with Mercury. The ufual vidlim offered her was 
a white heifer never yoked. The animah facred to her 
wer« the cock, the owl, and the bafilifk. 



(4) 



&ee Ovid, lib. VI. i. 

See the preface to Mr, Pope's Homer, 

. We 
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We muft not here omit the Palladium (6), or that 
facred ftatue of her which ftll down from heaven, and 
was prefcrved in Troy, as a trcafure on whofe fafety 
that of the ciry depended. Diomedes and Uhfles found 
means to ftcal it, and the city was foon after taken 
and deftroyed 17) However, it is certain that iEneas 
brought either this or another of the fame kind with 
him into Italy, and depoiiifd it at Lavinium, from 
whence it was removed to Rome, and placed in the 
temple of Vefta. When this edifice was confumed by 
fire, Metellus, a noble Roman, rufhed in and brought it 
off, though with the lofs of his eyes, in recompence for 
which heroic adion, he had the privilege of coming to 
the fcnate in a chariot, that the honour might in k)me 
degree allay the fenfe of his misfortune. The Romans 
indetd, vain of their Trojan dcfceftt, regarded thePaJIa- 
dium in the fame' light with their anceftors, and thought 
the fecurity and duration of their empire were annex- 
ed to *the poffeflion of this guardian image. 

Come we next to enquire into the mythological birrh 
and origin of this fabled goddefs, who is no other than 
the Egyptian Ifis under a new drefs or form, and the 
fame with the Pales, or rural goddefs of the Sabines (8). 
The Athenians, who were an Egyptian colony from 
Sais, followed the cuftoras of their anceftors, by par- 
ticularly applying themfelVes to railing flax for linen 
cloth, and the cultivation of the Olive (9}. Now the 
figure worlhipped at Sais, prefiding over thtfe arts, 
was a female iw compleat armour. This, as Diodorus 
tells us, was becaufe the inhabitants of this Dynafty, 
were both the bed hufbandmen and foldiers in Egypt. 

(6) Authors differ as to this Palladium, fome making it of 
wood, and adding, it could move its eyes and fliake its fpear. 
Others fay, it was comi>ofcd of the bones of Pelops, and fold by 
the Scythians to the Trojans. 

(7) Some aflert it a was counterfeit Palladium the Greek sfenerals 
ftole away, aad that ^neas faved the true one. Others niake two 
Palladiums. 

(8) To whofe honour the feafts called Palilia were celebrated. 
Now this word is manifeftly of Egyptian derivation, being taken 
from Pillcl, to govern the city ; whence comes Pelilah, the public 
order. 

(9) The city of Sais derived its .name firoto tliis tree, Zaith or 
5ais ngnifying the olive. 
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In the hand of this image they placed a (hidd with a 
full moon depidled on if, furrounded by ferpents, the 
emblems of life and happinefs. And at the feet of this 
fymbol they placed an owl, to (hew it was a nodlurnal 
facrifice. To this they gave the name of Medtifa (i), 
expreflive of what (he was defigned to reprefent. The 
Greeks who were ignorant of the trDe meaning of all 
this, did not think fit to put fuch a favourable fenfe on 
the head, of Medufa, which feemed to them an objed 
€f horror, and opened a fine field for poetical imagina- 
tion. The prefllng of the olives did indeed turn fruit 
into Aones, in a literal fenfe ; hence they made the asgis 
or ihield of Minerva petrify all who beheld it. 

To remind the people of the importance of their linen 
manufactory, the Egyptians expofcd in their feflivals 
another image, bearing in her right hand the beam or 
inftrument round which the weavers rolled the warp of 
their cloth. This image they called Minerva (2). Now 
there are antient figures of Pallas extant, which cor- 
refpond with this ^ea (3). What flill heightens the 
probability of this is, that the lume of Athene, given 
to this goddefs, is the very word in Egypt for the flaxen 
thread (4) ufed in their looms. Near ttiis figure, which 
was to warn the inhabitants of the approach of the 
weaving, or winter feafon, they placed another of an 
itifeCtf whofe induftry fcems to have given rife to this 
art, and to which they gave the name of Arachne ( 5), 
to denote its application. All thefe emblems, tranf- 
planted to Greece by the genius of that people, foqii of 
the marvellous, were converted into real obje£ls, and 
indeed afforded room enough for the imagination of their 
poets to invent the fable of the transformation of Arachne 
into a fpider. 

Mintrva, by the poets and fculptors, is ufually re- 
prefented in a {landing attitude compleatly armed, with 
a compofed but fmiling countenance, bearing a golden 

(i) From Dufh, to nrefs, comes Medufha or Medufa, the 
prefling. See Ifaiah XXV . 10. 

fFrom Manevra, a weaver's loom. 
In the colle6lion of prints made by M. de Crozat. 
Atona, linen thread. See Proverbs vii. 16. 
Erom Arach> to make \mtu cloth. 
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bread plate, a fpear in her right-hand, and her terrible 
aegts in her left, having on it the head of Medufa en-> 
twined with fnakes. Her helmet was ufually entwined 
with oltvesy to denote peace is the end of war, or ra- 
ther becaufe that tree was facred to her. See her pic- 
ture in Gambray's Telemaque At her feet is general- 
ly placed) the owl, or the cock; the former being the 
emblem of wifdom, the latter of war. 



CHAP. XL. 
Of Mars and Bellona. 

MARS was the fon of Juno alone, who being 
chagrined that Jupiter (hould bear Minerva with- 
out her help, to be even with him confnlted Flora, 
who (hewed her a flower in the Olenian fields, on 
touching of which (he conceived, and became the wo- 
ther of this dreadful deity (6). Thero, or fiercenefs, 
was his narfe, and he received his education amongfl 
the Scythians,' the mofl barbarous nation in the world, 
8|mong^ whom he was adored in a particular manner, 
though the^ acknowledged no other god. 

This deity had different appellations. The Greeks 
called him Ares (7^ from the deftrudlion he caufes. 
He had the name of Gradivus ^om his majeftic port; 
of Quirinus, when on the defenfive, or at reft. By 
the antient Latins he was ililed Salifubfidus, or the 
dancer, from the uncertainty that attends all martial 
enterprizes. 

Mars waa the god of war, and in high veneration 
i»ith the Romans^ both on account of his being the 
father of Romulus their founder, and becaufe of their 
own getiius always inclined to conquefl. Numa, though 
otherwife a pacific prince, having implored the gods, 
during a great peflilence, received a fmall brafs buckler, 
called ancile, from heav en, which the nymph Egeria 



(6^ Others make him' the fon ©f Jupiter and Juno, or of Jupitet 
andErys. 
(7) FromflfjiiK, to kill. 
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advifed him to keep with the utmoft care, the fate of 
the Roman people and empire depending on its con-* 
fervation. To fecure fo valuable a pledge, Numa cauf- 
ed eleven more (hields of the fame form to be made, and 
intrufted the care of thefe to an order of priefts he 
inftituted, called Salii, or the prieih of h'Tirs, in ivhofe 
temple the twelve ancilia were depdfited. The number 
of thefe prieds was alfo twelve, chofen out of the no- 
bleft familes, who, on the firft of March annually, « the 
teftival of Mars, carried the ancilia whh great ceremony 
round the city, clalhitig their bucklers, and fing:ng hymns 
to the gods, in which they were joined by a chorus 
of virgins cho'en to aifift on this occafion, and dreflld 
like themfelves. This feflival was concluded with a grand 
fupper (8). 

Auguftus creeled a magnificent temple to Man at 
Rome, by the title of Ulror, which he vowed to .him, 
when he implored his affiflancc againil the murderers 
of Julius Casfar. The vidims facnficed to him were ihe 
wolf for his fiercenefs, the horfe on account of its ufe- 
fulnefs in war, the woodpecker and vulture for their 
ravenoufnefs, the cock for his vigilance. He was crown-i 
^d with grafs, becaufe it grows in cities {depopulated 
by war, and thlckeft in places raoiftcntd with:humAa 
bh)r>d. 

The hiftory of Mars furniflies few adventures. » We 
have already related his amour with Venus, by whom> 
he had Hermione, contraded to Oreftes, and . afterwards^ 
married to Pyrrhus, king of Epiius, 

By the nymph Biftonis, Mars had Tereus, who reign- 
ed in Thrace, and married Progne, the daughter o£ 
Pandion, king of Athens. This prtncefs had a.fifter 
called Philomela, a great beauty:; and bieing deiitoua to 
fee her, fhe requeued her hufband to go to Athens, >9(Qd 
bring her filler, with her father's permifTion, to- licr. 
Tereus, by the way, fell in love with his charge, and 
on her rejeding his folicitations, ravifhed her, cyt OQt 
her tongue, and cnclofed her in ^- f\rong . tower, .pre- 
^ending to his wife (he died in the journey. In this 
Dndition the unhappy princeft fotmd- means" to" em- 



(8) Called Cicna Saliaris, . : . 

broidcr 
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'^roidtr her ftory, and fend it to her fifter, >^ho tranf- 
Ported with rage, contri\ed how to revtnge the injury. 
Firft (he brought her fifbr home privately ; next (he 
killed her fon Irys, and fcrved up his flcfh to his father, 
for fupper : after he had cat it, ihe cxpofed the head 
and told him what (he had done; Tereus. mad wirh 
fury, purfued the lifters, who in their flight became 
transfbrmed, Progne to a fwallow, and Philomela to a 
nightingale. Itys was by the gods changed into a 
pheafant, and Tereus himfelf into a lapwing. Ovid has 
(9) given us this ilory with his iifual embeiliihment's. 

Mars married a wife called Nerio, or Nerione (1)9 
which in the Sabine tongue fignifles valour or ftrength. 
He had fe?eral children, the principal of whom were 
Bythis, who gave his name to Bythmia ; Thrax, from 
whom Thrace was fo called ; i£nomaiis, Afcalaphus, 
Bifton, Cha!ybs, Strymon^ Panhenopaeus, Tmolus, Pylus, 
Eucnus, Calydon, &c. 

This deity having killed Halirothus. the fon of Nep- 
tune, was indifled before the aflf^robly of the gods for 
the murder, as well as for the crime of debauching 
Alcippe, fifler to the dcceafed. Twelve gods wete pre- 
fenty of whom fix were for acquitting him ; fo that, by 
the tuflom of the court, when the voices were equal, 
the favourable fide carrying it, he came olF. Some Ay 
this trial was in the famous Areopagus, or hill of Mars, 
at Athens, a court which, in fucceeding time, gained 
the higheft reputation, for the juflice and impartiality of 
its proceedings (2). 

Mars was neither invulnerable nor invincible, for we 
find him in Homer both wounded and purfued by Dio- 
medes ; but then it muft be confidered, that Homer was 
fo good a patriot, that he always afifeds to difgrace the 
gods who took the Trojan's part. 



(9) See OvK^ Lib. VI. 413. 

. (0 



i) Hence the Claud ian family at Rome are faid to derive the 
firname of Kero. 

(i) Thcfe judges were chofen out of peifons of the moft blame- 
left chaiaclers. They iiiftercd no verbal pleatiings Ixfore them, 
Kit a falfe eloquence might varnifh a bad caufe ; and all thtu' 
J icntences were given in writing, and delivered in ihe dark. 

Mars^ 
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Mars whatever his appearance be> was of Egypt! 
original. This nation was divided into three clafl 
the priefts, the hufbandmcn, and the artificers j of the 
the firfl were by their profefHon exempt from war, a 
the latter reckoned too mean to be employed ia deter 
of the ilate ; fo that their militia was wholly taken fu 
the fecond body. We have already obferved, that 
the facrifices which preceded their military expeditio 
their Ids appeared in a warlike drefs, and gave rife 
the Greek Pallas, or Minerva. The Horus which : 
companied this figure, was aifo equipped with this h 
met and buckler, and called by the name of Harits ( 
or the formidable. The Syrians fottened this word 
Hazis (4} ; the Greeks changed it to Ares ; the Ga 
pronounced it Hefus ; and the Romans and Sabtn 
Warets or Mars. Thus the military Horus of the Eg] 
tians became perfenifiedy and made the god of co 
bats or war. 

Mars is ufually defcribed in a chariot drawn by : 
rious horfcs, compleatly armed, and extending his ffx 
with one hand, while with the other hand ht gra 
a fword embrued in blood. His afpefl is fierce a 
favage. Sometimes Difcord is reprefented as precedi 
bis car, while Clamour, Fear alnd Terror appear in 1 
train. Virgil has given a defcription oftjiis god prei 
much agreeable to this idea (9). 

BeUona is ufually reckoned the fifter of Mars, thou 
fome call her both his Met and wife. As her inclii 
tions were equally cruel and favage, (he took a pleafi 
in fharing his dangers, and is commonly depi^Ud. 
driving his chariot with a bloody whip in her bai 
Appius Claudius built her a teinple at Rome, whe 
in her facrifices called Bellonaria, her priefVs afed 
(lafh themfelves with knives. Jufl oppofite ftood 1 
Collunma Bellica, a pillar from whence the ben 
threw a fpear, when war was proclaimed againft ai 



!3j Frrom Harfts, violent or enraged. See Job xv. »o. 
4) Hazis, (Syr) the terrible in war, Pfalm xxiv. 8. The 8 
rians alfo called him Ab Gueroth, or the father of comto 
whence the Romans borrowed their Gradivus Pater. 
(s) VirgU, iEneid VIIK 700. 

natio 
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i nation. She is faid to be the inventrcfs of the needle 
» (6), from which (he took her name. 
^^ This goddefs is reprefented fometimes holding a light- 
I ed torch or brand, at others with a trumpet, her hair 
, compoled of fnakes clotted with gore, and her gar- 
ments ftained with bloody in a furious and diftraded 
attitudt. 



CHAP. XLT. 

Of ClILES. 

IT may not be improper now to pafs to fofter pic- 
tures, whofe agreeablenefs may ferve as a contrad 
to the ftronger images joft difplayed. As plenty and 
abundance repair the wafte and iiavock of war, we fhall 
k next to Mars introduce Ceres, a divinity friendly and 
[ beneficent to mankind. 

I This goddefs was the daughter of Saturn and Rhea. 
I Sicily, Attica, Crete, and Egypt, <:la]m the honour of 

4 Ber birth, each country producing its reafons, thouch 
|| the fiift his the general fufiFrage. In her youth fhe 
^\ was Co beautiful, that her brother Jupiter fell in love with 
^/' her, by whom (he had Proferpine. Neptune next en- 
joyed her ; but the fruit of this amour is controverted, 

t' fome making it a daughter called Hira, others a horfe 

> called Arion. Indeed, as this lad deity carefTed her in 

"■ that form, the latter opinion feems bed founded. How- 

* evef this be, (he was (o afhamed of this laft affair, that 
(he put on mourning garments, and retired to a cave, 

1 where (he continued i'o long, that the world was in danger 

5 of perifhing for want (7). At lalt Pan difcovered her re- 
« treat, and informed Jupiter, who, hy the intercefTion of 
i\ tbe Parcae, or Faces, appeafed her, and prevailed on her 

to return to the world. 

For fome time (he took up her abode in Corey ra, 
from whence (he removed to Sicily, inhere the misfor- 
tune befell her of the rape of Proferpine her daughter, 

(6) From BiXiv)?, a needle. 

(7) Becaufc during her abfence the earth produced no com or 

fnuu. 
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by Pluto, The difconfalate mother immediately carried 
her complaints to Jupiter, upbraiding him with ftis 
permitting Aich an injuftice to be committed, cfpecially 
on the perfon of his own daughter. But obtaining little 
fatisfaftion, (he lighted her torches at mount -/Etna, 
and mounting her car dra«an by winged dragons, fet 
out in fearch of her beloved daughter. As her adven- 
tures in this journey were pretty remarkable, we (hall 
mention them in their order. 

Her firft ftop was at Athens, where being ho'pitably 
received by Ccleus, (he in return taught him to fowr 
corn, and nouri(hed his fon Triptolemus with celeflial 
milk by day, at night covering him with fire, to rendt r 
bioi immortal. Celeus, out of curiofity, difcoTcring 
this laft particular, was fo affrighted, that he cried cnt 
and revealed it himfelf, on which the goddefs killed him. 
As to bis Ton, Ceres lent him her chariot, and lent him 
through the world to inflruft mankind m the art of 
agriculture. 

She was next entertained by Hypothoon and Mega- 
nira (8) his wife, who fet wine before her« which (he 
refufed, as unfuitable to her mournful condition ; but 
(he prepared herfelf a drink from an infufion of meal or 
corn, which (he afterwards ufed. lambe (9), an at- 
tendant of Meganira, ufed to divert the goddels with 
ftoiies and jefls, which (he repeated in a certain kind of 
verfe. It happened, during a facriiice made her here, 
that Abas, fon to Meganira, derided the ceremony, and 
ufed the goddefs with opprobrious language ; where-, 
upon fprinkling htm with a certain mixture (he held in 
her cup, he became a newt or water lizard. Erifichton 
alfo, for cutting down a grove confecrated to her, was 
punifhed with uich an infatiable hunger, that nothing 
could fatisfy him^ but he was forced to gnaw his owo 
flefti. ^ . 

From thence Ceres palTed into Lycia, where being 
thirfty, and defiring to drink at a Qring, the cbwns 
not only hindered her, but fullied and difturbed the wa- 
ter, reviling her for her misfortunes ; upon which 

(8) Hypothoon was the fon of Neptune and Afope. 

(9) The daughter of Pan and Echo, and the im-entrefs of Iam- 
bic verfe. 

(he 
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ftie turned them into frogs. Thefe frogs, though al- 
ready punifhed for affronting his fifler, had the tolly 
to afk Jupiter to grant them a king. He fent them a 
frog, whom they rejedcd, and defired another ; upon 
which the god fent them a water ferpent, who devoured 
thero, and effeftually conv.nced them of their weaknefs. 
It is difpufed, who firft informed Ceres where her 
daughter was ; fome afcribe the intelligence to T7ipto- 
lemusy and his brother Eubiileus ; but the mo(^ part 
agree in giving the honour of it to the nymph Arethufa 
(a fountain in Sicily) (1), who flying the purfuit of 
the river Atpheus, faw this goddefs in the infernal re- 
gions. 

We have but one amour of Ceres recorded. Find- 
ing Jarion,._the fon of Jupiter and Eledra afleep in a 
field newly ploughed up, (he acquainted him with her 
palGon, and bore him Plutus the god of riches ; but 
Jove, incenfed to fee his fbn become his rival, killed him 
with a thunderbolt. 

Ceres had feveral names ; fhe was called Magna Dea, 
or the great goddefs, from her bounty in fupporting 
mankind ; Melaina, from her black cloathing ; £u- 
chiaea, from her verdure ; Alma, Altrix, and Mammofa, 
from her nourilhing and impregnating all feeds and ve* 
getables, and being as it \vere the common mother of 
the world. The Arcadians, by way of excellence, (liled 
her Defpoina, or the Lady. She was alio honoured 
with the peculiar epiihet of Thcfmophoris, or the Le- 
giflatrefs, becaufe hun}andry firfl taught the ufe of land- 
marks, and the value of ground, the fource of all pro- 
perty and law. 

It mufVbe owned this goddtfs was not undeferving the 
lilgheft titles given her, confidered as the deity who 
firft taught men to plough and fow, to reap and houfe 
their corn, to yoke oxen, to make bread, to cultivate 
all forts of pulfe and garden-ftufF (except beans), though 
fome make Bacchus the firft inventor of agriculture. 
She alfo inflrudted mankind to fix limits or boundaries, 
to afcertaiii their poffeilions. 

(i) The -daughter of Nereus and Doric, and a companion of 
Dianai 

There 
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There was none of the celeftial afTembly to who 
more Iblemn facrifices were inftituted than to Cere 
The place where flic was principally woi /hipped was j 
Eleufis, where her rites were performed in the mo 
folemn and myfterious manner. They were celebrate 
only once in five years ; all the matrons initiated, wei 
to vow a perpetual chafllty. At the commencement < 
the feflivaly a feail was kept for ftveral days, durin 
which wine was baniftied the altars. After this tb 
proceilioQ began, which confided in the carriage of tfa 
facred bafkets or canifters, in one of which was inclofe 
a child with a golden feraph, a van, grains, cakes, &< 
The reprefentation of the myfleries, during which 
profound filence (2) was to be obferved, concluded thus 
after a horrid darknefs, thunder, lightning, and what 
ever is mod awful in nature, fucceeded a calm and brigh 
illumination, which difcovered four perfbns fpleodidl 
habited. The firfl was called the Hierophant, or th 
expounder of /acred things^ and reprefcnted the Demiurgus 
or fupreme being; the fecond bore a torch, and figiii 
fied ^firis ; the third Hood near the altar, and fignified ifii 
the fourth, whom they called the Holy Mefienger, per 
fonated Mercury (3). To thefe rices none weie admit- 
ted but perfons o\ the firfl charadler, for probity or t- 
minence. Only the priefts were fuiFered to fee the fta 
tue of the goddefs. All the afiembly ufed lighted torches 
and the folemnity concluded with games, in which tb( 
vicS'ors were crowned with ears of barley. 

According to Herodotus, thefe rites were brought 
from Egypt to Greece, by the daughters of Daoaus. 0- 
thers iay, that Eumolpus, the Ton of Triptolemus and 
Driope, transferred them from Eleufis to Athens. 

The Thefmophoria, or lefler fellivals of Ceres, were 
celebrated annually at Argos, and in many points re< 
fembled the Eleufinian myfteries, though they frU £bort 



(2) It was death to fpeak, or to reveal what paflfed in thefe reli- 
gious rites. 

(3) The whole p«irp«rt of this reprefentation, was defigncdtP 
a7ie^>rize the ddolate ilate of mankind after the flood, and ftor 

the bene^ts cf agriculture and indullry. 

of 
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oF them very much in the dignity and grandeur of the 
celebration. 

Q. Memmius the xdile firft introduced thefe rites 
into Rome by the title of Cereaiia (4). None were ad- 
mitted to the facrifices guilty of any crime ; fo that 
when Nero attempted it, the Roman matrons expreffed 
their refentment, by going into mourning. This fef- 
tival was clo(ed by a banquet and public horfe* races. 

The Ambarvalla were feafts celebrated by the Roman 
hu(bandmen in fpring, to render Ceres propitious, by 
luftratinp; their fields. Each mafler of a family furniOi- 
ed a vidtm with an oaken wreath round its neck» which 
he led thrice round his ground, followed by his family 
ringing hymns, and dancing in honour of the goddefs. 
The offerings ufed in the lufiration were milk and new 
wine. At the clofe of the harveil there was a fecond 
feftivai, in which the goddefs was prefented with the 
firil fruits of the feafon, and an entertainment provided 
for the relations and neighbours. 

The beginning of April the gardeners facrificed to 
CereSy to obtain a plentiful produce of their grounds^ 
which were under her protection. Cicero mentions an 
antient temple of hers at Catanea in Sicily, in which 
the offices were performed by matrons and virgins only, 
no roan being' admitted. The ufual facrifices to this 
goddefs were a fow with pig, or a ram. The garlands 
uied by her in her facrifices were of myrtle or rape- 
weed : but flowers were prohibited, becaufe Profcrpine 
was lofl as (he gathered them. The poppy alone was 
facred to her, not only becaufe it grows amongfl corn, 
but becaufe in her dilirefs Jupiter gave it. her to eat^ 
that ifae might deep and forget her troubles. 

Let us now endeavour to find fome explanation ^f 
this hiftory of Ceres. If we have recourfe to our for- 
i mer key, we (hall find the Ceres of Sicily and Eleufis, 
or of Rome and Greece, is no other than the Egyptian 
Ifis, brought by the Phsenicians into thefe countries. 
The very name of myftery (5) given to the Eleufinian 

^4) This appears from a medal of this magiftrate, on which Is 
the effigies of cJei-es holding in one hand three ears of corn ; in the 
other a torch, and with her left foot treading on a ferpent. 

(5) From Miftor, a veil or covering. 
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rires, fhews they are of Egyptian origin. The Tfis, 
ivhich appeared at the feafl appointed for the comme* 
moration of the ftate of mankind after the flood, bore 
the name of Ceres (6), fuitable to her intention. She 
was figured in mourning, and with a torch, to denote 
the grief (lie felt for the lofs of Perfophene (7) her fa- 
vourite daughter, and the pains flie was at to recover 
her. The poppies with which this Ids was crowned, 
fignified the joy men received at their firft abundant 
ciop (8). Triptolemus was only the attendant Horus 
(9), bearing in his hand the handle of a plough, and 
Celeus his father was no more than (i) the name of the 
tools ufed in the. forming this ufeful inftrument of agricul- 
ture. Eumolpus exprefled (2) the regulation or forma- 
tion of the people to induflry and tillage ; and Profer- 
pina or Peifephoneh being found again, was a lively 
fymbol of the recovery of corn a'moft loft in the deluge, 
and its cultivation with fuccefs Thus the emblems, 
almofl quite fimple, of the moft important event which 
ever happened in the world, became, when tranfplaht- 
cd to Greece and Rome, the fources of the moll ridicu- 
lous fable and grofleft idolatry. 

Ceres was ufually reprefentcd of a tall majeftic (Ma- 
ture, fair complexion, languilhing eyes, and yellow or 
flaxen hair ; her head crowned with poppies, or ears of 
corn, her brealls full and fwelling, holding in her right- 
hand a bunch of the fame materials with her garland, 
and in her left a lighted torch. When in a car or cha- 
riot, ihe is drawn by winged dragons, or lions, 

t6^ From Ceret?j diflTolution or overthrow, Jeremiah xlvi. 20. 

(7) From Peri, tmitorcorn, and Saphan loir, comes Perfepho- 
nen, or the corn loft. 

(8) Bobo figniiies a double crop, and is alfo the name for the 
poppy. 

(9) From Tarap, to break, and Telem a furrow, comes Trip- 
tolem, or the a6l of ploughing. 

(i) Celeus, from Ccli, a tool or veffel, 

Vir^ea prater ea Celei lAUfque fupeUex^ Virgil Geo. 
(2) From Warn, people, and Alep to Jeam, is derived. £umo* 
lep or Eumolpus i. e. the people regulated or inflru6ted. 
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CHAP. XLII. 
Of Bacchus. 

AS com and wine are the nobled gifts of nature, To 
it is no wonder, in the progrefs of idolafry^ if 
they became deified^ and had their alrars. It is there- 
fore no unnatural tranlitioD, if from Ceres we pafs to 
; Bacchus. 

J This deity was the Ton of Jupiter and Setnele, fas 
I . has been obferved in the article of Jupiter) and was 
f.' /.born at Thebes. Cicero mentions five (^) of the name. 
>it is faid the nymphs took care of his education, though 
^- Ibme afcribe this office to the Horae or Houis ; others 
'] to. the Naiades. Mercury after this carried him into 
'.*'' Eubaea to Macris, the daughter of Aiifleus '4), who 
.anointed his lips with honey; but Juno, incenfed at 
"^ his .finding protedion in a place facred to her, banilhed 
^ ^im thence ; (6 that Macris fled with him into the 
r' .cbi;ntry of the Phoenicians, and nounfhed him in a cave. 
^ .Others fay, that Cadmus, father to Semele, difcovering 
^ her crime, put her and the child into a wooden ark, 
S which by the tides was carried to Oreatae, a town of 
9 Laconia, where Semele being found dead, was buried 
* with great pomp« and the infant nurfed by Ino in a 
cave. During this perfecurion, being tired hi his flight, 
he fell afleep, and an Amphifbena, or two-headed fer- 
pent, of the mod poifonous kind, bit his leg ; but a- 
waking, he firuck it with a vine twig, and that kil- 
led it. ^ 

In his infancy fome Tyrrhenian merchants found him 

: afleep on the (hore, and attempted to carry him away ; 

i.but fuddenly he transformed himfelf into monftrous ' 

i-lbtpes ; at the fame time their malls were encompaifed 

•with vines, and their oars with ivy, and, firuck with 

madnefs, they Jumped into the Tea, where the god chang- 



. (s) The I ft the fon of Jupiter and Proferpine ; the ad the Kgyp- 
tbo Bacchus, the fon of Nile, who killed Nyfa j the 3d the Ion of 
Caprius, who reigiied in Afia; the 4th the Ion of Jupiter and 
Lunu ; and the 5tn born of Nifus and Thione. 

(4) Others lay Mercury carried him to Nyfa, a city of Arabia, 
near Eg\pt. 

G ^^ 
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ed them into dolphins. Homer has made this the fub- 
jedt of one of his hymns. 

Bacchus, during the giants war, didinguifhed himfelf 
•greatly by his valour in the form of a lion, while Ju- 
piter, to encourage his Ton, ufed the word Euhoe, which 
became afterwards fiequently ufed in his facrifices O- 
thers fay, that in this rebellion the Titans cut our deity 
to pieces ; but that Pallas took his heart, while yet 
panting, and carried it to her father, who colleded the 
limbs, and re animated the body, after it had flept three 
flights with Proferpine (5). 

The moft memorable exploit of Bacchus was his ex- 
pedition to India, which employed him three years. He 
fct out from Egypt, where he lieft Mercurius Trifroc- 
giflus to aflifl his wife in quality of co-regent, and ap* 
pointed Hercules his viceroy. Bufiris he conftituted pre- 
fident of Phoenicia, and Antoeus of Lybia ; after which 
he marched with a prodigious army, carrying with him 
Triptolemus and Maro, to teach mankind the arts of 
tillage and planting the i^ine. His firft -progrcfs was 
weflward (6), and during his courfe he was joineiV by 
Pan and Lufus, who gave their names to different parts 
of Iberia. Altering his views he returned through E^ 
thiopia, where the Satyrs and Mufcs increafed his army, 
and from thence eroding the red iea, he penetrated 
through Afia to the reraoteft parts of India, in the 
mountains of which country, near the fotirce of thfc j 
Ganges, he ercdkd two pillars, to fhew that he had 
vifited the utmoft limits of the habitable world (7). j 
After this, returning home with glory, he made a tri- | 
umphant entry into Thebes, offered part of his fpoils / 
to Jupiter, and facrificed to him the fichefl fpices of tlie 113 
taft. He then applied himfelf folely to afftirs of go- 



(5) The Mythologifts fay, that this is to denote the cuttings rf 
vines will grow, but that they will be three years before thejr 
come to bear. 

(6) Pan £;ave his name to Spain, or Hifpania, Lufiis, to Lo^ 
fitania, orrcituga:!. 

(7) In his return he built Nyfa, and other cities, and paJEsg 
the Helleipont he came into Thrace, where he left Maro, who 
founded the city Maronoea. To Macedo he gave the countiy 
from him called Macedonia, and left Triptolemus in Attica to 

-ijiliru^l the people. 
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vernment, tx) reform abufes, ena\5l good Iaws» and con- 
fult the happinefs of his people, for which he not only 
obtained the title of the law-giver, by way of excel- 
lence, but was deified after death. 

juno having Aruck him with madnefs, he had before 
this wandered through part of ihe world. Proteus, 
king of Egypt* was the firit who received him kindly. 
He next went to Cybclla in Phrygia, where being ex- 
piated by Rhea, he was initiated in the myHeries of 
Cybele. Lycurgus, king of the Edoni, near the river 
Srrymon, affronted him in this journey, for which Bac- 
chus deprived him of his reafon ; fo that when he thought 
to prune his vines, he cut off the legs of his fon Dryas 
and his own. By command of the oracle, his fubjedts 
imprilbned him, and' he was torn in pieces by wild 
borfes;. It is eafy to foe how incondftent thefe accounts 
of the fame perfon are, and that the anions of diffe- 
rent Bacchufes are afcribed to one. 

We have two other inflances recorded of the refent- 
ment of this deity. Alcithoe, a Theban lady, derided 
his prieilefles, and was transformed into a bat; Pen- 
theus, the fon of Echion and Agave, for ridiculing his 
iblemnities, called Orgia, was torn in pieces by his own 
mother and fillers (8), who in their madnefs took him 
for a wild boar. 

The favourite wife of Bacclius was Ariadne, whom 
he found in the ide of Naxos, abandoned by Thefeus; 
he loved her fo paflionately, that he placed the crown 
(he wore as a conftellation in the fkiei. By her he had 
Staphilus, Thyoneus, Hymensus, &c. 

Ciffas, a youth whom he greatly cftcemed, fporting 
with the Satyrs, was accidentally killed. Bacchus chang- 
ed him into the plant ivy, which became in a pecu« 
liar manner confecrated to his worfhip. Silenus, 
another of his favourites, wandering from his matter, 
came to Midas, king of Phrygia, at whofe court he was 
well received. To requite this favour, Bacchus pro- 
mifed to grant whatever he requeftcd. The monarch, 
whole ruling paflion wa^ avarice, defired all he touched 
might be turned to gold ; but he fopn felt the inconve- 
niency of having his wifh granted, when he found his 

(8) Ovid, Lib. II, 630. 

G 2 m^^X. 
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meat and drink converted into metal. He therefore 
prayed the god to recall hb bounty, and releafe him 
from his milery. He ^as commanded to wafh in the 
river Paflolus, which, from that time, had golden 
fands (9). 

!4) Bacchus iiad a great variety of names ; he was 
ed Dionyfius (a), -from his father's lemcnefs while 
he carried him in his thigh : the appellation of Biformb 
was given him, becaufe he fbmetimes was reprefented 
as old, fometimes as young ; that of Brifceus, from his 
inventing the wine-preis (3); that of Bromius, from 
the crackling of fire heard when Semele perifhed l^ the 
Kghtning of Jupiter ; that of Bimater, from his having 
two mothers, or being twice bom. The Greeks (Hied 
iiim Svgenes, or bom of an ox, becaufe he was drawn 
with horns ; and for the fame reafon the Latins called 
him Tauriformis. He was named Daemon' Bonus, be- 
caufe in all feads the la{( glafs was drank to his honour. 
£vius, Evous, and Evan, were names uled by the Bac- 
chanals in their wild proceflions, as were thofe of Eleus 
and Eleleus. He was filled lacchus, from the noife (4) 
made by his votaries in their drunken frolicks ; Lenceus, 
becaufe wine afluages the forrows and troubles of life 
f^) ; Lrber, and Liber Pater, becaufe he fcts men free 
from conftraint, and puts them on an equality; and on 
the fame account he was*firnamed Lyceus, and Lycccus 
(6) ; Nyftilius was an appellation given him, becaufe 
his facrificcs were often celebrated in the night ; from 
his education on mount Nyfa, he gained the epithet of 
Nifoeus, as alfb that of Thyoneus, from Thyo his 

Ovid, Lib. xi. 86. 

From Bxjixi"f to run mad, becaufe wine inflames, and 
deprives men of their reafon. 

(2) From A*®', God, and yuTo , lame or crippled. 

(3) Some derive it from Brifa his nurfe ; others from thcpror 
montory, Brifa in the ifleofLcfbos, where he was chiefly wor- 
ihipped. 

(4) From Uxxi^v to exclaim or roar. See Claudian't rape 
of Proferpine. 

(5) Frcm Lenio to foften ; but Servius gives the epithet a Greej 
etymology, from 'Mro^ a wine-prefs. Thefirrt conjeftwre isbeft 
fiipportcd by the poets. 

Cura Jugit, multo diluiturque mero. OviD. 

{6) From M/*., to unloofe or fet free, 

nurfe; 
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nurfe ; and that of Triumphus, from his being the firfl 
who inftituted triumphs. 

The principal feftivah of Bacchus were the Ofco- 
phoria, infritiued by the Phoenicians. The Trieterica 
(7), celebrated in remembrance of his three years ex- 
pedition to India. The Epilo&nea were games appointed 
at the time of vintage, in which they contended who 
ihould tread out moft mufb or wine^ and fung hymns 
to* the deity. The Athenians obferved a certain feaft 
called Apaturia ; as alfo others called Afcolia and- Am- 
brofia. The latter were celebrated in January, the 
month facred to Bacchus ; the Romans, called them 
Brumalia, and kept them ifi February and Augiifl (8) ; 
but the mod confiderable of the Romans, with regard 
\o this god, were the Bacchanal!, DibnyHii or Orgia. 
iblemnized at mid-day in February, by women only at 
firft, bat afterwards' by both fexes. Thefe rites were 
attended with fuch abominable excelTes and wicked- 
^efsy that the fenate abolifhed them by a publiclc de- 
cree (9). 

The victims, agreeable to Bacchus, were the goat 
and fwine» becaufe thefe animals are deilrudive to the 
Vines ; the dragon, and the pye on account of its chat- 
iteriDg. The Trees and plants ufed in his garlands were 
the ivy, the fir, the oak, and the herb rapeweed ; as 
alfo the flower Daffodil or NarcifTust 

Bacchus was the god of mirth, wine, and good cheer 
and as fuch the poets have not been fparing ia his praifes. 
Od all occaiions o£ pleafure and focial joy they never failed 
to invoke his prefence, and to thank him for the blef- 
fings he btftowed. To him they afcribed the forgctfuf- 
ncfs of their cares, and the foft tranfports of mutual 
friendfliip and chearful converfation. It would be end- 
lefs to repeat the compliments paid him by the Greek 
and Latin poets, who, for the mod part, were hearty 
devotees to his worfhip. 



(7) Virgtl, ^Reid IV. 303. 

(8) See Coel. Rhodog. Lib XVII. cap. 5, 

(9) See Horace, Book II. Oie XIX. wholly confecrated to hi^ 

praife. 

G 3 ■^^s.Oww*^ 
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Bicchus, by ihe poets and painters, is reprcfcnted as 
a corpulent youth (i; iiaktd, with a ruddy face, wanrcn 
look, and effeminate air. He is crowned with ivy and 
vine leaves, and bears in his hand a thyrfus (2), encir- 
cled wirh the fa me. His car is drawn fometimes by 
lions, at others by tigers, leopards, or panthers, and 
furrounded by a band of Satyrs and Maenades, or wood- 
nyniphs, in f'rantick pofturts ; and, to clofe the road 
prcccrflion, appears old Silenus riding on an afs, which 
ivas I'carcely able to carry lb fat and jovial a compa* 
iiion. 

But on the great farcophagus of his Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, at Badmintony he is exprefied as a young 
man mounted on a tiger, and habited in a long robe. 
He holds a thyrfus in one hand, and with the other 
pours wine into a horn. His foot refls upon a baikec. 
His attendants are the feafons properly reprefented, and 
intermingled with Fauns, Genies, &c. 

To arrive at the true original of this fabled deity, we 
miift once more revifit Fgypt, the mother- country of 
the gods^ where he was indeed no other than the Ofiris 
of that people. Whence fprung another Bacchus, dif- 
tinguifhed from him, will prcfently appear. . We have 
already had fuffkient occafion to remark how their Horus 
changed his name and attributes, according to the fea- 
fons, and the circumftances or operations he was in- 
tended to direft. To commemorate the antient ftate of 
mankind, he appeared under the fymbol of a child, with 
a feraph by his fide, and affumed the name of Bwn- 
Semele (3). This was an image of the weaknefs and 
hnperfeflion of hufbanc^ry after the deluge. The Greeks, 
who knew nothing of the true meaning of the figure, 
called it the fon of Semele, and to heighten its ho- 
nour made Jupiter his father, or, accorduig to the eaf- 
tern flile (4), produced him out of his thigh. They 
■ ...... I 

(i) Bacchus was fometimes depifted as an old man with a beard 
as at Ells in Greece, anti it was only then he had horns given him j 
fomeiimes he was cloathecl with a tiger's (kin. 

(2) The thyrfus was a wooden javelin with an iron head. 

(3) Ben-Semele, or the child of the rcprclcntation. 

(4) See Genefis xlvi. 26, fpsakiiig of Jacob's children, or who 
csne out of bis thigh. 
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even embellrflied the ftory with all the marvellous cir- 
cumUances of his mother's di'ath, and fo efFeftually 
ccmpleated the fabrc. 

Let us add to this, that in all the antient forms of 
invocation to the fupreme being, they \\{td the exprcf- 
fions afterwards appropriated to Bacchus, fuch as lo 
Terombe (5)! lo Bacche (6)! or lo Baccoth ! Jehova 1 
Hevan, Hevoe, and Eloah (7) 1 and Hu E(h ! Etta Eflv 
(8). Thefe exclamations were repeated in after- age t 
by the people, who had no longer any fenle of their 
true iigf^ification, but applied them to the objects of 
their ido at ry« In their huntings they ufed the outcries 
of lo Saboi (9)! lo Nifli! which, with a little altera- 
tion, becanie the titles of the deity we are fpeaking of. 
Xhe Romans or Latins, of all thefe, jH-eferred the name 
of Baccoth, out of which they compofed Bacchus. The 
more delicate ear of the Greeks chofe the word Xo 
Nifli, out of which they formed Dionyfius. Hence it 
ts plain, that no real Bacchus ever exifled, but that he 
was only a niafque or figure of Tome concealed tnith. In 
fiiort, whoever attentively reads Horace's inimitable ode 
to Bacchus (1), will fee that Bacchus meant no mote 
than the improvement of the world, by the cultivation 
of agriculture, and the planting of the vine. 



CHAP. XLIir. 

Of the Attendants of Bacchus; Silenus,. Sylvanits, 
and the Mjbnades or Baccha, the 8atyrs,Fauns 
and SiLBNi. 

AS Bacchas was the god of good-humour and fel- 
lowfliip, fo none of the deities appeared with a more 
numerous or fplendid retinue. 

(5) lo Terombe ! let us cry to the Lord j hence Dithyrambus. 

ftn lo Baccoth ! Gotl fee our tears ! whence Bacchus. 
7) Jchova! Hevan or Hevoe, the author of exiflence; Eloch, 
the mighty God ! hence Evoe, Evous, &c. 

(8) Hu E/h! thou art the fire! Atia Eft! thou art the life I 
hence Attes and Ves. 

(9) lo Saboi! Lord thou art an Hoft to me! lo Nifli! Lord be 
iDV suide! hence Sabaluts and DionyfLUSy the names of Bacchus. 

(i; Horace, Lib. II. Ode XIX. 

G 4 Si\k^\»> 
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Silenus, the principal perfon in hk train, had been 
his preceptor, and a very fuitable one for fuch a deity; 
for the old aian had a very hearty a^vftion for his bot- 
tle; yet Silenus diftineuiflied hioifelf in the gi^ints war, 
by appearing on his ais, whofe braying put thofe daring 
rebels into confufion (zj. Some fay he was bom at 
Malea, a dry of Sparta; others, at Nyfa in Arabia; 
but the moft probable conjedure is, that he was a 
prince of Caria, noted for his equity and wifdoo/ (3}« 
However this be, he was a conftant attendant and com- 
panion of his pupil in all his expeditions. Silenus was 
a notable good moralift in his cups, as we find in Virgil, 
who has given as a beautiful oration of his on the do« 
bleft fubjedts (4), in the fine eclogue which b»rs his 
name. 

Silenus is depided as a (hort corpulent old man, bald- 
headed, with a fiat nofe, prominent forehead, and big 
ears. He is ufually defcribed as over-loaden with wine, 
and feated on a faddle-backed afs, upon which he fup- 
ports himfelf with a long ftaff ; and in the other hand 
carries a cantharus or jug, with the handle worn out 
ftlmofl by frequent ufe. 

Silvanus was a rural deity, who often appears in the 
train of Bacchus; fome fuppofe him the fon of Saturn, 
€>thers of Faunus. He was unknown to the Greeks; 
but the Latins received the worfhip of him from the 
Pelafgi, who, upon their migration into Italy, confe- 
crated groves to his honour, and appointed fblemn kf' 
tivals, m which milk was offered to hini. Indeed the 
worfhip of this imaginary deity feems wholly to have 
ri(en out of the antient facred ufe of woods and groves. 

The Maenades were the . prieflefles and oymphs who 
attended Bacchus, and were alfo called Thyades ; from 
their fury; Bacchse, from their intemperance; and. 
Mimallones, from their difpofition to ape and mimic 
others, which Is one of the qualities of drunken people. 

Ca^ For which it was raifed to the fkie;, and made a conftellation. 

(3; On this account arole the fable of Midas lending him hii 
ears. It is faid, that being once taken prilbner, he purchafed his 
liberty with this remarkable fcntence, That it nvas beft not tobt 
iorfti aad, next to tbaty moft eligible to die quickly, 

(4.) VirgiJ, Eclogue VI. 14. _ ^ 

Theft 
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Thcfe bore thyrfufes bound with ivy, and in their pro- 
ceffion fhocked the car and eye with their extravagant 
cries and ridiculous and indecent contorfions, • 

The lire-guards or trained-bands of Bacchus were 
the Satyrs. It is uncertain whence thcfe half creatures 
fprung ; but their ufual' refidence was in the woods and 
foreils, and they were of a very wanton and luflful dif- 
pofirion ; To that it was very dangerous for a dray nynf)ph 
to fall into their hands. Indeed it was natural tor 
them to ufe compulfion, for their form was none of 
the moft inviting, having deformed heads, armed with 
iliort horns, crooked hands, rough and hairy bodies, 
goats feet and legs, and tails as long as horfes. 

We are now to feck fome explanation of this groupc 
of figures, and to do this we muft have recourfe to the 
Egyptian key. As idolatry improved, the feafts or re- 
pre(entations of thofe people grew more pompous and 
folemn, (how degenerated into mafquerade, and religion 
into farce or frenzy. The Ben Semele, or child of re- 
prefentarion, mentioned in the explanation of Bacchus, 
became a jolly rofy youth, who, to adorn the pomp» 
was placed in a chariot, drawn by adtors in tigers or 
leopards (kins, while others, drefled in thofe of bucks 
or goats, furrounded him ; and, to (hew the dangers 
they had gone through in hunting, they fmeered their 
faces wi:h dregs of wine, or juice of mulberries, to 
imitate the blood of the beads tliey killed. Thefe af- 
fiAants were called Satyrs (c). Fauns (6), and Thyades 
(7), and Maenades fg), and Baffaridas (9). To clofe 
tne proceflion, appeared an old man on an afs, offer- 
ing wine to the tired youth, who had returned from 
a profperous chafe, and inviting them to take fome red. 
This perfon they ca'led Sylen (1), or Sylvan, and his 
drefs W3S defigned to (hew, that old men were exempt 
from thofe toils of youth, which, by extirpating beads 
of prey, (ecured the approaching harved. 

^O From Satnr, hidden or dirguifed. 

16) From Phanim, a mafque or falle face. 

f 7I From Thouah, to wander or run about wildly.. 

8; From M«4k.^4, to intoxicate or drive mad. 

9^ From Batfar, to gather the grapes. 
Fron Selau> fafety or repofe.^ 

G s AH 
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All thefe fymbols were by the Greeks and Romans 
adopted in their way, and the adlors of maiks of Egypt, 
became the real divinities of nations, whofe inclination 
to the marvellous made them greedily embrace what- 
ever flattered that prepoflcflion. 



CHAP. XLIV. 
Of Hercules, and his Labours. 

HAVING ^one through the Dii Majores, or ce- 
leflial deities of the firft rank; we [hall proceed 
to the dtmi gods, who were either thofe heroes whofe 
eminent aftions and foperior virtues ralfed them to the 
fkies, or thofe terrtftrial divinities, who for their bounty 
and goodnefs to mankind, were clafled with the gods. 

To begin with the former, Hercules undoubtedly 
claims the foremofl place. There were feveral of this 
name (2} ; but he to whom, amongfl the Greeks, the 
greateJft glory is attributed, was the fon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, wife of Amphitryon king of Thebes. This 
monarch being gone on an expedition againfl the ^Etoli- 
ans, Jove aflumed his form, and under that fafe dif- 
guife eafily enjoyed his defires. It is faid he was (6 
tnamoured, that he prolonged the darknefs for three 
days and three nights fucceflively. Hercules was the 
fruit of this extraodinary amour, and at the fame time 
Alcmena bore twins to her hufband, Laodamia and Iphiclns, 
who was remarkable for his extraordinary fwiftnefs. 

This intrigue of Jupiter, as ufual, foon came to the 
ears of his jealous wife, who from that moment medi- 
tated the deftruftion of Hercules. A favourable occa- 
fion offered to her refentment. Archippe, the wife of 
Sfhenelus, king of Mycene, being pregnant at the fame 
time with Alcmena, Jupiter had ordained, that the 
child firft born (hould have the fuperiority, or command 
over the other, Juno caufed Archippe to be delivered, 



(1) The Egyptian Hercules is reckoned the eldeft of thefe who 
r^niiilizccr Kimfcif in the giants war, and was one of the principal 

diysniues of that countiy. 
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at the end of feven months, of a Ton, called Euryftheus, 
and to retard the labour of Alcmena, in the form of an 
old wonvan (he fat at the gate of Amphytryon's palace 
with her legs acrofs, and her fingers interwoven. By 
this fecret inchancment, that princefs was feven days 
and nights in extreiTie pains, till Galanthis, one of her 
attendants, feeing Juno in this fufpicious pofture, and- 
conjefluring the caufe, ran haftily out with the news: 
that her miflrefs was delivered. The goddefs darting 
up at the news, Alcmena was that moment freed of her 
burthen; but Juno was fo incenfed at Galanthis, that 
ihe changed her into a weefel. 

During his infancy, Juno fent two ferpcnts todeflroy 
him in tiis cradle, but the undaunred child firangled 
them both with his hands. After this, as he grew up^ 
be difcovered an uncommon ftature and flrength of body 
(3), as well as heroic ardour of mind, ihefe great 
qualities of nature were Improved by fuitable care, his 
education bting intruded to the greatefl mailers (4) ; fo 
that ic is no wonder if, with fuch confiderabie advanta-* 
ges, he made fuch a (hining figure in the world. 

His extraordinary virtues were early put to the trials 
and the. taflLSi impoied on him by Euryftheus, on ac-^ 
count oJF the danger and difHculry which attended their 
execution, received the name of the Labours of Her- 
cules, and aie commonly reckoned to be twelve in 
number. 

I. The firfl labour, or triumph of Hercules, was the 
death of the Nemseon lion. It is fald this furious ani- 
mi\, by Juno's direAion, fell from the orb of tho moon, 
and was invulnerable. It infef^ed the Nemaean woods,, 
between Ptilius and Cleone, and did infinite mifchief. 
The hero attacked it both with his arrows and club, 
but in vain, till perceiving his error, he firit ftrangled, 

(5) Some fay when he arrived at manhood he was four cubits 
high, and ha;l three rows of teeth. . 

(4.) i.imis the fen of Apcilo inltru£i:cd him in philofophy; Eury- 
tus tau^ijt him archery ; Eumolpus, .mufic,- particularly the art of 
touching; the lyre; fioin H''.-f.Mlychiis the fon of Mercurv, he learnt 
wre'.tling^ and :ho gymna-tic cxeicifes; Caftor fhtwed him the art 
6f managing his wcapcnn; and to complete all, Chiron initiated . 
him in the principles of altronouiy and medicine. 
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and then tore it in pieces with his hands. The (kin he 
preferved, and conflantly wore, as a token of his vifior^. 

2. His next enterprife was againft a formidable (er- 
pent, or monftcr, which harboured in the fens of Ler- 
na, and infrded the region of Argbs with his poifonous 
exhalations. I'he number of heads afligned this crea- 
ture is various (5); but all authors agree, that when one 
was cut off another fucceeded in its place, unlefs the 
wound was immediately cauterifed. Hercules, not dif- 
couraged, attacked this dragon, and having caufed Io« 
laus to cut down wood fufHcient for flaming brands, as 
he cut off the heads, applied them to the. wounds, and 
by that means obtained the cpnqueft, and de(iro>ed the 
Hydra. Some explain this fable, by fuppofing Lerna a 
maiOi, much troubled with fnakes and other poifonous 
animals, which Hercules and his companions deftroyed, 
by fetring fire to the reeds. Others imagine he only 
drained this fen, which was before unpafl'able. Others 
make Lerna, a fort or caAle of robbers, under a leader 
called Hydra, whom Hercules extiipated. However 
this be, in confiderarion of the fervice of lolaus on this 
occaiion, when he grew decriped with old age, his ma- 
fter, by his prayeis, obtained him a renewal of his 
youth. 

3. The next t»fk impofed on him by Euryflheus, was 
to bring him alive a huge wild-boar, which ravaged the 
fbreft of Erymanthus, and had been (ent to Phocis by 
Diana, to punilh Ocneus for neglcdling her facrificei 
(6). in his way he defeated the Centaury, who had 
provoked him by infulting Pholus his hoi^. After this 
he feized the fierce animal in a thicket, furrounded with 
fnow, and, purfuant to his injunfiion, carried him 
bound to Euryftheus, who had like to have fainted at 
the fight. 

4. This monarch, after fuch experience of the force 
and valour of Hercules, was re(blved to try his agility : 

(5) Some make the heads of the Lerna&an Hydra to be feven} 
•thers nine j others fifty. 

(6) This ftory has a near refemblance with the boar of CaJydoHi 
jnentioned in the article of Diana. 

for 
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for this end he was commanded to take a hmd which 
frequented mount Maenalu«, and had brazen feet and 
golden horns. As (he was facrcd to Diana^ Hercules 
duilt not wound her. and it was not eafy to run her 
down ; his chafe coft him a whole year's foot-fpeed. Ar 
lafl, being tired out, the hind took to the receflls of 
mount Artemefius, but was ia her way overtaktn, as (he 
croiTed the river Ladon, an^ brought to Mycene. 

5. Near the lake Stymphalus, in Arcadia, harboured 
certain birds of prey, with wings, beaks, and talons of 
iron, who preyed on human fl.ih, and devoured all who 
pifftd th<t way. Thefe Euryftheus fent Hercules to de- 
ftroy. Some fay he killed them wiih his arrows (7'; 
others, that Pallas lent him fame brazen raMles rnade 
by Vulcan, the found of which frightened them to the 
ifland of Areria. Some fuppofe the birds called Stym*. 
phalidesy a g^ng of defperate banditti, who had their 
haunts near that lake. 

6. His next expedition was againft the Cretan bull. 
Minos, king of that iiland, being formidable at fea, had 
forgot to pay Neptune the worfhip due to him, the deity, 
to puntlh his neglcft, fcnt a fiwious bull, whole noftrils 
breathed fire, to dtftroy the country. Heicules brought 
this terrible animal bound to Enryflheu9, who, on ac- 
count of his being facred, let him loofe in the territory 
of Marathon, where he was afterwards flain by Thefeus; 
Some reduce the ftory to this, that Hercules only was 
ient to Crete, to procure Euryftheus a bull for breed- 
ing out of 

7. Diomede, king of Thrace, the fbn of Mars and 
Cvrene, was a tyrant poffcfltd of a ftud of horfts, fo 
wild and fierce, that they breathed fire, and were con- 
ftantly fed with human Hefh, their niaftir killing all 
Grangers he could meet with for provender for his cattle. 
Hercules having vanquished him, gave him as a prey 
to them, and killing fome, brought the reil to Euryf- 
theus. 

8. The next employment of Hercules fcems a little 
too mean for a hero, but he was obliged to obey a fevere 
"""'"■"^"^""''""' 4 

. (7) There is an antient gem cxpreffivc of tliis. See Ogle's an- 
tiquities. 
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talk- mailer, who was fo fenfible of his owb injuftice \tt 
thefe InjunAionSf that he did not care to trud himfelf 
in the power of the perfon he commanded (8). Au- 
geas king of Elis, had -a flable intolerable, from the 
iltncli arifing from the dung and filth it contained, 
which is not very furprifing, if it be true, that it flieU 
tered three thouland oxen, and had not been cleaned 
for thirty years. This place Euryftheus orckered Her- 
cules to char in one d.iy ; and Augeas, promtfed him, 
if he performed it to give him a tenth part of the cat- 
tle. Hercules, by turning the courfe of the river Al- 
pheus through it, executed his defign ; which Augeus 
feeing, refufed to (land by his engagement. 1 he hero,, 
to reward his peifidy, flew him with his arrows, and 
gave his kingdom to Phyleu$ his fon, who had uiewed 
his abhorrence of his father's- treachery. Some add, 
that, from the fpoils taken at Elis, Hercules inflituted 
the Olympic games of Jupiter, celebrated eve.y fifth 
year, and which afterwards gave rife to the Grecian 
sera. 

9, Euryftheus dtfirous to prefent his daughter Ad- 
neta with the belt or girdle worn by Hippolyta queen 
of the Amazons, Hercules was fenc 011 this expedition ; 
he was but (lenderly provided, having but one Ihip ; but ' 
valour like his was never dcftiiute oif reft)urfes in dif-i 
trefs. In his way he defeated and killed Mygdon and- 
Amycus, two brothers, who oppofed his pafTage, and 
fubduing i^ebrycia, gave it to Lycus, one of his com- 
panions, who changed its name to Heraclea, in me- 
mory of his bencfador. On his approach to Themif- 
cyra, he leanit that the Amazons had coilefted all their 
forces to meet him. The fnH engagement was warm 
on both fides, fcvtral of the bra^cft of thefe vifagcH 
were killed, and others made prifoners, .The vidory 
was followed by the total extermination of that fevoii^ 
nation, and Hippolyta, their queen, was by the con- 
queror given to '1 hefeus, as a reward for his valour. 
Her belt he brought to Euryftheus, 



(8) It is faid EuitiIIjcus never would fuifer Hercules to enter 
Mycene, but notified his conunands to him over the walls, by Ca- 
prcHS ail. herald. 

10 His 
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10. His fuccceding exploit was againft Geryon, king 
of Spain, who had three bodies, and was the Ton of 
Chryfaoris and Calirrhoe. This monarch had a breed 
of oxen, of a purple colour, who devoured all ftrangers 
call to them, and were guarded by a dog with two 
heads, a dragon with feven, befides a very watchful and 
fevtre keeper. Hercules killed both the monarch and 
his guards, and carried the oxen to Gadira, or Cadiz, 
from whence he brought them to Euryfthcus. It was 
during this expedition, that our hero, as eternal mo* 
numents of his glory, ere^ed two pillars at Calpe and 
Abyle, upon the utmofl limits of Africa and Europe. 
Some give a more fimplc turn to the whole, by faying 
Geryon was a king of Spain, who governed by means 
of three fons famous for valour and prudence, and that 
Hercules having raifcd an army of mercenary troops in 
Crete, fiift overcame them, and fubdued rhiit country, 

11. The next caik enjoined him by Euyfiheus, was 
to fetch him the golden apples of the Hefperides (9), 
which were guarded by ^ dragon with an hundred heads. 
The injun^on was not eafy, fince Hercules was even 
ignorant of the place where they grew. The nymphs 
of Eridanus, whom he confulted^ advifed him to go to 
Prometheus (1), who gave him the information and 
dircvlion he wanted, af:cr which he vanquiflied the dra- 
gon, and brought the precious fruit to his mafler. 

1 2. The hi\ command of Euryftheus was for him to 
go down to hell, and bring away Ceibc-rus, Pluto's 
madiff. Hercules, having facrificed to the gods, en- 
tered the infernal regions, by a cavity of mount Tae- 
iiarus, and on the banks of Acheron found a white 
poplar- tree, of which he made him a wreath, and the 
tree was ever after confecrated to him ; pafling that river 
he dtfcovered Thefeus and Pirithous chained to a- ftone* 
The former he releafed, but left the latter confined. 
Msnetius, Pluto's cowherd, endeavouring to fave his 

(9J Juno, on her raarrlnge with Jupiter, gave him ihefe trees, 
wich here golden fruit and MS'ere kept by the nymphs -ffiple, 
Arethufa, and Ileiperethuia, daughters 01 Hclperus, wlip were 
called the Hefperidfct. . . 

(1) Or as others fay, to Ncrcus, who eluded his enquiry, by 
I sflttining various fhapes. 
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mafter*s dog was cruHied to death. Cerberus* for re- 
fuge, iitfd beneath Pluto's throne, from whence the hero 
dragged him out, and brouj;ht him upon earth by way 
of Traczene. At fight of the day, the monftir vomited 
a poifonous matter, from whence fprung the herb aco- 
nite, or wolr's-bane ; but being prefented to Euryf^ 
theus, he ordered him to be difmified, and fufFered to 
return to hell. 

It would be almofl enJIefs to enumerate all the ac- 
tions of this celebrated hero of antiquity, and therefore 
we (hall only touch on the principal. He delivered Ore- 
on, king of Thebes, from an unjufl: tribute impofed 
on him by*Erginus and the Myniae, for which fen ice, 
that prince gave him his daughter Megaia, by whom he 
had feveral Tons ; but Juno Hriking him with frenzy, 
he flew thefe childreiv, and on recovering his fenfes, be- 
came fo Hiocked at his cruelty^ that he abftiined from 
all human fociety for fome time. In his return from 
the expedition againH the Amazons, Laoraedoo, king 
of Troy, by the promife of foiVic fine horfes, engaged 
htm to deliver his daughter Hefione, expofed'to a Vbft fea 
monfler fent by Neprune; but when he had freed the 
princefs, the deceitful monarch retraced his word. Upon 
this Hercules took the city, kiJltrd Laomedon, and gave 
Hefione toTelamon, who fiift fcaled the walls (2). Af- 
ter this, he (lew Tmolus and Telegonos, the Tons of 
Proeeus, two celebrated wreftlers, who put to death all 
whom they overcame. He alfo killed Serpedon, fon of 
Nfptune, a notorious pyratr. 

During his African expedition, he vanqui(hed Cyc- 
-nus, king oi Thetfaly, the fon of Mars and Cleobu* 
lina, a favace prince, who had vowed to eredl his fii- 
ther a temple wirh the heads or (kulls of the ftrangen he 
deftroycd. In Libya, he encountered the famous Ai»- 
tseus, the fon of Earth, a giant of immenfe (tature^ 
who forced all whom he met to wredle with him, and ^ 
£0 (Wrangled them. He challenged Hercules, who fiung i 
him thrice, and thought each time he had killed him ; B 
but on his touching the ground he lenewed his ftrength* 

(») This princefs redeemed her brother Priamus, who was af- 
terwards king of Troy* 

Herculct : 
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Hercules being apprized of this, held him up in the air, 
and fqueezed him in fuch a manner that he fbon ex- 
pired ^3). In his progrefs from Libya to Egpyt, Biifi- 
ris, a cruel prince, laid an ambiifcade to fui prise him, 
but was himltlf, and his fon Amphiadamus, facrificed by 
the vidor on the altars he had profaned. In Arabia, 
he beheaded Emathion the fon of Tithonus for his want 
of hofpitaliry, after which, eroding mount Caucafus, 
he delivered Prometheus. In Calydon, he wreflled with 
Achelous, for no lefs a prize than Deianira, daughter 
to king Oeneus. The contcft was long dubious, for 
his antagonift had the faculty of afluming all fhapes ; 
but as he took that of a bull, Hercules tore off one of 
his horns, fo that he was forced to fubmit, and to re- 
deem it, by giving the conqueror the horn of Amal- 
thaea, the daughter of Harroodius ; which Hercules filled 
with a variety of fruits, and confccratcd to Jupiter. 
Some explain the fable thus : Achelous is a winding 
river of Greece, whofe flream was fo fapid, that it over- 
flowed the banks, roaring like a bull. Hercules for- 
ced it into two channels ; that is, he broke off one of the 
horns, and fo reftored plenty to the country. 

This hero reduced the iile of Coos, and put to death 
Eurylus king of it, with his fons, on account of theu: 
injaflice and cruelty; but the princefs Chalchiope, the 
daughter, he married, by whom he had a fon named 
TbelTalus, who gave his name to ThefTaly. He fub- 
dued Pyracmos, king of Eubcea, who had, without a 
caufe, made war on the Bceotians. In his way to the 
Hefperidcs, he was oppofed by Albion and and Brigio, 
two giants, who put him in ^reat hazard, his arrows 
being fpent. Jupiter, on his prayer, overwhelmed 
them with a Hiower of flones, whence the place was 
called the flony field. It lies in the Gallia Narboiien- 
fis. Hercules did great fervice in Gaul, by deftroying 
robbers, (upprelfing tyrants and opprelTors, and other 
aflions truly worthy the charadter of a hero; after 
whkh, it is faid he built the city Alcfia, and made it 



(3) This is finely exprelTcd in a double antique ftatue belonging 
to the Earl of Poitlinouth, at Huibournc in riampfhire, 

the 
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the capital of the Celtae, or Gauls, He alfo opened his 
ivay through the Alps into Italy, and hy the coafls of 
Liguria and Tufcany, arrived on the banks of the Ty- 
bcr, and flew the tuiious robber Cjcus, who from his 
den on mount Aventine infefted that country. Being 
denied the rites of hofpitallty, he killed TheoOamas the 
father of Hylas, but took the latter with him, and treat* 
cd him kindly. 

Hercules, however intent on f^nte anci glory, was, like 
Other heroes, but too fufccptible of love. We firid aq 
inAance of this in Omphale, qutcn of Lydia, wh<x 
gained fuch an afcendant over him., that he was not 
aniamcd to alTume a female drefs, to fpin amongfE her 
women, and fubmit to be correded by h^r according t& 
her caprice. 

His rfayouiitp wife was Deianira, before mentioned^ 
and whoip jealoufy was the fatal occafion of his deatht 
Travelling with this princefs through- ^toHa, they ha4 
occaflon to pafs a river, fwelled by the fuddefi nins« 
]MeiGiis, th« Centaur^, offered Hercules his ffirvioe t& 
carry over hts confort, who accepting it,, crofled eves 
before them. The monfter^ feeipg the opportunity h^ 
vourable, offered violence to Deianira, upon which hef 
hufband, from the oppofite bank, pierce^ him witk 
one of thofe dreadful arrow;, which being dipped ia 
the blood of the Lernzean Hydra, gave a wound incu- 
rable by art. Nefllis expiring, gave the princefs hi» 
garment all blcody, as a fure remedy to recover her huA 
band, if ever he fliould ptove unfaiihfuU Some year»^ 
after, Hercules having fubdued Oechalia, fell in lov^ 
with lole, a fair captive, whom he brought to Euboea^ 
where having eredted an altar to facrifice to }ove for 
his vid^ory, he difpatched Lycus to Deianira, to carry 
her the news, and inform her of his approach. This j 
princefs, from the report of the meffletiger, fufpeding 
her hufband's fidelity, fent him as a prefent the coat of 
Neffus, which he no fooner put on, but he fell into t 
delirious fever, attended with the mofl excruciating 
torments. Unable to fupport his pains, he retired to 
mount Geta, and ereding a pile of wood, to which he 
let fire, threw himfelf bto the flames,, and was con- 
fumed. 
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fummed (4'. Lycus, his unhappy friend and connpanion, 
in his agony, he ^rH hurled into the river Thermopolis, 
where he became a rock ; his arrows he bequeathed to 
Pbilodetes, who buried his remains in the river Dyra. 

So periflied this great hero of antiquity, tlie terror 
of opprefforSy the friend of liberty and mankind, tor 
whofe happinefs ( as Tully obferves ) he braved the 
greateft dangers, and furmounted the moil arduous toils, 
going through the whole earth with no other view than 
the eftabliOiing peace, . juftice, concord and freedom. 
Nothing can he added to heighten a churadler (6 glo* 
rious as this. 

Hercules left /everal children s by Deiaiiira he had an 
only daughter, called Macarias by Melita, who gave 
her name to the ifle of Maltd, he had Hylus, After, Ly- 
diss, and Scythes his ions, who are faid to have left 
tlKjr appellation to Africa, Lydia and Scythia : beiides 
which, he is faid to have had fifty fons by the fifty 
daughters of Tbeftius.' However, his offspring were 
fo numerous, that above thirty of his delcendants bore 
bis name, whofe actions -being all attributed -to him, 
prodijee the confafion we find in his hlftory. 

Euryilheus, after his death, was fo afraid bf thefe 
Heraclidae, that by bis ill ufag^ he forced them to fly fo 
Atlvens, and then fent an embafly to that city to deliver 
them up, with menaces of a war in cafe of refufal. 
lolaus, the friend of Hercules, who was then in the 
(hades,- was fo concerned for his mailer's pollerity, that 
be got leave from Pluto to return to earth, and kill the 
tyrant, after which he willingly returned to hell. 

Hercules, who was alfo called Alcides, was, after his 
death, by his father Jupiter deified, and with great 
Iblemntty married to Hebe his half fifler, the goddefs 
of youth* Ac firft facrifices were only offered to him 
as a hero; but Phajflius coming into Sycionia altered 
that method. Both the Greeks and Romans honoured 
him as a god, and eredted temples to him in that qua- 

(4) Theix; Is at Wilton, the feat of the Earl of Pembroke, amiilft 
a Diuhitude of other valuable curioiities, a fiiiall niai'ble Itatue ot 
Lycus, fupportintjthe dying Hercules, of ininiitable workmanlhip, 
a which die chiHei ap()cars tu be infLiitely fuperior to the pencil. 
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lity. His victims were bulls or Iambs, on account of hfs 
preferving the flocks from wolves, i. e. delivering men 
from tyrants and robbers. He was -called alfo Melius, 
from his taking the Hefperian fruit, for which reafon 
apples were ufed (5) in his facriiices. Mehercule, or 
by Hercules, was, amongft the Romans, an oath only 
ufed by the men. 

Many perfons were fond of afTuming this cekbrated 
name. Hence Diodorus reckons up three ; Cicero fir; 
others to the number of forty-three. But the Greeks 
afcribed to the Theban Hercules the anions of all the 
refl. But the foundation of all was laid in the Phccni- 

iciah or Egyptian Hercules ; for the Egyptians did not 

.borrow the name from the Grecians, but rather the 
Grecians, efpecially t ho fie who gave it to the fon of 
Amphitryon, from (he Egyptians ;, principally, becaufe 
Amphitryon and Alcmena, the Parents of the Grecian 
Hercules,, were both of Egyptian defcent (6). The 

; name too is. of Phoanician extraction (7), a name given 
to the difcoverers of new countries, and the planters of 
colonies there ; who frecjuently fignalized themfelwes 
no lefs by civilizing- the mbabitants and freeing, tlsem 

■ from the wild beafls that infefted thern, than by, the 
commerce which they eftablifhed ;. which no doubt wu 
the fource of antieiu heroifro and war (8). And bow- 
ever tlie Phanician^ and Egyptian hero of this name 
may have been diflinguifhed by a multitude of authors; 
I am fully perfuaded, after the moft diligent enquiry, 
that they were indeed one and the fame perfon : of 
whofe hi/lory let us take a ihort review. 

About the year of the world 1131, the perfon diftin* 
£uiflied by the name of Hercules Affis (9) fucceeded 
Tanias as king of Lower Egypt, being the lafi of the 
Hycfos, or Siepherd-kings trom Canaan ; who had 
held the country 959 years. He continued the war with 

. the kings of Upper Egypt 49 years, and then by agree- 

(5) From fAf>oi an apple. 

(6) flerodotus in Eiiferpo. 
?7) Harokel, a merchant. 

f 8) Banier's Mytliolocy, vol. 4. p. 72. 

C9; Affis die valiant : To that Hercules AfTis is the heroic mer- 

meat 
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nent withdrew, with his fubjefls, to the number of 
140,000. In his retreat he is faid to have founded firfl: 
the city of Jcrufalem ^ 1 ) ; and afterwards that of Tyre, 
nrhere he was called Melcarthus (2). From Egypt he 
brought the computation of 36^ days to the year, and 
fettled it in his own leingdom, where it continued many 
atges. In his voyages he vifited Africa, where he con« 
laered Antaeus, Italy, France, Spain as far as CadiZg 
^here he flew Gerj'on ; and proceeded thence even to 
the Britifli iflands ; fettling colonies and raifing pillars 
pvherever he came, as the (landing monuments ot him- 
felf, and bf the patriarchal religion which he planted ; 
For pillars placed on eminencies in circular order, were 
the temples of thofe early times, and as yet we find no 
footfleps of idolatry, either in Egypt or Phcenicia* 
To his arrival in thefe iflands (and not in Liguria) muft 
be applied whatever is related of his encounter with 
Albion and Bergion, and of his being aflifted, when his 
weapons were fpent, by a fliower of flones from hea- 
ven. Albion is the name given afterwards to this coun- 
try ; and by the miraculous fliower of flones no more 
is intended, than that the Inhabitants were at la(l re* 
oonciled to him on account of the divine religion which 
he taught, and the great number of thefe open temples 
of ftone erected by him. He is faid to have been at- 
tended by Apher, the grandibn of Abraham, whoie 
daughter he married, and by whom he had a fon named 
Dodorus {3). To him the Phoenicians were indebted 
for the gainful trade of tin, which gave name to thefe 
iflands (4). He found out alfo the purple dye, and 
feems to have been the firfl who applied the loadflone to 
the purpofes of navigation, thence called Lapis Hera- 
dias. He is fuppoled to have been drowned at lail; 
and became afterwards one of the firfl ohjeds of idola- 
try aroongfl his countrymen. The folemnities were 
parfbrmed to him in the night, as to one, who after all 
* — 

^i) Manctho apnd Jofephum, 1. i. contra Apion. 

?2) Or king of the city, from Melek, king, and Cartha, city. 

{31 Jofephiis, fromPolyhiftorand Cledemus. Idem in Antiq. 1. 1. 
Shmdler's Lexicon. See Stukely's Abiiry and Stonehenge ; and 
Cookers Enquiry into the Patriarchal Religion. 

(4} Britannia is from Barat-anac, the land of tin. 
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his greftt fatigues and labours, had at length gained a 
time and place of red. Manetho calls him Arcles. 

Hercules is ufuaily decided in a flanding attitude, 
having the fkin of the Nemaean lion thrown over his 
(houldsrs, and leaning on his club, which is his infe- 
parable attribute. The judgment of this hero, or his 
preference of Virtue to Vice, who both folicit him to 
embrace their party, makes one of the fineil: pidures of 
antiquity. The choice he made did oo diflionour to his 
memory. 

it nay not be amifs to add the explanation of the 
fable of the Hefperides, as given by a late ingenious 
author (5), and which fufficiently. (hews how the moft 
importtnt and ufeful truths, repref^nted under the 
plained fymbols, became difguiied or disfigured by error 
and fidion. The Phcemcians were the fird navigators 
in the world, and their trade to Hefperia and Spain, waa 
one of the nobled branches of their commerce. From 
hence they brought back exquifite wines, rich ore of 
gold and filver, and that fine wool to which they gave Co 
precious a purple dye. From the coad of Mauri- 
tania they drew the bed corn, and, by the way of the 
Red Sea, they exchanged iron ware and tools of fmall 
value for ivory, ebony, and gold dud. But, as the 
voyage was long, the adventurers were obliged to affo* 
ciate and get their cargoes ready in winter, (o as to fet 
out early in fpring. The public fign, expofed on thefe 
occafions, was a tree with golden fruit, to denote the 
riches arifmg from this commerce. The dragon which 
guarded the tree, fignified the danger and difficulty of 
the voyage. The Capricorn, or fometimes one horu 
placed at the root, exprefTed the month or feafon ; and 
the three months of winter, during which they pre- 
pared for the expedition, were reprefented by three 
nymphs, who were fuppofed to be proprietors of the* . 
tree, and had the name of Hefperides (6); which fully 
file wed the meaning of this emblematical groupe, from 
whence the Greeks, milUking its defign and uie, coiQ- 
pofed the romance of the Hefperian gardens. 

fti) LaPluche's hiftory of the heavens, vol. II. 150. 

(6) From Efper, the good (hare or belt lot. See 2 Samuel vi. 19. 

C. H A P. 
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CHAP. XLV. 
Of Hebe and Ganvmedb. 

HEBE, the godddeis of youth, was according to 
Homer, the daughter of Jupiter and Juno. But 
the generality of writers relate her birth thus : Juno 
being invited to an entertainment by Apollo, eat very 
eagerly fome wild lettuces, upon which flie conceived, 
and inilantly brought forth this goddtfs, Jove was fo 
pleafed with her beauty, that he made her his cup- 
bearer, in the difcharge of which office ihe always ap- 
, peared crowned with flowers. Unluckily at a feflival 
of the gods in Ethiopia, Hebe being in waiting, (lipped 
her foot, and got fo indecent a fall, that Jupiter was 
obliged to remove her from her ufual attendance. To 
repair this difgrace, as well as the lofs of her pofV, 
Jupiter, upon Hercules being advanced to the fkies, 
married him to Hebe, and their nuptials were celebrated 
with all the pomp becoming a celelHai wedding. By 
this union (be had a fon named Anicetus, and a daugh- 
ter called Alexiare. 

Hebe was held in high veneration amongfl the Sicyo- 
nians, who ered^ed a temple to her by the name of Dia. 
She had another at Corinth, which was a fandluary for 
fugitives ; and the Athenians confecrated an altar in com- 
iDon to her and Hercules. 

Ganymede, who fucceeded to her office, was the fon of 
Tros, king of Phrygia or Troy, and a prince of fuch 
wifdom and perfonai beauty, that Jupiter, by the advice 
of the gods, refolved to remove him from earth to the 
Ikics. The eagle difpatched on this commifllon, found 
him juft leaving his flock of fheep, to hunt on mount Ida, 
&nd feizing him in his talons, brought him unhurt to the 
heavens, where he entered on his new oflice of filling 
nedkar to Jupiter ; though others fay, he was turned into 
that conftellation, or fign of the Zodiac, which goes by 
the name of Aquarius (7). 

(7) The winter being attended with frequent rains, it is not 
improbable that Ganymede fhould be the.fign Aquarius. 
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The mythologifts make Hebe fignify that mild tem- 
perature of the air, which awakens to life the trees, 
plants, and flowers, and cloaths the earth in vegetable 
beauty ; for which caufc (he is called the goddefs of 
perpetual youth. But when fhc flips or falls, that is, 
when the flowers fade, and the autumnal leaves drop, 
Ganymede, or the winter takes her place. 



CHAP. XLVI. 
Of Castor and Pollux. 

WE have already, under the article of Jupiter, mcnti- 
oned his amours with Leda, the wite of Tyndarus, 
king of Sparta, in the form of a fwan, on which account 
he placed that figure amongfl the conftellations. Ledt 
brought fourth two eggs, each containing twins. From 
that impregnated by Jupiter proceeded Pollux and Helena, 
both immortal ; from the other Caftor and Clytemncftra, 
who being begot by Tyndarus, wert both mortal. They 
went, however, all by the common name of Tyndaridsc, 
and were born and educated in Paphnus, an ifland be- 
longing to Lacxdemon, though the Meflinians difputed 
this honour with the Spartans. The two brothers, how- 
ever differing in their nature and temper (8), had en- 
tered into an inviolable friendfliip, which lafted for life. 
Jove foon after fent Mercury to remove them to Pellcnc, 
for their further improvement. As Jafon was then 
preparing for his expedition to Colchis, in fearch of the 
golden fleece, and the nobleft youths of Greece crowded to 
become adventurers with him, our two brothers oflered 
their fervices, and behaved, during the voyage, with a 
courage worthy of their birth. Being obliged to wttef 
on the coaft of Babrycia, Amycus, fon of Neptune, king 
of that country, challenged all the Argonauts to box with 
him ; Pollux accepted the bravado, and killed him. 



(8) This particular we learn from Horace : 

Ciiftor gouJet equis : o'vo po^natus eoJem 
Pugnis : quot cafitum vi'vunt totidem fiudiarum 
nMa. Herat. 



^fer 



/w^v^ 
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After their return from Colchis, the two brother! 
were veiy a^ive iu cUaring the f-as of Grt^ece from 
pimtes. Theleus, in the mean tisnc, had ftolon their 
filler Helena ; to rci*over whom, ihey took Athens by 
ftorin, but fpared all the inhabitints, except JExhra^ 
mother to Thefeus, whom ihty c^irried away cnptive. 
Por this clemency they obtained the title of Diofcuri 
^) ; yet love (bon plunged them in the fame error tht-y 
had (ought to puni(h in the pcrfon of Thefeus. Leu- 
cippus and Aifmoe had two beantifnl danghters. calltd 
Phoebe and Talayra. Thefc viigins were contraftcd to 
Lynceus and Ida, the fons of Aphareus. The t*o 
kothtrs, without regard to thefe engagenrients, cjrried 
them off by force. Their lovers flew to their relief, 
and met the ravi(hers with their prize near mount Tay- 
fetu$. A fmart coi flift cnfued, in which Caftor wa? 
lilled by Lynceus, who, in return, fell by the handj- of 
Pollux. This immortal brother had bten wounded !)y 
Jd&, if Jupiter had not Uruck him with his thuncie:. 
Pollax') however, was fo touched with his lofs, that l.e 
earneftly begged of this deity to make Cailor immorr-1; 
but that requcft being impcflible to grant, he obtained 
1-ave to (hare his own immortality with his brorlier; io 
that they are faid to live ar.d die alternately every day 
(i). They weie buried in the country of Lacecxrnon, 
aud forty years after thtlr deceale tranflated to the (kit?., 
where they form a conftellatron called Gemini, tone of 
the figns of the Zodiac) one of whidi ft.irs rifis as the 
other fets. A dance of the martial kind was invented 
to their honour, called the Pyrhic or Caftorean dance. 

Caftor and Pollux were tfteemcd as dtitics propitious 
to navigation: the reafon v\au this: when the Argonauts 
ivdghed from Sigajum (2), they were ^-ve- taken with 
s tempt ft, during which Orpheus offt.red vows for the 
a^ety of the flnn ; immediately two lambent flames 
^ere difcovered over the heads of C.lior and follux, 
vhich appearance was fuccceded witli fo great a calm, 

(9) The Ions of Jupiter. 
(j ) V:rcii alliul -^ to thU ; 

Si jn irum Pollux /?/vr///7 ///^r/r reJemit 

" /////^ ru/./y.\r v-a.;:. VlKO. iEwcWW. 

(z) rhis cape Jits nciir 'J n.y, 

H 2A 
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as gave the crew a notion of their divinity. In fuc- 
<'tedij>g times rhfefe fires, often feen by the mariners, 
n^ere always taken as a good or favourable omen. Whtn 
one was /ten alone it was reckoned to tbrebcde fome 
tvi), and was caPed Helena (3). 

The Chephalenfts (or inhabitants of CephaWia) 
placed thefe two deities amongft the Dii Magni. The 
i^idlims offered thtm were white lambs. The Romans 
paid thecn particular honours for their afliilance in an 
tngagement with the Latins, in which they appeared 
on their fide, ihcunted on white horfes, and turned the 
R-ale of vidtory in their favour. For this a temple was 
ercfted to them in the Forum. Amongft the Roman?, 
^caflor was an oath peculiar to the women, but iEde- 
pol was ufed indifcriminately by both fexes. 

Caflor and Pollux were reprefented as two beautifiil 
youths, completely armed and tiding on white horfef, 
^ith ftars over their helmets, Thefe deities were un- 
]^nown to the Egyptians or Phoenicians. 



CHAP. XLVir. 
Of Peiiseus and Bellerophon. 

THIS hero was the fon of Jupiter and Danae» 
whofe amour has been already mentioned, and is 
inimitably dcfcribcd by Horace (4). Aciifius her fa- 
ther, on hearing of his daughter's difgrace, caufed her 
and the infant to be (hut up in a chef\ and cafl into the 
iea, which threw them on the ifle of Seriphus, governed 1 
by king Polydeftes, whofe brother Didys being a fifh- | 
ing took them up, and ufed them kindiy. When Per- | 
feus, for fo he was called, was grown up, Polydifles, 
who was enamoured of his mother, finding he would I 
be an obflacle to their courtfhip, contrived to fend birn j 
on an exploit he judged would be fatal to him : this was . 
to bring him the head of Medufa, one of the Gorgons. , 
This inchantrefs lived near the Tritonian lake, and 
turned all who beheld her into a flone. Perfeus in this 

/?) The firft Helena carried off by Thcfeiis. 
(^) Hoi at. Lib. III. Ode XVI, 
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expedition was favoured by the gods ; Mercury equipped 
him with a fey meter, and the wings from his heels ; 
Pallas lent him a (hie Id, which refleded obje£ls like a 
mirror; ai^d Pluto granted him his helmet, which gave 
him the privilege of being invifible. In this manner he 
flew to Tartef&s in Spiin, where, directed by his mir- 
ror, he Cut off MeduiVs head and gutting it in a bag^ 
lent him by the nymphs, brought it to Palias^. From 
the blood arof^ the winged horle Pegafus, and all (brts 
of ferpcnts. After this the hero paffed into Mauritania, 
where his interview with Atlas has been already fpokeii 
of under its proper article ( 5). 

In his return to Greece (others fay, at his fiift fetting 
out) he vid-ed Ethiopia, and, mounted on Pegafus, 
delivered Andromeda, daughter of Cephus, king of that 
country, who was expofed to a fea monfier. After hii 
deah this princefs, and her mother Cafliope, or Caf- 
fiopcia, were placed amongfl the cclelliai conflvIU* 
tions. 

Perfeus was not only famous for arms, but literature. 
If it be true that he rounded an academy on mount Ht- 
licon. Yet he had the misfortune inadvertently to corn- 
mit the crime of parricide; for being reconciled to his 
grandfather Acrifius, and playing with him at the difcus 
or quoits, a game he had invented, his quoit bruifed 
the old king in the foot, which turned to a monifica- 
tion, and carried him off. Perfeus interred him, with 
great folemnity, at the gates of Argos. Perfeus himfelf 
was buried in the way between Argos and Mycena?, 
had divine honours decreed him, and was placed amongub 
the ftars. 

Bellerophon, the fon of Glaucus, king of Ephyra, 
and grandfon of Sifyphus, was born at Cuiinlh Hap* 
peoing accidentally to kill his brother, he fled to Pra;- 
lus, king of Argos, who gave him a hofpiiablc recep- 
tion ; but Stheno'^aca his queen, tailing enamoured with 
the beautiful llranger, whom no intreatics coiild prevail 
on to injure his benefador, accufed him to her hufband^ 
who uuAilling to take violent meafures, feut him into 



(s) ^P^ ^^ article of A ths, 

H 2 Vi^^ 
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Lycia, with letters to Jobates, his father-in law {6\ 
dcfiring him to punifh the crime. This prince, at the 
receipt of the order, was celebrating a teflival of nine 
days, which prevented Bellerophon's fate. In the mean 
time he fent him to fubdue the Solymi and Amazons, 
which he performed with fuccefs. Jobates next em- 
ployed him to deftro^ the chimaera (7}, a very ufi* 
common monger. Mmerva, or, as o hers fay, Nep« 
tune, compaflionating his innocence expofed to fuch 
repeated dangers, furniHitd him with the horfe Pegafus, 
by whofe help he came ofF vidorious. Jobates, on liis 
return, convinced of his truth and integrity, and charmed 
with his virtues, gave him his daughter Philonoe, and 
alTociated him in his throne. Sthenobaea hearing how 
her malace was difappointed, put an end to her life. 
But, like other princes, Bellerophon grew fooliOi with 
too much profperity, and by the afliRance of Pegafus, 
refolved to afcend the fkies: Jupiter to check his pre- 
fumption, ftruck him blind in the flight, and he fell 
back to the earth, where he wandered till his death ia 
mifery and contempt. Pegafus, however, made a (hiit 
to get into heaven, where Jupiter placed him amongft 
the condellations. 

Let us ooce more tiy to give fonrre explanation of 
thefe two fables* The fiibjedls of Cyrus, who before 
this time had been known by the name of Cutbsans 
and Elamites, henceforward began to be diflinguilhed 
by that of the Perfians (S) or horfemcn. For it was he 
who fiift inured them to equeflrian cxercifes, and even 
made it fcandalous for one of them to be fcen on foot. 
Peifes, or Perfeus, then is a horfeman, one who had 
learned the art of horfemanihip from the Phoenicians, 
who attended Cadmus into Greece. The wings at his 
heels, with which he is faid to have been fiipplied by 
Mercury, werr the fpurs he wore ; by the afliAance of 
which he made fuch (peed. The Pegafus was no more 
tlian a reined deed (9). His rider, fiellerophon, is the 



(6) King In his hiftory make?? Jobates his fon-in-law. 

(7) The chimaera was a monfter with the forepart like a lion, 
the middle like a goat, and the tail like a ferpciit. 

(^) Per/im, horiemen. 

(c^) From Pega, a bridle, and Sm^, ?L\ioifc, 
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captain of the archers or lanwmen fi) The chimsera^ 
having the form of a lion before, of a dragon behind, 
and a goat between, is but the Innocent rcprerent;^tivc 
of three captains of the Solymi, (a colony of the Phoe- 
nicians in Pifidia) who(e names, in the language of that 
people, happened' to fignify thefe three creatures ii^. 
And the very place in the country of the Arei^es. where 
Bellerophon mounted his horfe and fet n)rward, the 
Greeks called Kenthippe (j). From fuch trifling 
grounds the induftrious Greeks, according to their cu^ 
torn, wove this wbnderous tale. 



CHAP. XLVIIL 

Of Jasoh and the Gol&bk Flbece» 

'nr^HIS antieot Greek hero was the fon of ^fon, 
X king of Ihefialy and Alcimede ; and by the fa- 
ther's fide allied to ^olus. Pelias his uncle, who was 
l6ft his guard*aiu fought to deftroy him ; but he was 
conveyed by hb lather's friends to a cave, where Chiron 
inftru&ed him in phyCc ; whence he took the naitie cf 
Jafon (4). Arriving at years ot maturity, h^e returned 
to his uncle, who, probably with no favourable inten- 
tion to him, fird infpired him with the notion of the 
Colchian expedition, and agreeably flattered his ambi- 
tion with the view of fa tempting a prize as the GoLdei> 
Fkece. 

Athamas, kif>g of Thebes, by his 6rft wife had Helle 
and Phrixus. I no, his fecond, fell In love with Phrixus, 
her foa-in-law ; but being receded in her advances, fhe 
took the opportunity of a great famine to indulge her 
revenge, by perfuading her hufband, that the gods could 
not be appeafed till he facrificed his fon and daughter. 
But as they flood at the altar^ Nephele, their mother 



(i) From Bal, a lord or captain, and Harevin, archers or lance- 
men. 

!z^ Aryv a lion ; Tfoban, a dragon j and Azal or Urzil, a kid. 
3) From itsvTiw to ftimulate or fpur, and »»«■©$ an horfew 
See Bochart's Hierozoicon, 1. a. c. 6. p. 99. 

(4) Or Healer, his former name being D'lomede. 

H 3 Vs'i^'x^NSSM 
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•' . inv". ':'••;. cviol them off, giving ihcra a golden 
fill fhe *r.2'! C"» -m'ti M^rciirv, to bear them through 
:'.e air: Kix%tvtr, ii psiHig the Streighrs bcrwcen Afk 
.:ti hi.T.^;.)-. Ht.le u;i iiio the Tea, which from thence 
i*a> called Hcileipont Phrixus continued his courfe to 
Crkhi^. >*h£re .Era, kirg of the country, entertained 
I ^1 hcfp'tably : afitr which he offered up his ram to 

!• I'i'er ;6), and ccnfecrated the fkin or hide in the 
v'vwc ct ^;^'<. It was called the* Golden Fleece from 
Irs cn!o»:r (-), arid gujrdcd by bulls breathing fiie, and 
i ware' Si drigon that never (Icpf, as pledge of the 
f-s.rsi i.i.js%-*rrai;ce. 

Uibn beii>g determined on the voyage, built a veffel 
;.! !;ic^>, in Theffdly, for the expedition (8). The 

. -If f»f Vif -'ifi^n foon drewr the braveft and moft dif- 

• . t .i>»rr ».^. •'^ '^f Greece to become adventurers with 
.. ' •!« '..v-* t. *■*.•*'? are not agreed as to the names or 

f..x /^* ic - ir-:J.uts for fo they were called (9). 

''\ •. : .^- v\%'' "iva touched at was the ifle of 

* -.-V •"•. '•- -•' "-'•^ '^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Hipfipile 

* , ,1 . . . v.v * r :^\r,$. He ne:!^t vifited Phi- 
^' ^ ^ .. ' ./:.jr-:.''.t^ rona when), as he had the 

., , "^^ v.v; ?c rcrl'^i lo.^c informations of fer- 

. . . ..'^> ,•.?.•'•;.*. .After this, fafcly pafling 

\[ ^. . ,v"i^ . *^ ci'.^'etcd the Euxine, and 

. •. ,\i.:.i^ .'■" f**e Phili^. repaired to the 

*'* ■*. ^ . ^••,. 4V ,*^r5\"cJ the Golden Fleece. 

^ , ♦ .,v ^ - r;-.:?::, provided he could 

X,. ,^«^vN A\ in his way ^2), and 






^ ^ r^ .^-t xr^.i" coiittellations. 



*"• "^^^ ' '^' v. ftANV*-! A purple colmir, others white. 
} ^**^^T — s^ A«>*M»i;ht was the builder, whence /he was 

•^ s.v* . V ♦•%i^--r forty-nine, others more. Ths 
'^'^ ^- '^ '\.. ^.. X L* ""*•». Orpheus, Augias, Calais, Zethus, 

^*;;* *** «. .»»x x^.i'i tl\t\r pilot, and Lynceus, remarkable 
••' \ -^.A-N ^- ^^ ^ UH>k-out in cafe of danger. It is laid 

. iv ■ "* ** ^* a!1^1 the Symplcgades ; were To called be- 



-. milhixl (hips togethei-. The Argonauts 

/» 1 .w **»■**' ii«K «"' ^ pigeon, and lying by till 

•' *♦■** ' V ' n-foated bulls and the dragon. 

f^ *' !*^.,. ^hich 



# 
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vhich appeared not cafily farmountab!e. Jafon wa* 
Tiore obliged to love than valour for his concjuelt* 
Sl^dea, daaghter to iEta, by her cnchintments laid the 
dragon af1;*ep, taught hitn to fubdue the bulls, and fo 
by ni^ht be cirricd of the prize, taking with him the 
pnnccfs', to whole aid he was chiefly indebted for his 
fuccefs (3}. 

J£t9f enraged at the trick put upon him, purfued the 
fugitives; and it is faid, that, to elude his fury, Medea 
tore in pieces her younger brother Abfyrtes, and feat- 
tered the limbs in his way, to ftop his progrefs (4). 
After this Jafon returned fafely to Greece, and fooa 
h' ard that Pelias bad dellroyed all his friends, and made 
himielf mafter of the kingdom. To revenge, this a&ion. 
Medea» fails home before him, and introducing herfelJF 
to the daughters of Pelias, under the charad^er of & 
prieftefs of Diaqa, fhtwed them (everal furprizing in- 
ftancei of her magical power. She propofed making 
their father young again, and to convince them of the 
poflibiltty of it, ihe cut an old ram in pieces, and 
leething it in a cauldron, produced a young lamb. The 
daughters ferving Pe]iv> in the fame nDanoer killed him 
(j;)^ and fled the country. Jafon having notice of this,, 
arrived in ThelTaly, and took poflefiion of the kingdom ; 
but afterwards he gencroufly reflored it to Acallus, fon 
of Pelias, who had accompanied him in the Colchian 
expedition, and with Medea went and fettled at Co« 
rinth. 

Here Jafon finding himfelf cenfured for cohabiting 
'wHh a forcerefs and a flranger, quitted her, and mar- 
ried Creufa, daughter to Creon, king of the country. 
Medea feeQiingly approved the match, but meditated a 
itvcre revenge. She fir ft privately killed the two chil- 
dren (he had by him, and then fent the bride a prefent 
of a robe and a gold crown tinged in naptha, which 

i r3)Ovid, Lib.VIT. t59. 

(4) Others fay that Ata, to obftruft thfiT return, ftationed a 
J fci at the mouth of the Euxine leas, and fo obh'ged Jafon to 
; come home by the weft of Europe. 

•• (0 Some authors relate the ftory differently, and fay that this 
i^eriment was trie J by. Medea on JECon, Jafon's father. See 
i (Vvid in tli£ place cited. 

H 4, ^tx. 
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tct fire to her and the whole palace. The 
then afcending her car (6), drawn by dragc 
through the air to Athens, where (he m 
i£geus, by whom (he had a Ton named N 
attempting to po'Pbn Thefeus his eldeft ibi 
^rfign being reveal d, (he with her fon Me 
Afiii, where he left his name to Media (7). 

Jafon had feveral temples ere^ed to him, 
•ne at Athens, by Farmenio, of poli(hed ms 
place where he was chiefly wor(hipped was a 
Thrace. 

If we (eek for the real truth of the Argon 
fldition, we (hall find it to be this : the value • 
treafury at Colchis had been greatly cried u 
pillage of it was the thing aimed at by the 
expedition. The word Gaza, in the Co 
guage, (the fame, according to Herodotus, 
Egyptian) iignifies a fleece as well as a trea 
gave occafion to the circumflance of the Go 
The word Sor is alfo a wall and a bull ; Nat 
and a ferpent. So this treafure being fc< 
double wall and brafs doors, they formed 
romantic (lory of its being a Golden Fleec 
by two bulls and a dragon (8j. The m^irinr 
is fuppofed (91 to have made a part of this tr 
if fo, this was of itfelf a curioficy of infi 
whence the (hips of Phrixus and Jafon, v 
it» are (aid to have been oracular, and to 
|.e(ponfes. 



CHAP, XL« 
^ ^' * Of Theseui aa^ 

WITH thefe two 
Hdof dmi'gods 
Thefeus was fiiil 
jErhra. In his youth 

(6) Given her by 



Ij} A region oi 
(S; BocHart in 
(S.Slukcly'iSft 
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and propofed Hercules for his model. Sciron, a noto- 
rious robber, who infefted the roads between Megara 
and Corinth, was by him thrown down a precipice, as 
he was accuilomed to treat fuch as fell into his hands. 
Procruftes, a famous tyrant of Attica, he faftened to a 
bended pine, which being loofed, core him afunderCij. 

His firft diftinguKhing adventure was the deftrudion 
of the Cretan minotaur. Minos, king of that ifland. 
had made war on i£geus, becaufe the Athenians had 
bafely kiUtd his fon, for carrying away the prise from 
'them. Being vidorious, he impof^ this fevere condi- 
tion on the vanquifhed, that they Ihoiild annually fend 
fevcn of their nobleft youths, chofen by lot, into Crete,. 
to be devoured by the minot^aur (2). The fourth year 
of this tribute, the choice Ml on Thefeus, fon to 
i£eeus, or, as others fay, he tntreated to be feiac hinv- 
fel^ However this be, on the arrival of Thefeus ait the 
court of Minos, * Ariadne his daughter fell deeply in 
love with him, and gave him a clue, by which he got 
out of the labyrinth. This done, he failed with his 
fair deliverer for the Ule of Naxos, where he ungrate- 
fully left her (3), and where Bacchus found her^. and 
took her for hb miftrefs. 

The return of Thefeus, through his own negleft, 
became fatal to his father. The good king at his de^ 
parture had charged him, as he hAtd out with black 
fails, to return with th<? fame in caf;: he mifcarried, 
otherwife to change them to white. Impatiently he 
€very day went to the top of a rock that overlooked the 
ocean, to (ee what (hips appeared in view. At Ictfl his 
fon's veiTel is difcovered, but with the fable omens he 
dreaded ; fo that through defpair he threw himfelf in^ 



(i) He was a tyrant of Attica,. who feized all ftrangers, and mea- 
fiircd thein by his bed ; if they were too long for it, he cut them ihor- 
■ ter 5 if too mort, he ftretched them tiU they died. 

(2) Pa^phae, wife to Minos king of Crete, and daughter of the 
Sun> indicated by Vemi«> conceived a brutal paiiion for a bull. 
To grati^ her, Daedalus contrived an artificial cow, in which 

- placing her, /he had her defire^ The fruit of this beafHal amour 
was the minotaur, who was kept in a labyrinth made by tht'iame 
Daedalus, and fed with human flelh. 

- (3) For this ftory fee the article of Bacchus. 

H s ^^ 
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the fca, which ftiU retains hit name (4). The Athe- 
nians decreed iGgeus divine honours, and facrificed to 
him as a marine deity, the adopted fon of Neptune. 
^ Thefcus performed after this feveral confiderable ac- 
tions ; he killed the minotaur ; he overcame the Cen- 
taurs ; fubdued the Thebans, and defeated the Ama- 
zons. He alTifled his friend Pirithous, in his enterprize 
to the infernal world, to carry off Proferpine ; but in 
this expedition he failed, being imprifoned or fettered 
by Pluto, till releafed by Hercules. No doubt was the 
ftory of Thefeus divefted of the marvellous, it would 
snake a confiderable figure (9). 

Thefeus had feveral wives ; his firfl was Helena, 
daughter of Tyndarus, whom he carried off; the fecond 
Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons, given him by Her- 
cules ; the lail was Phsedra, fifter to Ariadne, who& 
lewdnefs fufficieiuly punifhed him for his infidelity to 
her fider. This princefs fch an incef^uous flame for 
her fon-in-law Hippolitus (6), a youth of uncomnAm 
virtue and chaftity. On his repulfing her folidtationi 
her love turned to hatred, and (he accufed him to hu 
father for an attempt to ravifh her. Thefeus, nbw 
grown old and ujdorious, too eafily gave ear to the ac- 
cufan'on. The prince, informed of his danger, iied in 
his chariot ; but his horfes being frighted by the Phocs, 
or fea calves, threw him out of his feat, and his feet 
being intangled, he was dragged through the woods and | 
torn in pieces (7). Phaedra, tormented with rcmorfe, 
laid violent hands on herfelf; and foon aftvr Thefeus, 
being exiled from Athens, ended an illoftrious life in 
obfcuriry. 

Tb explain the flory of the minotaur : it is faid, that 
Pafiphae fell in love with a young nobleman of the 
couLt, named Taurus ; that Daedalus lent his houfe fer 
the better carrying on of their intrigue, during a long 



(4.) The Mgxzn fea. 

(5> He firft walled Athens, and inftitutc4 laws; together with 
that democratic form of government which lailed till the time of 
PilUlratus. ' 

(6) Son of Hip{>olyta, qi>^en of the Amazons. 

(y) Some fa]^ ^iiculapius reftored him to life, ; 
into Itvly, where he chaixged \u» uajutX^NvEV^vMA^ 



tted till the timcof 

e, and that he caiaf fl 
9A) i«e« twice amaa. 1 
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ninefs of Minos ; and that the queen in due time was 
delivered of two children, one of which fcfembled Mi- 
nos, the other Taurus; whence the minotdur; and the 
/ithenians have aggravated the ftory, from their extreme 
prejudice to Minos. 

But what became of the Athenian youth, the tax of 
whom was three times paid ? The Cretan king had 
inftituted fiineral games in honour of Androgeos, where- 
in thofe unhappy (laves were affigned as the prize of 
the conqueror. The firfl who bore away all the prizes* 
was Taurus, of an infolent and tyrannical difpofition,- 
and particularly feveie to the Athenians delivered up 
to him; which contributed not a little to the fable. 
Thefe wretches grew old in fervitude, and were oblig- 
ed to earn their living by the rooft painful drudgery 
under Taurus, the fubjedl of Minos; and may there- 
fore with fome propriety be faid to have been devour- 
ed by him. But it is certain that they neither fought 
at thofe games, nor were deflroyed by the cruelty oi' 
a monfler which never exifted (8). 

Of the fame ftamp is the tale of th© Centaurs. The 
TheiTallans pretty early diflinguifhed themfelves from- 
the reft of Greece,* who fought only on foot or in char- 
riots, by their application to horfemanfhip* To ac- 
quire the more agility in this exercife, they were wont 
to fight with bulls, which they pierced with darts or 
javelms; whence they obtained the name of Centaurs- 
(9) and Hippocentaurs (i). As thefe horiemen became 
formidable by their depredations, the equivocation, 
which appeared in the name, made them to be ac- 
counted roonfters, compounded of two natures. The 
^ poets catched at this idea, which gave the ftory the air 
^Vf the marvellous: and they who made oranges to pafs 
^fcr golden apples, fliepherdefles for nymphs, fhepherds 
lia difguife for fatyrs, and (liips with fails for winged 
dngoos, would make no difficulty in «alUng horfemen^ 
I Centaurs (2). 



Abbe Banier's Mythology, vol. 3. p. 500. 



[ (%) Aooe isanier s iviytnoiogy, vol. 3. p. 500. 
(9) From K««"i*', to prick or lance, arid T«vf«?, a bull. 
|, (i) From 'iTTOf, aA hor^e. .• 

,/») Seethe Abbe 33u/er'« Mythology, vol. ^>*^. ^^1^^% 
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Achilles was the offspring of a goddefs. Thetis bore 
him to Peleus (3), and was fo fond of him, that (1)e 
took herlflf the charge of his education. By day (he 
fed him with ambrofia, and by night covered him with 
celefUal fire to render him immortal (4). She alfo 
dipped him in the waters of Styx, by which his whole 
body became invnlnerable, except that part of his heel 
by which (he htld him. She afterwards intruded him 
to the care of the Centaur Chiron, (the mafler of fo ; 
many heroes) who fed him with honey and the marrow ; 
of lions and wild boars, to give him that ftrengh and ; 
.force nectlTary for martial toil. 

When the Greeks undertook the (iege of Troy, Chal- 1 
cas, the pnefk of Apollo, foretold the city could ne- - 
ver be tak n, unlefs Achilles was prefent^ Thetis his 
mother, who knew what would be his fate if he went 
there, had concealed him in female difguife in the pa- 
lace of Lycomedes, king of the iHe of Scyros. Ulyflts, 
who had engaged to bring him to the Greek camp, 
having difcorered the place of his retreat, tifed^ the fol- 
lowing artifice: under the appearance of a merchant, 
lie is introduced to the daughters of Lycomedes, and 
while they were lludiouflv intent on viewing his toys, 
>\chilles employed htn^fclf in examining an helmet and 
ibme other armour, which the' cunning politician had 
piirpofely thrown in his way. Thus was Achilles pre- 
vailed on to go to Troy, after Thetis hid furniOied him 
with a fuir oi impenetrable armour made by Vulcan (5). 
Hb actions before Troy, as well as his charader,, are 
fo finely drfcribed by Homer, that it would be doing k 
them injulUce to repeat them here. It is fuffieient to I 
fay he could not e(cape his fiate, being treacheroufly 1 
killed by Paris (6S who with an arrow wounded him I 



(3) King of ThefTaly. 

(4) See the ftory 0/ TriptolemuB, under the article of Ceiti. 
Upon Peleus difcovering this, Thetis parted from him. 

( c) The defcription of his fhield in Homer is one of that poet^ 
■Miter-pieces. 

(6) The cafe was thus ; Achlles enamouied with Polyxcna, ^^^ 
fired her of Pnam, who confented to the match. Tfie nupdall 
were to be ibi^mnized in the temple of Apollo, where Paris had ni* 
raj^ly concealed hii&ieU> ^d look the opportunity to kill Aclam 

5» 
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in the only part that was vulnerable. The Greeks, 
after the capture of Troy, endeavoured to appeafe his 
manes, by facr'.fiprg Polyxena. 1 he oracle at Dodona 
■ decreed him jdiTvine honours^ and ordered annual viflims 
to be o^^ed at his tomb In purfuance of this, the 
The^Kan» brought thither yearly two bulls, one black, 
the other white, crowned with wreaths of flowers, anti 
water from the river Sperchius. 



CHAP. L. 
Of CadmuSv Europa, Amfhion. and Ahion. 

AG E N O R, king of Phcenicia, by the nymph Melia* 
had a daughter called Europa, one of the mofl 
l>eantlful princefles of her age. She could hardly then 
be fuppofed to efcape the notice of Jupiter, whofe gal- 
lantries extended to all parts of the world. To fe- 
duce her, he aflumed the form of a white bull, and ap« 
beared in the meadows, where (he was walking with 
her attendants. Pieafed wirh the beauty and gentlenefs 
of the aninMil, fbe ventured on his back, and immedi- 
ately the god triumphant bore her off to Crete (7) ; 
Vrhere laying afide his difguife, he made the bull a con* 
filiation in the Zodiac, and, to honour his new miflrefs, 
gave her name to the fourth part of the world. 

In the mean time Agenor, difconfolate for his daugh- 
ter's lofs, tenc his fon<, Cadmus and Thafus, with 
different fleets in fearch of her (8). Thafus fettled in an 
Hland of the iEgean fea, to which he gave his name 
(9). Cadmus enquiring of the Delphic oracle for a 
fettlemenr^ was anfwe red, that he ihould follow the di- 
'jfedion of a cow, a'ld build a city where ibe laid 
^^owD.- Arriving among the Phocenfes, here one of 
Tclagon's cows met him, and conduced him through 
r/ftceotta, to the place where Thebes was aftewards 
'"built. As he was about to facrifice his guide to Pallas^ 
■ 

(7) Ovid. Lib. II. 835. 

(8) With an injun6lion not to return without her unde^ pain of 
banidunenr. 

(9} It was before called Plate. 
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he fent two of his company to rhe fountain Dirce for 
water, who were killed by a dragon. Cadmps foon? 
revenged their death by flaying the nionfler ; but fowing 
his te:ih, according to Pailas's advice, there fprung up 
a number of men armed, who adaulted him to revenge 
their father's death. Ir feems the goddefs of wifdom 
had only a mind co fighren him; for on his cafting a 
ftone amongft them, thele upftart warriors turned their 
weapons on each other with luch animofiry, that only 
five furvivcd the combat, who proved very ufcfiil to 
Cadmus in founding liis ney/ city. After this, to re- 
compenfe his toils, the gods gave Cadmus Harmonia 
or Hermione, the daughter of Mars and Venus, and 
honoured his nuptials with peculiar prefents and marks 
of favour. But their porterity proving unfortunate, 
they quitted Thebes to Penrhcus, and went to govern 
the Eclellenfes, where, in an advanced age, they weftf 
turned to ferpents (i), or, as others fay, fcnt to the 
Elyfian Fields in a chariot drawn by ferpents. The 
Sidonians decreed divine honours to Europa, and coin- 
ed money in memory of her, with the figure of a wo- 
man eroding the fea on a bull. 

The Greeks were indebted to Cadmus for the inven- 
tion of brafs, and the fir ft ufe of arms. In the Phoe- 
nician tongue the tiDo nx^ards^ which the Greeks tran'f. 
lated ferpeht's Ueth^ fignified as well fpears of brafs (2), 
The ambiguity of anothtr luord helped on the fable (3), 
which from the difference of pronunciation fignifitd ci- 
ther the number fivey or one ready for aHion : and fb 
the fame fentence, which, with the Phoenicians, intend- 
ed only that hi commanded a difciplined body of men arm" 
id with /pears of brafs^ was rendered by thefe miracle- 
mongers, h* made an armjf of ' five men out of the teetb 
of a ferpent (4). Cadmus being an Hivite, a name of 
of near affinity with that of a ferpent, gave further oc- 
cafion to that part of it, which fays that his meo' 
fprung from a ferpent, and that himfelf and his wife 
were changed into this animal. Thus induftrious wer^ 



/. 



[i) Ovid. Lib. IV. 562. 

2) Sheni Nachafli. 
^3 5 Cheme/h. 
5) Bochart de Coloum P\vxtucwft> t^^, \v 
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the Greeks ro involve the moft fiinple fa6ls in the moffi 
itiyfterious confufion. 

The Phoenicians with Cadmus, expelled their coun- 
try by Jofhua, fifft introduced among the Greeks the 
pradice of confecrating Hatues to the gods ; and the 
ufe of letters ; thence called Phoenician or Cadmxau 
letters. For the Greek charaAers are manifeftly taken 
from the Samaritan or Phoenician alphabet. Cadmus 
and Og, or Ogyges, are the fame : whence any . thing 
very ancient was termed Ogygian by the Thebans. 
The Gophyra:i, fettled at Athens, were Phoeniciana 
that came whh him, and preferved the memory of him 
by the name of Ogyges ; as from his name Cadmus, or 
Cadem (5J, was their famous place of ksrning, and 
thence every other named Academia(6), 

Amphion, the fbn of Jupiter and Antiope, was in- 
flruded in the lyre by Mercury, and became fo great a 
proficient^ that he is repoited to have raifed the walls 
of Thebes bv the power of his harmony. He married 
Niobe, whole infult to Diana occafioned the lofs of 
their children. The unhappy father in defpair, at- 
tempted to deftroy the temple of Apollo, but was pu- 
nifhed with the lofs of his fight and ikill, and thrown 
into the infernal regions. 

Arion was a native of Methymna, and both a fkilful 
ipufician and a good Diihyrambic poet. He lived in 
the time of Periander, king of Corinth. After pafling 
fome time in Italy and Sicily, and acquiring an ea/y 
fortune by his profeflion, he failed from Tarentum in 
a Corinthian veffel homeward-bound. When they were 
got to fea, the avaricious crew agreed to throw Arion 
Qver-board, in order to flidre his money. Having in 
vain u&d all his eloquence to foften them, he played 
a farewell air (cMled Lex Orthia), and crowned with a 
tarland, with his harp in his band, plunged into the 
tea, where a dolphin, charmed with his melody, re* 
ccived him and bore him fafe to Tsenarus/ near Co- 
rinth. Having informed Periander of his flory, the 
king was incredulous, till the fhip aaived, when the 



( 5 ) Sienifying*the Eaft . He was fo called becau& Vi^ c&m^ ^txvt^ • 
(6) StSlingfleet'* OrigiMS facrae. 
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mariners, being feizcd an4 confronted with Arion, owiv 
ed the fz&, and fulFeied the punifliment due to their 
perfidv. For this adion the dolphin was made aeon- 
ftellatron. 



C H A P. LI. . 
Of i£oLU8 and Boreas. 

IN the inuhiplication of fabulous deiries, the antients 
not only ailigned each element, and part of natiire 
its tutelar god, but even idclizcrd the padions. No 
wonder thrn if we fte a god or chief of the winds too, 
controulin§ all the reft. This province wa? naturally 
afligncd to that which was the moH violent and uncon- 
troulable i'felf. For this imaginary deiry they borrowed 
9 name from the >Ph(£nicians, arid called him i£oius 
(7 , the fon of Jupiter, by Acafta or Sigtlxa, the 
oaughtcr of Hippo: us. He reigned in rhe Liparxtn 
Hies, near Sicily, from whence perhaps the fable took 
its original (8) ; but his refidence was at Strongyle^ 
now called Strombolo (9V Here he held thefe unruly 
powers enchained in a vaft cave, to prevent their com- 
mitting the tike devaluation ih ey had been guilty of be- 
fore they were put under his dire£lian (i). 

According to fome authorsf the ^olian or Liparxan 
ides were uninhabited, till Liparns, the fon of Aufoni^ 
fettled a colony here, and gave one of them his name. 
iEolus, the fon of Hippotus, who married his daujghter, 
peopled the re(^ and lucceeded him in the throne. He 
ruled his fubjedls with equity and mildtiefs, was a hcf- 
pitable good prince, and being ikilled in aftronomy, bV 
means of the reBux of the tides, which is remarkabie 
near /^oft iflands, as well as by obferving the nature 
of the volcanos with which they abound, be was able 

(7) From Aol for Alol, a ftorm, whirl wind or ternpeft. 

(8) Thelc iflands being greatly fubjcft to wind» and ttorms. 

(9) Famous for its volcano, though (bme placrhis reiideaGe It 
Regio in Calabria. 

I j) They had disjoined Italy firom SicHy, and- by diiunitiag 
JEurope from Africa, opened a palTage for the ocean to fona 
the Mediteixanean fea. 

to 
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to foretell the winds that (hould blow from fuch r 
quarter («). 

We are indebted to Virgil for a fine poetical dcfcrip- 
tion of this god, when Juno vifits his cave to defire 
his alBflance to dedroy ^neas in his voyage to Italy. 

Boreas was of uncertain parentage; but his ufual re* 
fidence was in Thrace (3). When Xerxes, king of Pcr- 
fia, crolTed the Hellefpont with his numerons armada^ 
to invade Greece, the Athenians invoked his afliftance, 
and he (battered and deilroyed the greateft part their 
fltfet. This dtrity, notwithflanding his rage, was not 
inflexible to love. He debauched Chloris, the daugh- 
ter of Ardurus, by whom he had Hvrpace, and carri- 
ed her to mount Niphates, (called the bed of Boreas) 
bat fince known by the name of Caucafus:- but his fa* 
▼ourite miftrefs was Orithya, the daughter of Eridtheus, 
kitog of Athens. fiy this piincefs he had two fons, 
2^etes and Calais, who attended Jafon in the Colchic 
expedition, delivered Phineus from the Harpies (4), and 
were afterwards killed by Hercules : as alfb four daugh- 
ters, Upis, Laxo, Hecaerge, and Cleopatra. Perhaps 
the north wind, or Boreas alone« was deified, becau4, 
of the regul ir winds, it is the mofl tempeiluou^ and 
iraging that blows. 

CHAP. LII. 
Of MoMus and MoarHevs. 

MO M U S was the ^od of pleafantry and wit, or 
rather the jeder of the cele/lial affembly ; for, 
like other great monarchs, it was but reafonable that 

Jupiter fhould have his fool. We have an inilance of 
it farcaftic humour in the conteft between Neptune, 
Minerva, and Vulcan, for (kill. The firfl had made a 

(%) It is faid that before a fouthcily wind blows, Lipara is 
covered with a thick cloud, but when it chanses to the north 
the yolcano emits clear Hames, with remarkame noife. 

(3) Probably becauie this country is much fubjefi to the cold 
DCftherly winds. 

(4) Some fay out of eflVy for their fwiftnefs ; others, becau(e 
thsir faihcr had by a tempeft deftroyed the iile of Cos. 

bull •; 
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bull ; the fecond a houfe ; and the third a man ; Morr.its 
found fault wiih them all : he dilllked the bnl), becauf* 
his horns were not placed before his eyes, that he 
might give a fuicr blow. ; he condemned Minerva's houfe, 
bccHufc it was immoveable, and fo could not be taken 
away if placed in a bad neighbourhood. With regard 
to Vulcan's man, he faid he ought to have made a 
window in his breaft. Hefiod makes Momus (5) the 
fog of Somntis and Nox. 

Morpheus (6) was the god of dreams, and the fon 
of Somnus, whom Ovid calls the moll placid of all the 
deities. Mr. Addifon obftrves, that he is dill repre- 
fented by the antient fldtutiiet under the figare of a 
boy aAeep, with a bundle of poppy in his hand: and 
black marl^e» from the relation which it bears to night, 
has with great propriety been made ufe of. 



CHAP. LIU. 
Of Orion. 

TH £ original or birth of Orion, borders a littld 
on the marvellous. Hyiicus, a citisien of Tana^ 
gra, in Bceotia, was fo hofpitable to flrangers, that 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, were refolved, under 
the charafter of benighted travellers, to know the truth. 
Their entertainment was fo agreeable, that» difcovering 
their quality, they offered the old man whatever he 
fliould aik ; hb requeft was a fon (7). The gods, to 
gratify his wifh, caUed for an ox hide, in ivhich ba«^ 
ing depofned their urine, they bid him keep it under 
ground for ten months s at the expiiation of whicb 
time, he found it produced a boy, who was at fkft call- 
ed Urion, to exprefs his origin ; but after, for decency's 
fake, his name was changed to Orion. 

He was a remarkable hunter, and kept a fleet pack 
of hounds. Neptune gave him the power of walking 

• (5) From M»'fA^, cavilling or finding fault. 

(6) From Mo ^w, a form or vifion. 

(7) Hi** ^'^"^ having left him childlef?, whom on her death-b«l 
**e profiiiled aever to ouury again. 

oa 
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n the furface of the waters, with the fame fpeed that 
jhiclus did (8) over the ears of corn. This faculty 
?emed needlefs, if it be true that Orion was (b tall, 
lat the dcepeft fsras could not cover his ihoulders. As 
proof of this, he crofled from the continent of Greece 
> the ifle of Chios, where attempting to vitiite iErope^ 
ic wife of king Oenopion, that monarch deprived him 
f his cye-fight (9). From Chios he proceeded and 
►und his way to Lefbos, where Vulcan received him 
indly, and gave blm a guide to the palace of the fun, 
hoTeftored him to fighi. He then made war on Oeno- 
on, who concealed himfelf under ground to tfcape his 
ingeance ; fo that fiuflrated of his dtfign he went to- 
rete, where he purfued his favourite exercife of hunt- 
ig. But having by fome means offended Diana (1), 
lat goddefs put him to death (2) ; but afterwards^ 
ilenting, prevailed on Jupiter to raife him to the iktes^ 
here he forms a conflellation (3) remarkable for pre- 
jSiitig rain and tempe/luous weather. 



CHAP. LIV. 

(the Marine Deities, Ogcavus, N£iLstJS» Triton^ 
Ino, Palemon, and Glavcvs. 

A S the ancient theogony took care to people the 
[X heavens and air with deities, fo the lea natural* 
f came in for its Ihare, nor was it juft to leave the 
itended realms of water without^prote^ion and guar- 
i^olhip. Ntptune, though monarch of the deeps, could 
pt be prefenr every where, and it was proper to aiBgn 
lim deputies, wlio might relieve him of fome part of 
^ weight of government* 
— ■ 

(%) Brother to Hercules. See the ai tide of that god. 

(0) Mis purfuii of the Pleiades has been mentioned under the 
«iclc of Atla5?, 

pjfi) .Either for attempting her chaftity, or for boalVinghis fuperior 
»U in the chace ; otliers lay, for endeavouring to debaach Opis, 
•teof her nymphs. 

(xj Either by lier anows, or as others fay, railing a fccrpion, 
htch gave him a mortal wound. 

M Virgil calls it Nim bolus Orion, on account of the flic^-vers 
iich attend his rifing. ^iisitl I. 535. Lib. IV. 53. 

Ntreuts> 
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Nerciis, fon to Oceanus, fettled him(clf in the Mg^zn 
lea, and was regarded as a prophet. He had the fa- 
culty of aifuming what form he pfeafed. By his wife 
Doris he had fifty nymphs, called Nereids (4), who con- 
Aantiy attended on Neptune, and when he went abroad 
funouiided his chariot. 

Triton was the fon of Neptune and Amphitrite ^5)^ 
and was his fathei's herald. He fometimes delighted in 
mrfchief, for he carried oflF the catile from the Tana- 
grian lields» and ^eflroyed the fmall coafling veffels; fo 
that to appeafe his refentment, thofc people offeied him 
libations of new wine. Of this he drank fo freely that 
he fell aileep, dnd tumbling from an eminence, one 
of the natives cut off his head. He left a daughter 
called TriHia.. by whom Mais had a fon named Me- 
nalippus» 

'i'his goi( is repre/ented of a humati fbcm^ from the 
waift upwards; with blue eyes, a large mouth, and hair 
matted like wild parffey. His (houlders were covered 
with a purple fkin, variegated with fmall fcales, his feet 
lefembling the fore feet of a horfe, and his lower parts 
turned like a Dolphin with a forked tail. Sometimes 
he is drawn in a car with horfes of a iky colour. His 
trumpet is a large conch, or fea fhell. Ovid (6)» has 
ip;iven two very beau iful dcfcriptions of him. Theie 
were indeed many Tritons, who compofed the nume^ 
rous equipage of Neptune, and were reckoned as-lieities 
propitious ta navigation. 

liio was the daughter of Cadnrras and Harmonia. and 
married to Athamas king of Thebes. This prince hav- 
ing th^ misfortune to lofe his fenfes, killed his fon 
Learchus tii one of his mad fits, (ipon which his queen 
to favc Melicertes, her remaining boy, lta}>ed with him 
from the rock Molyris into the Tea. Neptune received 
them with open arms, and gave them a place amongft 
the maiiiie gods, oofy changing their names, Ino being 



(4.) By which are meant the rivers which empty themfelves in tlie 
ocean. 

(5) Some fay of Neptune and Casleno^ others of Nereus or 
Oceanus. 

(6) Ovid Met. Lib. I. 
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called Leucothea, and Mtlicertes, Palamon (7) ; for 

th»s we are indeb ed to the fertile invention of the 

Greeks, Melicenhts being no other than the Melcar- 

I thus or Hercults of Tyre, who, from having beea 

i drowned in it, was called a god of the Tea, and from 

I hii many voyages, the guardian of harbours. '\ 

V GUucus was a fiOieraian, whofe deification happened 

i' in a comical manner. His parentage and country (8) 

are varioufly reported ; but he \%as an excellent fwim- 

mcTj and a fkiitul, fi(herman. HaviA[|,bne day taken 

.a large draught in his nets, he obfcrved with furprize, 

that The fifhts on tailing a certain herb jumped into 

the Tea again. Upon trying the experiment upon himfelf, 

he followed them, and became a (ca god. Some afcribe 

to Glaucus the gift of prophecy* Ovid has not forgot 

■* ■ his transformation amongft his metamorphofes ^9). Vir- 

%.|;il has given an elegant lift of the fea deities in his 

,^, fifih iEneid (i). 

^ CHAP. LV. 

g Of Proteus and Phorcys, with the Gkjeje and 
GoRGONS, ScY^LA and Charybdis, 

L T) R O T E U S, the fon of Nepturte, by the nymph 

W JL Phaenice, was by his father appointed keeper of 

5 the Phocx, or fta calve*. His refidence was at Alex- 

-^ andria, in Egypt, from whence in a journey he made 

^ to Phlegra (2), he married the nymph Torone, who 

'Jfihore him Tmolus and Telegonus, both killed by Her- 

^itules for their cruelty to ftrajigers. Their father Pro- 

~ lis, who left them on account of their inhofpitable 

mper, it is faid, was not much concerned at their 

fith. By Torone he ha J alfo three daughters^- Cabera, 



" (7) The Romans called him Portunn*? ; and painted him w'tfi a 
Key in his hand, to d:?note him the guardian of harbours. To Ino 
niMBy gnve the name of Mituta, being reputed the goddefs th it 
«l(hers in the morning. 

(8) Some make him the fon of Mercurv, others of Neptune, 
theirs of Anthadon j on account of his fkill in fwimming he was 
ailed Pontiu«5. 

^9) Ovid, Lib. XITI. 899. 

fi) ^neid,Lib. V. 832. 

}%S A town in Campania. 
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Ratia, and Idothca, Proteus had the art of aiTum 
all forms { 3 j j as alfo tlie gift of prophecy or divin. 
on ; Orpheus calls him theuniverlal principle of nature 
Hiflorians make Proteus king of Carparhus [4) ; w 
on account of his great charader for wifdom, and eq 
ty» was chofen king of Egypt, and deified after 
death. According to Htrodotus, Paris and Helena 
their flight from Spaita, were received at. his coi 
where Helen coajipued all the time of the Trojan fie; 
alter which he refloied her honourably to Menelaus 

Proteus is ufually reprefented in a chariot drawn 
horfest in the form of I ritons. 

His half brother Phorcys or Phorcus, was the fon 
Neptune, by the nymph Thefea (5). He married ! 
fifler Ceto, by whom be had the Phorcydes and G( 
gons, Thoofa (6) and Scylla. He was vanquifhed 
Atlas, who threw him into the fea, where his fatl: 
raifed him to the rank of a fea god. 

The Gorgons were in all four fifters, of whom M 
dufa was the chief. They had hair like fnakes, tuf 
like wild boars, brazen hands and golden wings. C 
the death of i heir fifter, they purfued Peifeus, who ( 
vt'd himfelf by putting on the helmet lent him by Plut 
and which rendered him invifible. 

1 he Gracae were their fifters, and are reprefented 
three old women, who lived in Scythia, and had but 01 
eye and tooth in common amongft them, which tht 
ufued as they had occafion, and aferwards laid it up 
a coffer. For the prefervation of this valuable legei 
we are indebted to Palsephatus, 

Scylla (7\ another daughter of Phorcys, by her f 
miliarity with Glaucus, excited the jealoufy of Circi 
daughter of the &un, who by itiagic fpells, or poifor 
fo infedled the fountain in which ftie bathed, that fli 



(3) See Ovid. Lib. Vlir. 730. 

(4) An illanu in the ^gean i'ca, between Rhodes and Crete 
now called Scarpanto. 

(5J Others call him the fon of Pontus and Terra. 

(6^ By whom Neptune had the Cyclops Polyphemus. 

(7J Some make lier the da,ughter of Pnronis and Hecate, and fa; 
that her misfortune was owing to the jealoufy of Amphitrite, fa 
her cohabiting with Neplutve. 

becanw 
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became a roonfter (8), upon which, through cUfpair at 
the lofs of her beauty, Ihe threw herfelf into ihe fca, 
and was changed into a rock (9), which became in- 
famous for the muhitude of fhipwrecks it occafioned. 
Thoie who would fte a b<?aut!ful defcription of Scylla 
will find it in Virgil (i\ 

Care muft be taken not to confound this Scylla with 
another of the fame nime, and daughter of Nifus, king 
of Megara. Minos had befieged this, monarch in his 
capital, but the Oracle had pronounced Nyfus invin- 
cible, while he prcferved a purple lock of hair which 
grew on hir head. Scylla, who was (ecretly in love 
with Minos, betrayed both her father and country into 
his hands, by cutting off the lock ; but the conqueror 
<ietelling her treachery, banilhed her his (ight. Unable 
to bear the treatment (he fo juftly merited, (he call her- 
ielf into the Tea, and was changed into a lark (2). Her 
father transformed into a hawk It ill purfues her for her 
ingratitude and perfidy. 

Charybdis was a female robber, who, it is faid, flole 
Hercules's oxen, and was by Jupiter, on that account, 
changed into a whirlpool (3), which is very dangerous 
to failors, and lying oppofite to the rock Scylla, occa* 
fioned the proverb of running into one danger to avoid 
another (4). 



•: (8) Authors difasrree as to her form, feme fay (he retained her 
J l>cauty irom the neck downwards, but had fix dogs heads 5 others 

maintain, that her upper parts continued entire^ out that fhe had 
, J below, the body of a wolf, and the tail of a ferpent. 
' (9) It lies between Sicily and Italy, and the noife of the wavd( 
ii beating on it, gave rile to the fable of the barking of dogs and 
S howline of wolves, afcribed to the monfter. 

• (1) Vireil makes her changed to a rock, which confounds her 
^i.h the other Scylla. ^neid Lib. HI. 424. 

. (a) Ovid, Lib. VIII. 142. 

(3) An eddy, or whirlpool, on the coaft of Sicily, as you enter 
€be tare of Memna. See Virgil, ^neid III. 410. 

(4) Incidit iff Scyllam gut *vult <vitare Cbarybdim* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. LVI 

Of Pan andpAUNus; of the Nymphs, and the Goddcflcs 
Ferokia and Pales. 

IT IS now time to revifit the earth again, and fee the 
numerous riain of the inferior deities, appropriated 
to the forefls, woods, and thofe recefles of nature whofe 
profped fills the imagination with a kind of rdigtous 
awe or dread (5). 

Pan, the principal of ihefe, is faid to be the fan of 
Mercuiy and Penelope (^). rhe wife of UlyfTes^ whom, 
while (he kept her father's flocks on mount Taygctus, 
he deflowered in the foim of a white goat. As foon a« 
born» his father carried him in a goat fkin to heaven, 
where he charmed all the gods with his pipe; (b that 
they aflbciated him with Mercury in the port of theif 
meflenger. After this he was educated on moutvt Mae- 
nalus, in Arcadia, by Sinoe and the other nymph?, who 
attrsi6led by his mufic, followed him as their condudlor. 

Pan, though devoted to the p)eafures of a rural life, 
diftinguilhed himfelf by his valour. In the giants war 
he entangled Typhon in his nets, as we have already 
obferved : he attended Bacchus in his Indian expedition 
with a body of Satyrs, who did good fervice. When 
the Gauls invadod Greece, and were about to pillage 
the temple of Delphos, he flruck them with fuch 'a 
fudden confternarion by night, that they fled withoat 
any body to purfuc them (6) He alfo aided the Athe- 
nians in a fea fipht, gained by Miltiades over the Per- I ' 
flan fleet, for which they dedicated a grotto to his bo- f^ 
nour under the citadel. 

This deity was of a very amorous c^nftifutlon 
a contcft with Cupid, being overcome, that little 
punilhed him with a paflion for the nymph Syrinx, who' 
treated him with difdain. But being clofely purfued bj 
him, and flopped in her flight by the river Ladan, fl«. 
invoked the Naiadts, who changed her into a tuft of 
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(5) Some fay of Penelope and all her lovers, whence he waf calkd 

(6) Hence the expre^on of ap2.tvTi\cV,for a fudden fear and toror. 

reeds, 
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rceds, which the difappointed lover grafped in his aims. 
Contemplating a transfotroation fo unfavourable to his 
dclires, he obferved the reeds tremble with the wind, 
and emit a murmuring found. Improving this hint, he 
cut fome of them, and formed the pipe for which he 
became fo famous. His other amours were more fuc- 
cefsful. He charmed Luna, or the moon, in the ihape of 
a beautiful ram. In the difguife of a fhepherd, he became 
iervant to the father of Dryope (7), in order to gain accef's 
to his miflrefs. By the nymph Echo (8) he had a daugh- 
ter called Irynge, a famous forccrefs, who fupplied Medea 
with.her philtrum ; but Pan afterwards (lighting her, Hie 
retired to the receifes of the hills, where (he pined with 
grief, till ihe dwindled to a (hadow, and had nothing left 
but a voice (9) ; others af^ribe the change of Echo to ano- 
ther caufe. 

Pan was properly the god of (hepherds and hunters, and, 
as he was a mountain deity, the flocks and herds were un- 
der his immediate protedion and care. He was likewtfe 
honoured by the fifhermen, efpeciaily thofe who inhabited 
the promontaries waihed by the fea. 

He was chiefiy efteemed in Arcadia, his native coun- 
try, where the (hepherds offered him milk and honey 
in wooden bowls. If fuccefsfiil in hunting, they al- 
lotted him part of the fpoil ; but, if otherwifc, they 
whipped his image heartily. At Molpeus, a town near 
the ciiy Licofura, he had a temple by the title of Nomins, 
becaufe he perfe^ed the harmony of his pipe on the Nomiah 
mountains. 

The Romans adopted him amongd their deities by the 
names of Lupercus and Lyca?us. His fefttvals, called 
Lupercalia, and celebrated in February, were inftltuted 
hy Evander, who being exiled Arcadia, fled for refuge 
^ Faunus, king of the Latins, and was by him allowed 

(7) Dryope reje£led his fuit ; but was afterwards changed into 
He lotus tree. See Ovid Met. Lib. IX. 345. 

(8) Some fay that Echo fell in love with NarcilTus, and was 

Ughted by him. .« , ^ , . , .' 

(9) It 18 reported, that Juno pumihed Echo in this manner for 
k«' loquacity, becaufe wlien Jupiter was engaged in any new a- 
hour, he I^nt this nyini>h to amufe his jealous fpoufe with her 

I Xtci 
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to fettle near mount Palatine ( I ). Romulus made fome 
addition to thefe ceremonies, in which the Liiperci, or 
priefts of Pan, ran naked through the city, ftriking thofe 
ihcy met with things made of goat Ikins, particularly the 
^omen, who fanciwl that it helped then: eafy conception, 
or fpeedy delivery. 

Pan is reprefented with a fnitling ruddy face, and thick 
beard covering his bread, two horns on his head, a ilar 
on his bread, with the nofe, feet, and tail of a goat. He 
is cloathcd in a fpotted (kin, having a (hepherd's crook 
in one hand, and his pipe of unequal reeds in the other, 
and is crowned with pine, that tiee being confecrated to 
Ills fervioe. 

Pan, however, faid to be the offspring of Penelope, wis 
indeed one of the m'ofl antient, being of the fir (I eieht of 
the Egyptain gods, andwas looked upon as the fymbol of 
nature. His horns, fay the roythologifts, rcprefent thfr 
rayfrof the fun ; and the vivacity and ruddinefs of his com- 
plexion, the brightnefs of the heavens ; the ilar on his 
bread, the firmament and his feet and legs overgrown with 
bair, denote the infierior part of the world, the earth, the 
treei and plants (s). 

Faunus was the fon of- Picus, king of the Latins, 
who was cotemporary with Orpheus. He reigned in 
Italy at the time that Pandion ruled Athens, and intro- 
<)uced both religion and hufbandry into Latium. He 
deified his father, and his wife Fauna or Fatua (3 1. 
He had the gift of prophecy. His fon Stercutius wasalfo 
honoured on account of his (hewing how to improve land ■',; 
by dunging or manuring it. The Fauaalia were kept in | " 
December with feafting and much mirth^ and the vidiins ' 
offered were goats. 

: The Fauni, or children of Faunus, were vifionary beings 
much Hke the Satyrs, and were ufually crowned with pioc 
fioth Faunus and they were deities only regarded in Italj, 
a'nd wholly unknown to the Greeks. 

^i) Where he had a temple afterwards. 

fa) Abba Banier's Mythology, Vol. I. p. ^4jo. 

()) Some add (he was his ufter and a pneftefs. He whipped | 
her to death with myrtle rods for being drunk, and then madebj 
a gnddeCs j for which reafon no myrtle was ufed in her tcm4 r- 
pies $ the veiTels were cohered, and the wine offered was callflM 
milk. 1 

Thil 
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The Fauni were the hufbandmcn, the Satyrs the vine- 
dreilers, and the Sylvani thofe who cut wood in the 
foreils; who, as was ufual in thofe early times, being 
dreiTed in the ikios of beafb, gave rife to thofe fabulous 
deities. 

The terreftnal nymphs were divided into feveral claiTes. 
The heathen theology took care that no part of nature 
ilioold remain uninformed or unproteded. The Oreades, 
or Orefleades, prefided over the mountains (4), Of thefe 
Diana had a thou fand ready to attend her at her pleafure. 
It is faid, they firil reclaimed men from eating or devouring 
each other, and taught the ufe of vegetable food. MelilTa, 
one of thefe, was the inventj-efs of honey (5). The Na- 
peae were the tutelar guardians of vaUies and flowery 
meads. The Dryades inhabited the foreds and woods, 
reiiding in their particular trees, with which they were 
thought to be coeval, as feveral inftances prove (6). The 
oak was generally their choice, either from its ftrength or 
duration. Some were called Hamadryades, whofe ex- 
iftence was infeparably united to that of the tree they 
animated. The Naiades were the nymphs of brooks and 
.rivers; the Limniades frequented the lakes; and the 
Ephydriades delighted in fprings and fountains. Thus 
all the lace of nature became enlivened by the force of 
Jmagioation, and the poets did not fail to improve fo 
ample a field for defcription. The mythologifts deiiroy 
all this fine landfcape, by making the nymphs only 
fignify the univerfal moidure which is difFufed through 
all nature. 

There were alfo celeftial nymphs of a higher rank, 
who attended the Dii Majores. Jupiter boalls of his in 
Ovid (7). The Mufes were the nymphs or attendants 
of Apollo, as the BafTarides, or Maenades, belonged to 
Bacchus. Juno had fourteen who waited on her (8) 



(4) Some make them five only, and call them the daughters of 
Hecataeus ; but Homer flyles them the offspring of Jupiter, 

i$) Whence the bees are called Meliilae. 
6; Areas preferving a decayed oak, by watering the roots, was 
IP# rewarded by marryine the nymph who refided in ii. 

(7) Ovid Metam. Lib. I. 

(8) Virgil TEneid I 75. 

I 2 "^^'l^^ii^^ 
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perfon ; and Neptune had no lefs than fifry Nereides at 
his beck, on which account he was called Nymphagater, 
or the captain of the nymphs (9), 

The ufual facrifices to thtfe deities were goats; but 
trore commonly milk, oil, honey, and wine. The 
nymphs were always repreftnred as young and I^eautifui 
virgins, and dreifed in fuch a manner as Was fuitable to 
the character afcribed to them. 

To the train of Pan we may join two rural goddeffes, 
of whom the fi ft is Feronia, or the goddefs of woods 
and orchards (1). The Lacedemonians iirft introduced 
her worfhip into Italy under Evander, and built her a 
temple in a grove near mount Soradle. This edifice 
being fet on fire, and extinguifhed, the neighbours rc- 
folved to remove her ftatue, when the grove becam'e 
green again of a fudden (2). Strabo tells lis, that het 
priefts ot votaries could walk barefoot over burning coals 
unhurt. Slaves received the cap of liberty in her temple, 
on which account they regarded her as their patronefs. 

Pales was the protecting deity of (hepherds and'pat 
turage. Her feftival was obferved by the country people 
in M^, in the open fields, and the offerings were 
milk, and cakes of millet, in order to engage her to 
defend their flocks from wild beads, and infedtious dif- 
eafes. Thefc ftafts were called Paltlia. Some make 
Pales the fame with Vtfta or Cybcle. This goddefs is 
reprefcnted as an old woman. 

Both thefe deities were peculiar to the Romans, and 
wholly unknown in Greece. 



CHAP. LVIL 
Of Priapus and Terminus. 

PRIAPUS was, as the generality of authors agre^ 
the fon of Bacchus and Venus (3). This goddefi 
meeting him in his return from his Indian exp^itioi)|. 



t 



(9) See Hefiod and Pindar. 

(1) From Fero, to bear or produce. 
<2) This miracle is afcribed to other deities. - 

(2) Some make him the fon of Bacchus and Naisj others Wf 
Chionc was his mother. , . 

tbetf 
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their aitiorou? congrefs produced this child, who was born 
at Lampfacus {4), but fo deformed, that his mother, 
a(hanied of him, abandoned him (5) Being grown up, 
the inhabitants of that place bani(hed him their territory, 
on account of his vices ; but being vifited' with an epide- 
mical difraff, upon confultiflg the Oracle of Dodona, 
he was recalled (6). And temples were ere^d to him 
as the turelar deity of vineyards and gardens, to defend, 
them from thieves and birds deftrudlive to the fiuit. 

Priapus had fe/eral names. He was called Aviftupor 
for ttc reafon jult mentioned. The title of Hellefpon- 
tiacu» was given him, becaufe Lampfacus was feated on 
that (b-eight or arm of the fea. It is uncertain how he 
{JHBf„b)r_thf epithet of Bonus Deus afcribed to him by 
affigncd'himon n Trn^'^n^^^^y^'^fftT^Mfrf ^f^tcinum wrre 
whole figure conveyed fuch an idea of uglincfs and lewd- 
nefs, that the poets generally treat him with great con*. 
tempt (7). The facrifice offered him was the afs, either 
becau(e of the natural uncomelinefs of that animal, and 
its ftrong propenfiry to vencry, or, becaufe, as fome fay, 
Priapus attempting the chaflity of Vefta when alleep, (he 
was awakened by the braying of old Silenushis afs, and 
£6 efcaped the injury defigned her; 

lliis deity i» ufually reprefented naked and obfcene, 
with a Item countenance, matted hair, and carrying a 
wooden fword (8), or (ickle in his hand. His body ended 
in a (hapelefs trunk or block of timber. 

Soo)e of the Mythologills make his birth- allude to 
that radical moiitjre, which iiipports all vegetable pro- 
du^ions, and which is produced by Bacchus and Venus, 
that is, the folar heat, and the water, or liquid matter. 
whence Venus is faid to fpring. The* wormlp of this 

, (^) A city of Myfia at the mouth of the Hellefpont. 
■ (5) Some firy that Juno beinsf called" to affift at the labour, out 
of tiaired to Bacchus the fon of her rival Semele, fpoilt the infant 
in the birth. 

(6) Others fay, that the women of Lampfacus prtvailed on 
their huibands to recall him. 

(7) Horit. Satyr VIII. 
18) Virgil, Georg. IV, 

I 9 infamous 
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infamous deity was taken from the Syrians of Lamp- 
facus. 

With Priapus we may aflbciate Terminus, a very an- 
tient deity amongft the Romans, whofe worfhip was fiift 
indituted by Numa Pompilius, who ereded him a temple 
on the Tarpeian Hill (9). Thi^ deity was thought^ tt> 
prefidc over the ftoncs or landmarks, called Termini, 
which were held fo facred, that it was facrilege to move 
them, and the criminal becoming devoted to the gods, 
it was lawful fox any man to kill him. 

The feafts called Terminalia, were celebrated annually 
about the end of February, when the anticnt Termini^ 
or landmarks, were carefully vifited and crowned with 
garlands. At firft the facrifices to thefe rutal deities were 
very timple, fuch as wheat cakes, and tJSje^fi^ftc&^^SBro/ 
the field, wjtU.jpilWs-NhA gave iuck, whofe blood was 
iprinkled upon the ilones. 

The Roman Termini were fquare fiones^ or pofts, 
much refembiing our mile ilones (2). 

CHAP. LVIIL 
Of Flora. 

THE poets make this goddefs the fame with Chlo- 
ris the wie of Zephyrus {3 , mentioned by 
Ovid ; but the hiftorians agree that fhe was a celebrat- 
ed Roman courtezan, who having amaffed a confider- 
able fortune by her profeffion, made the Roman people 
her heirs, on condition that certain games, called flora- 
lia, might be annually celebrated on her birth day. 
The fenate, to give a glofs to fo infamous a proftitution 
of religion, prerended this feftival was defigned in ho- 
nour of Flora, a certain Sabine goddefs who prefidcd 
over flowers. Thefe fports were held in the Campus 
Martius, and proclaimed by found of trumpet. No wo- 



(9) Which was open at top. 

(i) To ihetv that no force or violence fliould be ufed in fettling 
mutual boundaries. 

(2) Ovid Fafti, Lib. II. 

(3) Ovid Fafti. 

men 
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vomen appeared at them, but the mofl imroodeft of the 
fex (4). Yet when Cato, during his cenforlhip, came 
to behold them, they fufpended the ceremonies through 
Iham^y till he thought fit to withdraw ; fuch an influence 
had the virtue of one man over a corrupt and diflblute 
multitude. 

Flora.*s image, in the temple of Caftor and Pollux, was 
drefled in a dole habit, holding in her hands the flowers 
of peas and beans; for, at the celebration of her rites, 
the aedi'es fcattered thefe and other pulie amongft the 
people (5), The modern poets and painters have fet oiF 
her charms in a more lavifh manner, and not without 
Teafon, (incc no part of nature affords fuch innocent and 
exquifite entertainment to the fight and fmcll, as the 
variety which adorns^ and the odours which embalno, the 
floral world. 



CHAP. LIX. 
Of Pomona and Vertumnus* 

THE goddefs Pomona was a Latian nymph, whom 
' that nation honoured as a tutelar deity of oichards 
and fruit trees. Veriumnus (the Proteus of the Roman 
ritual) (6) was the god of tradefmen, and, from the 
power he had of alTuming any (liape, was believed to 
prcfide over the thoughts of mankind. His feflivals, 
called Vertumnalia, were celebrated in Odober. 

Vertumnus his courtfhip makes one of the moft ele- 
gant and entertaining (lories in Ovid (7). Under the 
difguife of an old woman he vifited the gardens of 
Pomona, whom he found employed in looking after her 
plantations. He an fully praifes the beauty of her fruit, 
. and commends the care which produced it. Thence, 
from the view of the vine, fupported by the elm, he 
inftnuatcs to her the neceility and pleafure of a married 
life. The goddefs heard all his eloquence with an 

(4) J["venal, Sat. VI. 

f 5) See Valerius Maximus, Lib. II, 

(6) liecaufe of the turns or fluftuations to which trade is fubieft. 

I7) Ovid, Lib. XIV. 622. 

I 4 indifferent 
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indifferent car. Her heart remained untouched, tiM, 
throwing off his difguife, the god affumed his youthful 
beauty, and hy his form fooii gained the goddef»'s 
confent. 

Some imagine Vertumnus an emblem of the year^ 
which, though it affumes different dreffes, according to 
the different feafons, is at no time fo agreeable as ie 
autumn, when the harvcft is crowned, and the licheft 
fruits appear in their full perfedlion and luftre. The 
hifforians fay, that this god was an antient Tulcan 
prince^ who firil taught his fubjeds to plant orchards, 
and to graft and prune fruit trees ; whence he is faxd to 
have married Pomona 

Borh thefe deities were unknown to the Greeks, and 
only honoured by the Romans. 



CHAP. LX. 

Of the Lares and Penatbs, and Genii. 

^'T^HE Lares were the offspring of Mercury. The 
X nymph Lara having offended Jupiter, by difclof- 
irig fome of his intrigues to Juno, that deity ordered 
her tongue to be cut out, and baniihed her to the in- 
fernal maniions. Mercury, who was appointed to con- 
dudl her into exile, raviihed her by the way, and (he brought 
forth the Lares (8;. 

Thefe deities not only prefided over the highways 
and the confervation of the public fafety, but alfo over 
private houfes, in moft of which the Romans had a 
particular place called Lararium, where were depofired 
the images of their domeilic gods, the ftatues of thtir 
anceftors, and the Lares. 

Their feftival, called Compitalia, was celebrated in 
January, in the open flreets and roads. At firft boys 
were facrificed to them, but that favage cuffom was foou 
difufed, and images of wool and ftraw (9), with the 
firft fruits of the earth, wine, incenfe, and garlands of 

(8) Ovid Fa(^. Lib. II. ~" 

(9) They hung up as many images as there were perfons of all 
faxes and ages in the iamily, and a woollen ball for every feivant. 

tiowers 
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flowers, were the offerings. When the Roman youth 
laid afide the bulla, (an ornament they conftantly wore 
{i)tiU fourteen years of age) they confccrared or hung 
it up to the Lares^ who were regarded as infernal as well 
as domeRic deities. 

The anlients foppofed, {according to fome authors) 
that the fouls of men after death became a kind of de- 
mons, called Lemures (2). Thefc they fubdivided into 
two cla(!es, the one benevolent and friendly to man* 
kind, which they termed Lares ; the other, who being 
wicked during life, retained a malicious difpofition in . 
their difembodied (late, they ftiled Larvae, 

The Lares were reprefenied as young boys with dogs 
fkins about their bodies (3), and with their heads co- 
vered, which was a figo of that freedom and liberty which 
men ought to enjoy in their own houfes. They had 
always the image of a dog near them, to denote 
their fidelity in preferving the places allotted to their 
charge, on which account this animal was peculiai^ly 
confecrated to them. Some confound thefe with . the 
-Fenates and Genii* 



CHAP. Lxr. 

Of the Penates. 

THE Penates (4) were the deities who prefided over 
new horn infants. The antient Hetrufci called 
them Confentesyor Complices, though others make of 
them four of the Dii Majores (5). But there were 
three clalFes or ranks of them : thofe who prefided over 



(i) The Bulla was a golden ornament fhaped like a heart, btit 
htoilow. 

(«) So called from Remufr brother of Romulu»^ whofe ghoft 
haunted his brother. The Leaiuralia were celebrated in the mid- 
dle of -May, during which it was unlawful to marry. . 

M Some fay the images were like dogs. 

(4) So called, tiom Penus, within, either becaufe they prefide 
over lives, or were placed in the innermoft parts of the houfe. 

(5) Viz. Jupiter, Juno, Minerva and Vefb. Some drop Vefta : 
Others make them only two, Neptune and Apollo ; Others Cae- 
lum and Terra. 

I 5 ^tOi'^v^^'^ 
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empires and ftates (6) ; who had the proredlion of ci- 
ties ; who took the care or guardiandiip of private fa- 
milies, and were called the lefler Penates (7). 

Thefc donneftic gods were placed h\ the utmofl rccefs 
of the houfe, thence called Penetrale (8). Dardanus 
brought them from Samothracia to Troy, whence, on 
the deftru£lion of that city, iEneas tranfported them to 
Italy. 1'hey were reckoned fo facred, that the expref- 
f]on of driving a man from his Penates (9), was ufed to 
iignify hi^ being profcribed, or expelled his country. 

Dionyfius, of Halicarnaflus, lib. i. fays, that he had 
fecn them at Rome under the figure of two young mea 
fitting, with fpears in their hands. 



s 



CHAP. LXII. 

Of the Genii. 

O M £ do not diftinguifh between thefe and the 
Penates, or Lares; but they were very different. 
The antients alligncd to every thing its guardian or 
peculiar genius; cities, groves, founiain.s hills, were 
all provided with keepers of this kind, and to each man 
they allotted no lefs than two, one good, the other bad 
(i), who attended him from the cradle to the grave. 
The Greeks called them Daemons. They were named 
Praeftites, from their fuperintending human affairs. 

The facrifices offered thefe divinities were wine (2) 
and flowers, to which, they joined incenfe, parched 
wheat and fak. Sometimes the viftim was a fwine (3), 
though animal offerings were not ufual to them. Ihe 
Genii Were repreferited under various figures, fuch as 
thofe of boys, girls, old men, and even ferpents. Thefe 
images were crowned with plane-tree leaves, a tree 
confecrated to the Genii. 



is 



Virgil, /Eiieid III. 148. 
^neidVIII. 543. 

8) See Horace, Lib. IV. Qde4. a6. 

9) Virgil, iEneid IV. ax. 
^ Horace, Lib. II. Epift. a. 

Perfius, Sat. VI. 

Some a^ert no blood was fuffered to be fpilt In ttieir facrifices. 

By 
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By Genius is meant the active power or force of na- 
ture, frona whence the nuptial bed is ftiled genial, and 
the fame epithet given to all occafibns whertin fecial 
jo>s and pleafures are felt. Hence alfo the expreffions 
of indulging our Genius, that is, living happily, or ac- 
cording to our inclinations; confulting our Genius, for 
examining how far our capacity extends ; and the term 
of a great Genius, for an exalted or comprehenfive 
mind. The later Romans, in the degenerate days of 
the ftatc, introduced the fervile flattery of fwcaring by 
the Genii of their Emperors', and the tyrant Caligula 
put (everal to death for refuiing to take the oath. 



CHAP. LXIIL 
Of Isis, Osiris, and Orus. 

THESE three have been much fpoken of already, 
as having given rife to almoft all the different 
divinities of Greece and Rome. Ifis is faid to have 
been the fifter of Ofiris (4), the daughter of Saturn, 
and a native of Egypt. She married her brother, and 
ihared his throne. They governed with great equity 
and wifdom, civilizing their fubjefts, and inftruding 
them in hufbandry and other lifeful arts, Thefe in- 
flrudions were delivered in verfc, and were called the 
poems of Ifis (5). 

Ofiris, having conferred the greatefl benefits on his 
own fubjefts, made the neceffary difpofition of his af- 
fairs, committing the regency to Ids, and fet out witlv 
a body of forces in' order to civilize the refl of mankind. 
This h« performed more by the power of perfuafion, 
and the fooihing arts of mufic and poetry, than by the 
terror of his arms. He marched firft into Ethiopia j 
thence lo Arabia and India. Having traverfed Afia, he 
crofled the Hellefponr, and fpent fome time in Europe, 
Returning to Egypt, he was flain by his brother Ty- 
phon ; of whom we have fpoken fuiiiciently in th« 
chapter of the giants. 

^4) Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. 

<5) Plato de leg. Dialog. 2* 

WhftO 
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When the news of this reached Copttis, where Tfis 
then was, (\^e cut her hair, and in deep mourning went 
every wheie in fearch of the dead body; which His 
found at length, and concealed at fiutus. But Typhon 
hunting by moonlight found it there, and tore it into 
many pieces, which he fcattered abroad. Ifis then tra- 
verfed the lakes and watery places in a boat made of 
the papyrus, feeking the mangled limbs of Ofiris : where 
fhe round one, th^re fhe buried it. Hence the mmy 
tombs afcribed to Ofiris. Thus Plutarch. But Dio- 
donis fay?, that (lie joined the fragments, embalmed 
and buried them at Memphis ; prevailing on the Egyp- 
tian priefls to promote his dei^cation, in GonHderatioB 
of a third part of the kingdom given to them. 

Ifis afterwards, with the aiHdance of her Ton Grus, 
vanquilhed Typhon ; reigned happily over Egypt to her 
death, and was alfo buried at Memphis. At Bufiris a 
mod fuperb temple was railed to her. She was fuc- 
ceeded by her fon Orus, who completed the reign of 
the gods and demi-gods in Egypt. 

To do the greater honour to thefe their favourites^ 
fhe Egyptians made them to repreftnt the objeds of 
their idolatrous worlhip. The attributes of Ifis indeed, 
when expaftd as the public fign of their ieafts, differed 
according to the different purpofes to which ihty applied 
the figure. But at other times this goddefs was repre*- 
iented with a flowing veil, having the earth under her 
feet, her head crowned with towers (like the Phrygian 
mother) the emblem of height and (lability ; and fome- 
times with upright horns, equally cxprelfive of domi* 
nion and pow^r; next to thefe the crefcent; then the 
fun ; and, above alt, expanded wings. She has alfo 
wings, and a quiver on her (houlder. Her left-hand 
holds a cornucopia, her right a throne charged with the 
rap and fcepter of Ofiris, and forat times a flaming 
torch ; and her right arm is entwined by a (erpent. 
The imagination of the reader will prefently conceive 
this to he. the fymbol of the aether, the natural parent 
imd fpirif of the univerfe, comprehending and per« 
vading the whole creauoo. As fuch (he is eafily conr 
founded with nature, which is defined by Balbus in 

Cicero 
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X^icero (6) to be ^hut lohicb contains and fufiains the nvbole 
nMtld. In Herodotus Ihe is the fame with Ceres ; in 
Diodoras, with Luna, Ceres, and Juno \ in Plutarch, 
with Minerva, Proferpine, Luna, Thetys. By Apu- 
leius, (he is called the Mother of the Gods, and is rhe 
f^me with MiRcrva, Venus, Diana, Pioferpine, Certs, 
Juno, Bellona, Hecate, JRhskmnufia; hence termed 
fometimes fA'j^.uvvfit^<;f or The Csoddef$ of a thou/and names. 
Being a female figure, and thus principally honoured, 
ihe was denominated ](is (7;. 

So likewife in Herodotus, Ofiris and Bacchus are the 
fame; in Diodorus, Sol, Ofiris, Serapis, Dionyfus, 
Pluto, Ammon, Jupirer, Pan ; in Plutaich, Sol, Ofiris, 
Plato, Bacchus, Serapis, Apis, Oceanus, Sirius. Hence 
we fee him in gems with a radiated crown and a hafket 
on his head, having the horns of Ammon ; and in his 
hand a trident entwined by a ferpent. He is the great 
emblem of the folar body 

Orus is the fymbol of light, as the name imports (8) ; 
and is generally figured as a winged boy, (landing be- 
tween Ofiris and Ifis. He is the Herws of the Greeks, 
and the Cupid of the Romans : the Ton of Ofiris and 
]fis, whofe paflion for each other is faid to have com- 
menced in the womb, where they embraced ; and Orus 
was the froit of this early conjunflion. The whole 
containing this fimple truth that light has began to flciv 
from the body rf the Jun^ from its firfl ex^Jidnce^ through 
ihe tnidft of atber. But thefe themfclves were but na- 
tural emblems. Plutarch therefore refers us higher, 
affirming, that Ofiris fignifies the adive principle, or 
the moft holy being ; ifis the wifdom or rule of his 
operation ; Orus the fir ft produdUon of his power (9), 



(S) Natura efi qua contineat mufidum omnem eumque tueatur, 
DeNat.Deor.1.2. ^ 

(7) Orliha, the woman, xkt «J';^v. 

(8) From Aor, light. 

(9) Dc Hid. & Oiirid. p. 354. See Ramfay's Theology of the Pa- 

the 
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the model or plan by which he produced cveiy thing, 

or the archetype of the world (i). 



Explanation of the three Plates of Isis, Osiris, 
and Grus, 

Thefe three following plates, viz. of Is is, Osiris, and 
Or us, were taken originally from the Bembine or 
Ifiac table in the Bodleian library. This table or 
alrar-platc is of brafs, full of hieroglyphics inlaid in 
filver and enamel, which conftitute an epitome of the 
whole Egyptian theology. It has bren defcribed, 
copied, and elaborately explaioed, by the learned Je- 
fuic, Athanadus Kircher, in his iSdipus ^gypxiacus, 
vol. 3, p. 80, & feq Romas 1654. 7. Hot. Apoll. 

IN this of Ifis, the top cornice over her abounds with 
flames, diffufed like rifing ferpents, indicating light 
and life fupernal and diAant from the contagion of 
grofs matter. In ihofe underneath, is the circle with 
expanded wings, the emblem of sether. The archi- 
traves are fupported bv two columns, with alternate 
fquare divifions of black and white, crowned with the 
head of Ifis. At fome diflance, on the outiides, are two 
pilafters, decorated with flowers, from which rife two 
afpics, fymbols of warmth and moifture conjoined, the 
fecondary caufe of life. In the midfl of this magnifi- 
cent throne is the goddefs feated, to denote {lability and 
power. From the navel to the foot her habit is com- 
pol)d of wings, reprefenting the velocity and fublimity 
of the jether, diflFufing itfelf univerfally. Thence up- 
wards to the breaft, flie is full of paps, fhewing the 
body bf the world, or the univerfal machine, to be 
thence nourifhed and fupported. The collars round 
her neck are the celeftial orbs. The great variety of 

(i) The bull Apis was the fubftitute of Ofiris 5 the name 
of the latter Sor, or Sur, fignifying a bull, and Apis the moil 
mighty. Bm the bull Apis had particular niaiks; and they 
adc!ed, that the Apis was animated by the foul of Ofiris. Thi 
Greeks gave the article and the termination to the word Ofiris j 
fo diiguiSng it, that the Egyptians knew it not a^ain, 

created 
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crea'ed beings, is aptly fignified by the party-coloured 
feathers of the African hen, which cover her head in 
a flying attitude. The bafket on the back of this biid 
5s the emblem of plenty, from which, on each fide, 
iprings a leaf of the b^gyptian peach ; and two horns, 
which point out the ciefcent moon, inclofing a circle 
marked with the figure of the fcarabaeus or beetle, re- 
prefenting the fun. The gefture of her left-hand, is 
commanding and monitory : her right holds a fceptre of 
the fiow'ciing lotus. Her feat is adorned with the figure 
of a dog fi! ting ; to intimate her dominion, according 
to Piodprus, refulgent in the dog flar. Within the 
Ijible, beneath the throne, is the body of a lion with 
th^ head of an hawk, at his fore-feet a canopus, fup- 
pOTting upright wings ; emblems of earth, fire, water, 
Jipd air, Ov^r the back of the lion-hawk is the ferptnc 
anfoiitted through a circle with expanded wings, ex- 
ained in the chapter of Mercury, page 90, of whofe 
iduceus thefe are the attribuics; and on his head a 
crefcenr, with the fun over that. By the fmall hiero- 
gij'phic charafters near the Ifis, ihe is faid to be The 
Jpirj't 6f the tjjorldy pineirating all things luith the eye of 
Di'yine Pra^fUtnci ; and the bond of the fuf trior and in* 



Explanation of the Plate of Osiris. 

OST R I S, is reprefented here feated on a teflelated 
(Krone, 10 exprefs dominion and viciflirudes of day 
mnd nieht, which depend upon him. He has the head 
(nf an hawk^ a bird, from his firength of vifion, by 
ffhkh he is faid to look fteady on the meridian fun, 
frequently depiilcd for the fymbol of the folar orb. He 
IS crowned with a mhre, full of fmall orbs, to intimate 
' % fuperiority over all the globes. The gourd upon 
miire implies his aftion and influence upon moi- 
> whkhj and the Nile particularly, was termed by 
j^gyp-tians the efflux of Ofiris. The lower part of 
iabit is made up of defcending rays, and his body 
lurrounded with orbs. His right hand is extended 
a commanding attitude, and his left holds a thyrfus 
fiaff of the papyrus pointing out the principle of 
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liumidityy and the fertility thence flowing, under his 
dirtdion. 



Explanation of the Figure of Or us. 

THE figure of Cms, which is the emblem of I he 
folar ifflux, is Juvenile, as perpetually renewed 
and renewing youth and vigor. He (l^nds to denote 
the unibated adiviry of light : and is habited in ■ Ibrt 
of network, co.iipofeJ of globules of light pufhing arid 
intcifcdling esch other every way. He holds a ^ff 
cniilVd, exprefiing his |X)wer in the four elements I'.abd 
on it I he head of the houp, a tranfient bird, to repce- 
fent the coniinual change of things which he proctacci 
by thofc tlcmtnis, 1 his ftafF, the fymbcl of his role, 
is further adorned with a gnomon and trumpet, indi- 
cating feafon and fymmetry, harmony and ordtr. At 
his back is a triangle wiih a globe fixed to it ; (hew'ing 
the regular being of the world to depend upon him. 
The fides of the portal, which he fiends in, are deco- 
rated wi(h the celeili.'il bodits, and on the top of it is 
the circle with expanded wings. The hieroglyphics, en. 
graven on the bafe, call him, TJlfe Parent of <vegeiahli 
Nature ; the Guardian of Mstjture ; Protc^or of the Kile \ 
Avirter cf Evils \ Governor of the Worlds i the many fm 
flouted God; the Author of Plenty ^^ 



CHAP. LXIV. 
Of the Cabiri, 

BOCHART fays, that the Cabiri were ihe Gods 
the Phoenicians, and obferves juflly that Cabir fig4 
nines, both in the Hebrew and Arabic tongues, Gn 
or Mighty : fo that Cabiri, in the plural, are Te^f] 
Great or Mighty Ones. He that miniftred in holyf 
things went by the appellation of Cohes, a maniftft ' 
corrup)tioii of the Hebrew Cohen, prieft or interceflbr. 

They are fpoken of by the names of Axieros, Axh^ 
ochcrfos and Axiocherla ; as three diftin^ perfons: | 
4/jd in them our author ihluks that he has found Cere$> I 
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Pro/erpine and Piuto ; the Abbe Pluche, Ofiris, Orus 
and Ifis; others, Jupiter, Ceres and Bacchus. To ihefe, 
the Scholiaft upon ApoUonius has added a fourth, Caf- 
milus or Cadn[)ilus ; the fame, fays he, is Hermes or 
Mercury, whom Varro declares to be only a minifter 
attendant on the Cabiri. 

Several authors have confined the appellation of Ca- 
biri to Jupiter, Minerva and Juno. Nor is it at all 
improbable that thefe (honld have been fo called in af- 
ter- ages, when the world in general had forfaken the 
worihip of the creator for that of the creature, and un- 
clcrftood by thefe terms thofe things which muft indeed 
be allowed the mofl proper and fignificant emblen[)s of 
the divine perfonaltties (2); the folar fire being meant 
by Jupiier (3); by Minerva, darting from the head of 
Tiim, the light thence fpringing ; and by Juno, the 
^ther (including the air) the natural reprefentative of 
the SACRED SPIRIT. Thefc are indeed the fame with 
the Egyptian Ofiris, Orus and Ifis. 

fiut in earlier tim?$ it was judged an a^ of irreve- 
fence to pronounce their names ; which was the cale 
of the tctragrammaton with the Jews. They were 
therefore only fpoken of by the general denomination 
^f Diofcouroi, or fprung from Jove ; a title afterwards 
Conferred upon Caftor and Pollux. 

Even children were initiated into thefe myfteries, and 
tVjought by their parents to be afterwards fecurc froai 
^angers of any kind. Such as^were permitted to par- 
take of the ceremonies, were wont to afiemble in a 
^ood or grove, which was held facred and became a 
finduary. By the iniriation men were believed to be- 
come more holy, jui\ and pure ; and it is faid that 
pone ever duly performed the ceremonies, without be- 
ing amply rewarded for his piety. 
■ As to- what is fnid of a roan's being facrificed in thefe 
myfteries upon fome extraordinary occafion ; I cannot 
find the aifenion to be well-grounded. Julius Firmicus 
intimates, that the Cabiri were three brothers, one of 



(1 ) Sic Homines no'vefe Deosy quos arduus JEther 

OccidU, & colitur pro Jove torma Jovis. OviD. 

*ii) Macrob. 1. i. c. 23. Pluto in Phaed. Orpheus, &c. 

whom 
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whom was (lain by the other two, and then deified ; 
and fpeaks of his worfhippers, as holding up their 
bloody -hands to the once-bleeding ; which may refer 
either to their hands being embrucd in the blood of the 
ordinary vidims, or to the warlike difpofirion of that 
conquering people (Macedonians/. But, if the thing' be 
fadt, it mull have proceeded from an aflurance that 
fuch a facrifice was one day or other to promote the 
happinefs of mankind (4). 



1 



CHAP. LXV. 

Of the inferior Deities attending Mankiod from their 
Birth to thfir Deceafe. 

IT would be a tafk almofl endlefs to enter into a 
minute detail of the inferior deities acknowledged by 
the Greeks and Romans. The names of the(e viuonary 
beings occur fo feldom in the chflic authors, that it is 
fufiicient barely to mark their denominations. 

During pregnancy, the tutelar powers were the god 
Pilumnus (5), and the goddelTes Interddonia (6), aoff 
Deverra.(7), The fignification of thefe names fecms 
to point out the necefllty of warmth and cleanlineft to 
perfons in this condition. 

Betides the fuperior goddeifes Juno-Luciany Dianai- \l 
Jiythia, and Latona, who all prefidtd at the birth, there # 
were the goddefles Egeria (8), Profa (9)^ and Mana- I 
genera (i), who with the Dii Nixli (2), had all the II 
care of women in labour. f , 

, ] 

(j^) This was alfo the leading opinion of the Briti(h Druids ; 
Pro Fita Hominis nifi Vita Hominis reddatur^ non pojfe aHtor De- , 
or urn immortalium numen placari arbitrantur, Caei. Comra. 1. 
6. c. iij. J 

(5) Either from Piliim, a Peftle ; or from Pello, to drive away, 1 
becaiife he procured alafe delivery. 

(6) She taught the art of cutting wood with a hatchet to make ] 
fires. 

(j) The inventrefs of brooms. 

(%) From calting out the birth. 

(i)) Aulus Gelhus. chap, xix, 

(i) ^lian. i; 

(z) From Enitor, to fhiiggle. See Aufonius, Idyll, iz, f ' 
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To children, Janus performed the office of door- 
keeper or midwife, and in this quality was aflifted by 
the goddefs Opis, or Ops (3) ; Cunia rocked the cradle 
while Carracnta fong their deftiny ; Levana lifted them 
from the ground (4) ; and Vcgitanus took care of them 
when they cried 5 Rumina (5) watched them while 
they (iuckled ; PotiBa fuunflied them with drink ; and 
Educa with food or nourilhment ; Oflilago knit their 
bonc.«, and Carna (6) flrengthened their conftitutions; 
Nundina C7) was the goddefs of children's purification ; 
Statilinus or Staranus, inftrufted them to walk, and 
kept thcro from falling; Fabulinus learnt them 10 prat- 
tle: **»«' goddefs Paventia preferved them from frights 
( tf / ; and Camsena learnt them to fin^. 

Nor was the infant, when grown to riper years, left 
without Ki« proteftors ; Juventas was the god of youth 1 
Agenoria excitcO m«n to adUon ; and the goddefles Sti- 
muia and Strenua infpired courage and vivacity ; Horta 
(9} infpired the love of fame or glory ; and Sentia gave 
tbrm the fentiments of probity and juftice ; Quies was 
the goddefs of repofe or eafe (i) ; and Indolena, or lazi« 
nefs, was deiiied by the name of Murcia (2) ; Vacuna 
proteded the idle; Adeona and Abeona, fecured people 
in goiag abroad and returning (3); and Vibilia, if they 
wandered, was fo kind to put them in the right way 
again ; Fefibnta refrefticd the weary and fatigued ; ani 
M^itrina healed the fickly (4) ; Vitula was the patro* 

(3^ Some make her the fame with Rhea or Vefta. 
. (4) Amonglt the Romans the midwife always laid the child on 
the ground, and the father, or fomebody he appointed, lifted it up, 
hence iheexpreflion of tollere Liberos, to educate children. 

(5) The goddefs had a temple at Rome, and her offerings were 
milk. . 

(6) On the kalends of June facrifices were offered to Carna, of 
bacon and bean flour cakes | whence they were calltd Fabariae, 

(7) Boys were named always on the 9th day after the birth, girls 
to theSth. 

(Z) From Pavorema vertendo. 

f 9) She had a temple at Rome, which always ftood open. 
( 1 ^ She hid a temple without the walls. 
^a ) Murcia had her temple on mount Aventine, 
f 3) From Abeo to go away, and Adeo to come. 
(4) The feftival of this goddefs was in September, when ths 
Romans drank new wine juixed with old by way of phyfic, 

ncfs 
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ncfs of mirth and frolic (5^; Volupia the goddefs who 
btfftowed pleafure (61; Orbona was addrcffed, that pa- 
rents might not lole their offspring » Pellonia averted 
mifchiefs and dangers; and Numeria taught people to 
caft and keep accounts; Angerona (7) cured the an- 
gui(h or forrows of the mind ; Hares-Martia fecured 
heirs the eftates they expcded; and Stata, or Stama- 
Mater, fecured the forum, or marketplace, from (ire; 
even the thieves had a protedrefs in Lavema (8) ; 
Averruncus prevented fudden misfortunes; and Comus 
was always difpofed to give good advice to fuch as 
wanted it ; Volumaus infpired men with a difpofition «« ^Jo 
well ; and Honorus raifed ihem to preferment and honours. 
• Nor was the marriage ftate without its peculiar de- 
fenders. Five deities were efteemed fo nec^iKiry, that 
no marriages were folcmnized without aiking their la- 
bours ; the& were Jtiplter-perfedus, or the Adult, Juno* 
Venus, Suadela (9), and Diana. 

Jugatinus tied the nuptial knot, Domiducus ufhered 
the bride home, Domitius took care to keep her there, 
and prevent her gadding abroad; Manturna prcferved 
the conjugal union entire; Virginenfis (1) loofed the 
bridle zone or girdle ; Viriplaea was- a propitious god- 
defs ready to reconcile the married couple in cafe of any 
accidental difference ; Mat»ita was the patronefs of ma- 
trons, no maid fervant being fuffered to enter her tem- 
ple; Mena and Februa (2) were the goddeffes who re- 
gulated the female Catamenia J the goddefs Vacuna (3) 



f 5^ From Vitulo, to leap or dance* 

f 6 J From Voluptajs. 9 

(7) In a £[Feat murrain which deftroyed their cattle^ the Roman 
invoked this goddefb, and (he removed the plague. 

(8) The image was a head without a body. Horace mentions befi 
Lib. I. Epift. XVI. 60. flia had'a teynple witlimt the walls, wbich 
gave the name to the Porta Laveniiilis. 

(9) The goddefs of eloquence, or jierfuafion, who hgdalwajst 
great hand m the fuccefs of coortfnip. 

(t) She was aUb called Cinxia Juiio^ 

fa) From Februo, to purge. 

(3) She was an old Sabine deity. Some make her the fame 
Ceres ; but Varro imagines her to be the goddefs of victory, 
iiaiits of which arc ea^ and rcpoi'e. 
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is mentioned by Horace (4) as having her temple at 
Rome ; the rufticks celebrated her ftitivai in December, 
after tbe harveil was got in (5). 

Ihcantients afligned the particular parts of the body 
to peculiar deities ; the head was facred to Jupiter, the 
breaft to Neptune, the waift to Mars, the forehead to 
Genius, the eyebrows to Juno, the eyes to Cupid, the 
ears 10 Mcmoiy, the right-hand to Fides or Veritas 
the back to Pluto, the reins to Venus, the knees to 
Mifericordia, or Mercy, the legs to Mercury, the feet 
to 'J hetis, and the fingers to Minerva (6). 

The goddefs who prefided over funerals was Libitina 
(7), whofc temple at Rome, the undertakers furniftied 
with all the iieceflaries for the interment of the poor or 
.rich i all dead bodies were carried through the Porto Li- 
bitina, and the Rationes Libitina?, mentioned by Sue* 
tonius, very nearly anfwer our bills of mortality » 



CHAP. LXVL 
Of the inferior Rural Deities. 

THE Romans were not content with the great 
variety of gods, which filled their ritual. They 
were daily inventing new deities of an inferior order, 
to anfwer the demands of fuperftitton, and incieafe the 
•kalendar, Rufina thus became the name tor a goddefs, 
who predded over the country in general. Collina had 
the charge of tbe hills, and Vallona the infpedion of 

^the vallies; Hippona was the guardian of flables and 
Jiorfes ; and Bubona took care of oxen ; Seia, or Sege- 

\pt, watched the feed till it fprouted ; and Runcina 

L^- ■ ; ■ 

(4) Horace, Lib. L Kpift. ic. 49. 

MovidFaft,Lib.VI. 

. {i) From this dittiibution arofe, perhaps, the khetne of our mo- 

^■dem aftrologers, who aflign the difrercnt parts of the body to the ce- 

* ^|d ^pnileljations, or fign? of the Zodiac ; as the head to Aries the 

k to Taui-U3, the (houlders to Gemini, the heart to Cancer, the 

.aft to Leo, the belly to Virgo, the reins to I^ibra, the fecrets to 

orpio, the diighs to Sagittaru$,tKe knees to Capriccm, the legs to 

quarius, and the feet to Pifces. 

^j) buiTX confound this goddei^ withProferpine, others v«\t\\Vt.tv>a.^* 
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weeded the young corn-; Sarritor was the god of fow- 
ing, and Occator of harrowing ; Rohigus kept the 
blights or mildew away (8j ; Stercutius manured or 
dunged the ground ; Nodotus, or Nodofus, took care 
to ftrcngthen and knk the ftalks of the corn ; Volufia 
watched the blade ; Patelina unfbidied the ear ; Ladtu- 
cina filled it ; and Matura brought it to due ripenefs ; 
HefVilina produced a plentiful crop ; and Tutelina took 
care to reap and get it fafe in ; Pilumnus kneaded the 
bread; and Fornax (g) baked it; Mellona was the god- 
defs of honey; but the truth is, thefe fanciful deities 
are fo little mentioned in authors, that we may call 
them the rcfufe or fcum of the gods. 



T 



CHAP. LXVir. . 
Of Themis, Astrba, and Nemesis. 

HEM IS was the daughter of Caelum and Terra, 

and the goddefs of laws, ceremonies and oracles, 

Jupiter cdnfulted her in the giants war, and afterwards 
efpoufed her ; (he inftrufted Deucalion how to re-peo- 
ple the world after the deluge, and was- rather indeed a 
moral than an hiflorical deity, as fhe fignifies that pow- 
er which rewards virtue and punifhes vice, i 
To Jupiter, Themis, befides a numerous offspring, I 
already fpokcn of, bore the goddefs Ailraea, who refid- 
cd on earth during the golden age, and infpired man- 
kind with the principles of juflice and equity; but as 
the world grew corrupted fhe returned to heaven (i), 
and became that conftellaftion in the Zodiac, which is 
called Virgo. This goddefs is reprefentcd with her eyes 
^und or blinded, having a fword in one hand, and in 
tlie other a pair of balances equally poifcd. 

Nemefis was the daughter of Jupiter and Neceflity 
(2). She had the title ot Adraftea, becaufe Adraftus, 



(S) His feftivalj called Robigj^ta, was celebrated in the beginning 
of May. ' ■ ' 

(g) Ovid Fefti. Lib. VI. . . > . 

(ij Ten-as Aftrea rcliq;ait, 
-"(2) Others fay of Oce^^nu^ mv^*^©^* 



/^^{^' 
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of Argos, fird raifed an altar to her. She had a 
nifi6ent temple at Rhamnus in Attica^ with a fta- 
She is reprefented with a flern afpedV, having in 
hand a whip, in the other a pair of fcales. 



CHAP. LXVIII. 

he Goddefs Fortuna, or Fortune, and the other 
Virtues and Vices deified by the Anrients. 

DRTUNE was thought to have fo great a (hare in 
human affairs, that it is no wonder the Romans 
le her a goddefs. ju venal, however, is not a little 
re upon his countrymen {%) for this choice; and 
ace exprefles, if not an ahfolute contempt for (4), 
at beil: a very mean opinion of this deity. Bat 
tcver fentimcnts the philofophers or poets might 
jrtain of her, they did not leflen her in the fight of 
vulgar, who paid her much veneration. 
This goddefs had a variety of epithets ; (he was 
aed Regia and Aurea, from an image of her ufually 
•t in the apartment of the Caefars. In the capital (he 
; worditpped by the title of Bona, but her temple at 
fiiquilia was confecrated by the name of Mala. She 
\ called Confervatrix, Manens and Felix, in antient 
:i1ptions, to denote the happinefs (he beftows. Do- 
ian confecrated her a chapel by the ftile of Redux, 
I in fome antient monuments (he is called Stata. 
e names of Barbata and Pan were gi*ren her bv 
yius TuUius, who dedicated a (brine to her (5); 
was alfo termed Cseca, not unjuftly, on account of 
injudicious driftribution of her favours. She was 
loured at Rome by the title of Fortuna Equeftris 
, In a temple (he had near that of Venus, (he bore 
I appellations of Ma(cula and Virllis. At other 

4) Satyr X. 

'4) Lib. I. Ode XXXIV. 14. 

'5) He alfo called her Obfequens, from her favouring his vvifhes. 

race called her Saeva on a quite contrary account. 

'6) This temple was erc6led in mirfuance of a vow of the pne- 

'C^. Fulviiis Flaccus, for a victory he obtained ia S'^^vts. Vi^ 

ans of his cavalry. 
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times (he was named Mammofa (7^ Ptimogcnia (8). 
and Privata, or Propria (9) In the quality of Fortu- 
na-Viigo, coats of young children were offered to her 
before they put them on ; and (he was Ailed Vifcata, or 
A iicofa (i), on account of her alh.ring or attraAing 
people by her deceitful kindnefs. 

The principal temple of this goddefs was at Prae- 
nede, whence (he was called Praeneftina. She is ufu- 
ally reprefcnted blind, (landing on a wheel in a moving 
attitude, and holding a cornucopia, from whence (he 
pours wealth, and all the emblems of profperity. Ho- 
race has given a very maflerly picture of her iii an ode 
to Maecenas (z). 

She is fometimes figured in a flying attitude, with 
broad wings, founding a trumpet, and her flying robe 
wrought all over with eyes, ears and tongues, to denote ^ 
the furprize, attention and difcourfe (he excites. Virgil 
(3) has given an inimitable defer iption of her, nor dots 
Ovid fall much (hort of him (4). 

Peace is a bleffing fo univerfally efl^emed, that it is 
no wonder if (he was deified. The Athenians (accord* 
ing to Plutarch) eredled her an altar with her flatue, 
attended by that of Plutus the god of riches, to (how 
that (he was the fource of plenty. At Rome (lie haJ a 
magnificent temple in the Forum (5), which tvas cofl- 
fumed by fire in the reign of Commodus. 

On medals, this goddefs is reprefented before an al- 
tar, fetting fire with a torch in her left-hand to a pile of 
arms, and with the other holding an olive branch. Be- 
hind her, on a column, appears the image of a naked 
body or man extending his arms in a rejoidng poflure 



hy Fn 
,(9). Fr< 
dilations 



Either from her having large birafts, or the plenty (he fupplics. 
■ From her giv-ng birth to the city and empire. 
From her hivoiirinp particular perfons. Theic two left ap- 1 
pertations were given her by Seivius Tullus, a very great adixmtf j 
of her divinity. | 

(i) From Vifcus, birdlime. Hence Seneca fays, BeneficiafiatX 
*vifcofa^ obligations are catching. 

(2) Horace, Lib. III. Ode XXIX. 49. 

(3) Virefil, .^ncid I. 
Ovfd, MeraiTi. 42, 63. 
Begun by C\a.\n\i\i*, ;itvA ftikKK^d by Vcfpafian. 

rfiV The! 
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^6). The poets generally introduce her in^ company with 
the moft Ihining virtues (7). And Virgil reprefents 
her as the common wiih of mankind (8 J. Oaudian 
has compofcd her panegyric in a very diftinguifhed 
manner. Sometimes (he appears like a matron hold- 
ing a banch or ears of corn, and crowned with olive, 
or rofes. 

The goddefs Concordia, or Concord, was another 
divinity of the Romans. At the requeft of his mother 
Livia, widow of Augiiftus, a temple was dedicated to 
her by Tiberius at Rome. She had fevcral other mag. 
Dificent temples ; in one of thefe were depofited the 
rich fpoils of the temple of Jerufalem. 

Virtue and Honour had their temples at Rome. That 
to Virtue was eredled by M. Marcellus (9), and was 
the only paiTage to the temple of Honour, to fhew that 
worthy adions were the true foundation of lading 
fame. The facrifices to Honour were performed by 
the prieris bare- headed. 

Virtue was reprefented like an elderly matron fitting 
on a fquare ftone ; in antient medals they appear j( inc- 
Iv t however, upon fome of Gordian and Numeniaa, 
die is found in the figure of an old man with a beard. 

Fides, or Faith, had a temple near the capitol, 
founded by .Numa Pompilius. No animals were of- 
fered, or blood fpilt in the facrifices ; during the per- 
formance of her rites, her priefls were cloathed in white 
TeftmentSy and their heads and hands covered with 
linen cloth ; to (hew that fidelity ought to be fecret. 

_ Her fymbol was a white dog and a figure where two 
women are joining hands, reprefents the goddefs. 

^'- Hope is another of the pafHons deified by the Ro- 

^ mans. She had a temple in the herb-market, which 
was confumed by lightning. On medals £he appears in 

ppf[ a ftanding attitude, with her left hand holding up lightly 

^> I L I I II 

Jj (6) The legend of this medal, which was ftruck by Vefpafian on 
the conqueft of Judaea, is Fici Orhts Terrarum. On a medal of his 
:«. fon Titu?, fhe is feen with a palm in one hand and a fceptre'in the 
Other, the inlcriptlon Pax y£terna, 
(7) Horace, Carmen Sec. 57. 
(g) iEneid XI. 362. 
(9) ^^^ ^^ Augullus. 
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her loofc robes, and leaning. on 'her elbow ; in her right 
Ihe has a plate, in which is placed a ciborium, or cupu 
fafhioncd like a flower, with this infcriprion, Spes, P. R, 
the hope of the Roman people (i;. In the modern 
ilames and paifitings her charaderiftic is a golden 
anchor. 

Piety, or filial Affeftlon, had a chapel at Ronre, con- 
fecrated by the Duumvir Attilius, Glabrio, on a re- 
iDarkable occafion : ''A man being fentenced to hard 
** imprifonment, his daughter who was then a nurfe, 
•* daily vifited him, and was ftridly fearched bv the 
•• gaoler^ to fee fhe brought no food to the prifoner. 
** M laft a xlifcovery was made, that ihe fupported him 
•* with her milk. This inftance of piety gained her 
^* father's freedom. They were both afterwards fupport- 11 
«* ed at the public expence, and the place was conft<p L 
** crated to this goddefs (2).** /^ 

P4]dicitia9 or Chaflity, was honoured at Rome under ' 
two names. Into the temple of Pudicitia Patricia, none 
were admitted but ladies of noble birth. Virginia, the 
daughter of Aulus, having married a Plebeian, fo of- 
fended thefe, that they excluded her their aflemblies: 
upon which Virginia called a meeting of the plebeian 
matrons, dedicated a chapel to this goddefs by the name 
of Pudicitia Plebeian (3). Her fpeech on this occaiioa 
was truly great : " 1 dedicate," fays (he, " this altar" 
** to Pudicitia Plebeia, and dedre you will adore Cha- 
** flity as ftiuch as the men do Honour; and I wi(h 
** that this temple may be frequented by purer votaries 
«* (if poflible) than that of Pudicitia Patricia.*' In both 
of thefe temples no matron was permitted to facrifiob 
unlefs fhe had an unblemifhcd charader, and was but 
once married. In medals this deity is reprefented unde^ 
the figure of a woman veiled, pointing with the fore* 
finger of her right-hand to her face, to fignify that fl)B. 
had no leafon to blufli. 

Mercy, or Clemency, had an altar at Athens, ereded 
by the kindred of Hercules. At Rome was a temple 

ii) The rercrfe is ahead of Adrian. 
2) Pliny's Nat. Hift. Lib, VII. cap. 36. . 

(3) All matrons who married hut once, were honoured with the 
Corona Pudicitioe, or crown of chaility. _j I T 

dedictw" " 
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dedicated to the Clemency of Cacfar (4). Both the Ro- 
fnans and Grteks gave tl>e name of Afylum to th€ 
temples each had ereded to this goddefs. 

Trdlh, accoroing to Plutarch, was the daughter of 
Saturn and Time, and the mother of Virtue, and was 
reprefented as a beautiful youn^ virgin of a proper ila- 
ture, modeftly clad in a robe, whofe whitcnefs rcfembled 
that of fnow, Democritus, to give an idea of the 
difficulty of her being found, fays that (he is concealed 
in the bottom of a well. 

Liberty was fo much the delight of the Romans, that 
' it was but natural for them to imagine her a goddefs, 
^ and to confecrate to her temples and altars. She was 
^ reprefented in a form of a virgin cloathed in white, 
- holding a fceptre in her, right-hand, and a cap in her 
\ left. 

Good Senfe, or Underdanding [mens], was honoured 
^ vith an altar in the Capitol, by M. wSEmilius i and 
^ i^tilitis the praetor eredled her chapel. 
^ Fauflitas, or the public Felicity and Welfare, had 
'{ many altars, and was adored both by the Greeks and 
■f KoETians : the former honoured this goddefs under the 
4 names of Endaimonia and Macaria. The Atlienians 
■^ confulting an oracle on the fuccefs of a battle, were 
^ informed, that they ihould win the victory if one of 
^ Yhe children of Hercules would fubmit to a voluntary 
K ^eath : on this Macaria, one of his daughters, killed 
^ lierfelfy and the Athenians becoming viSorious, paid 
1^. Imt adoration under the name of Felicity. She was 
ii>ft veprefented in painting as a lady cloathed in a purple 
cfe ^cnment trimmed with Alver, (kting on an imperial 
&^ throne, and holding in one hand a caduceus, and ia 
a^^e other a cornucopia. 

Victory was honoured by feveral nations as a god- 
' ff. According to Hefiod, (he was the daughter of 
yx and Pallas: (he was painted by the anticnts in the 
wn of a woman clad in cloth of gold and is repre- 
ntcd on fome medals with wings, flying through the 
holding a palm in one hand, and alawrcl crown in 




ttr^'^'hU) This temple was built by a decree of ihc Senate, after ihc 
..^c£>of Julius Caefar. 
^^^7 K a \V^ 
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the other, in others fhe is to be feen {landing apon a 
globe, with the fame crown and branch of palm. 

The goddefs Salus, or Health, had a temple at Rome 
near the gate, from thence called Porto Salutaris ; and 
as the blefRngs (he beftows are known to all, fo no 
doubt but (he had a great number of votaries. She vias 
reprcfented by a woman fitting on a throne, and holding 
a globe in her hand. Near her flood an altar, with a 
fnake entwined round it. In this temple was perform- 
ed the Augurium Salmis, a ceremony which Auguftus 
tevived from defuetude. h was a day fet apart an* 
•nually, for enquiring of the gods by divination, whe- 
ther they would allow the people to pray for peace? 
On this day the Roman armies were forbid to march 
or engage. It is worthy of remark, that the priefts of | 
this tenrple had arrogated to themfelves the fole pri- ' 
'vilege of offering fupplications for the health of cveiy ^ 
individual, as well as for the flate. 

The Good Genius was adored hy the Greeks, and, 
according to Paufanius, had a temple in the road ]ead« 
ing to mount Masnalus. At the clofe of fupper a cup 
<was dways offered him of wine and water, and called 
the grace-cup. 

Wealth has fuch an influence on the affairs of life, 
that it has in all ages been the objeft of public wor- 
Ihip, or of fecret idolatry. Thus the Romans deified v 
both Plutus and Pecunia, or Money. Menander wittily | 
obferves on this fubjed; ** That if you can pode^ this' 
** deity, you may afk and have what you pleafe : e?cn ' 
*• the gods themfelves (hall be at your devotion." 

Silence was, amongil the Romans, both a male and 
female deity, by the names of Harpocrates and Ange- 
fona ; biit the latter feems only to have been a female 
imitation of the former, whom they borrowed from ibe 
Egyptians. He was the fon of liis, begotten by Ofirffi 
after his death, and on that account faid to have beea 
a weakly child. His ilatue was placed at fome fmiilfi 
diflance from thofe of Ofiris, Orus, and I(is, with tiij 
, linger on his mouth ; intimating to the worfhtppenj 
that not a word was to be faid that thofe deities had ooa 
been mortal. The Greeks and Romans appropriirf 
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to themfelves this fy mbol of Silence, but in general 
were ignorant of its original intention. 

Nor were thcfe the only vifDnary deities ere^fled by 
the heathens. Fear, Hope, Difeares> Calamities, and 
even Vices, were honoured with a view of averting 
their vifita^ion, or allaying their noxious influences. 
Thus Febris, or the Fever, had her altars at Rome. 
Hoflilius Tullus vowed a temple to tlie goddefles Terror 
and Faienefs. M. Marcellinus, after efcaping a florrn 
near Sicily, built a chapel to the god Tempeilas, with- 
out the gate of Capena. And Poverty and Art were 
both deified by the people of Gadara, becaufe neceflity 
Is the mother of invention. Envv was a gbddefs, whofe. 
perfon and abode are inimitably defcribed by Ovid (5). 
. Calumny had an altar erefted to her by the Athe- 
Dtans. VVc have a very remarkable pift^re of this 
mifchievous goddefs, as drawn by the hand of the great 
Apelles. Credulity, reprefented by a man with large 
•pen ears, invites this deity to him, extending his hand^ 
to receive her. Ignorance and Sufpicion ftand juft be- 
hind him ; Calumny (the principal figure of the piece) 
appears advancing, her countenance ruffled with paf- 
fion, holding in Ser left-hand a lighted torch, and with 
her right dragging along a youth, who lifts up his hands 
as fupplicating the gods. Juft before her goes Envy 
pale and fquinting. On her right fide are Fraud and 
Confpiracy. Behind her follows Repentance, with her 
deaths torn and looking backwards on Truth, who 
flowly clofes up the rear 6). Ccntumely and Impu- 
dence, were aWo honoured by the Athenians under the 
figure of pat ridges efteemed a very bold bird. Difcord 
is repre(enied as a goddefs by Petronius Arbiter, whofe 
defcription of her is worthy fo mafterly a pencil : and 
' Virgil has given us a pidture of Fury, a deity much of 
'ihe fame ftamp. It is now time to clofe the particular 
'account, and to proceed to a confideration at large of 
the Heathen Theology. 



Oi 
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DISSERTATION 

O N T H E 

THEOLOGY of theHEATHENS, 

TH£ religion of mankind was at fi.ft on«» like the j 
objeA of it. But when the Utter was. changed, 
the m.')de and ceremoniil of woifhip con inued ftill tht; ^ 
fame: lor idolatry, that worst of thii)gs, was biits 
ill its origin, the corruption of true religion, whici^ 
n the best! We are not therefor* to wonder if we.i«c ' 
the fame ufage of temples, altars, priefts, . facrifices, " 
firik fruits, &c. common to the patriarchs and unb^-" 
)ie?ers« We even behold, in thefc, and many ofbiU ■* 
xnftmces, the fam^ leliglous cufloms amongft the hea- ' 
fheris, which it p'eafed the divine Being to inforcc.tha 
continuance of by the Mofaic difpenfation ; a convince 
jtig argument that they muft- have been uhcorrupt and 
inoccent in their original. *] 

Nor did mankind in general lofe fight of the ori^al H 
objeift fo foon, or fo totally, as is commonly appcc* • 
bended. Since we find amongfl the eaftern nariooS| J 
and indeed amongfl feveral of the Greeks and RomanSi ^ 
the mofl exalted notions of the fupreme Being, the 
creator of heaven and earth. dI 

According to the Egyptians (i), £i£lon, or the fiift « 
God, exided in his folitary unitv befoY-e all beings, IU4 
is the fountain and original of every thing that either - 
has underftanding, or is to be undtrftood. He is the 
fiift principle of all things, felf-fufficient, inCompre-*' 
henfible, aod the father of all efTences. Hermes layi, , 



,(0 Pamblicus de Myft. Egypt. Ed. Lugd. 1551. p. 153- 4- ._- 
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ivife, that this fupre.ne god has conftituted another 
y callei Eiieph, to be head over all fpirits, whether 
•feal, empyrean, or celeftidl ; and that this fccoiuf • 
, whom he ftiles the guide, is a wifdom that tranf- 
ns and converts into itfelf all fpiritiial brings. He 
kes nothing fuperior to this god^nide, except the 
: intclligenr, and firft intelligi*5le, who ought to be 
red in filence. He adds, that the fpirit which pro- 
«th all things has different names, according to his 
ercnt properties and operations ; that he is called in 
Egyp*^ian language Amoun, as he is wife ; P»ha, a$ 
U the life of all thin^ ; and Ofit is, as he is the au^ 
T of all good (2)'. 

Let us proceed to the Greeks, amongfl whom Or- 
ru€ claims the firft place in right of his antiquity, 
I to whofe theological fentiments the preference i» 
rays given by the early writers in favour of chrifti- 
ty. 

'^ There is one unknown being, exalted above, arid 
prior to alt, beings (q), the author of all things, even 
of the aether, and of every thing that is below the 
aether : this exalted being, is llfr, LiaHT, and wis- 
DOM'; which three names ex9rers only one and the 
fame power, which drew all beings, vifible and ia- 
^ifibk,, out of nothing." 

Thus alfo the divine Plato; '* That which (4) gives 
truth and reality to things unknown, and endues the 
knower with the power of underftanciing ; th»s call 
thou the idea of the good one, the fourc: of wif- 
dofo and truth.'" But God is every where diftin- 
lifhed throughout the works of this iiluftrious philo- 
pher, as the beautiful, the good, the just one. 
Wou'd you fee the being and tnc providence of God 
Miionftrated from the order and adminiftration of the 
odd ? You will no where find it more convindngly 
\iti in the reafoning of Balbus in Cicero ; and from 

fi) See Ramfay's Theology, annexed to Cyrus, 4X0 Ed, p. 
4stnd 17. 
(j) Suid. dc Orph. p. 350. & Cedrennf, p. 47. 

K^i 11*41. Dc Repub. lib, 6. 

K 4 ^\v\eci 
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which obfervarions you mull of neceflity draw the fame 
conclufion which he docs, that (5) •• All things in the 
*• world are wonderfully direfted by a divine mind and | 
" counfel, to the fafety and confervation of the whole,'* ' 

Thefc fcDtiments are alfo the refult of Seneca's en- i 
quii-ies. "By Jove," fays he (6), the wife men amongft 
•*• the aniients did not mean fuch an one as we fee in 
** the Capitol and other temples, but the guardian and ' 
** ruler of the univerfe, a mind and spirit, the mailer 1 
•• and artificer of this mundane fabric, whom ' every ti- 
•* tie fuits. Wou'd you call him Fate? yoa will not i 
•^ ecr : for he it is on whom all things dep>end ; the | 
•* CAUSE OP CAUSES. WouM you call him Providence? / 
'*' you are in the ri^ht : for by his wifdom is the world j 
*^ diredled ; hence it moves unfliaken, and performs it? I* 
*' every office. Wou'd you call him Nature ? *tb not P 
•* amifs ; fmce from him all things proceed, and )^ 
•• by his fpiMt we live : or the World ? 'tis well : for \ 
•• he is all in all, and exifting by his own power." 

Innumtiable are the inftances which might be brought 
from the aniients to this purpofe. But thele may fuffice. 
And from an attentive confideration of thefe it will 
appear, that the phllofophers endeavoured to eftablilh 
a particular fyftem with relation to the origin of ida» 
latiy, which tends very much to lelfen the fuppofed ab- 
lurdity of it. They maintained (7) that the idea which 
the wife men of antiquity had formed to themfelves 
of God, was that of a bting fuperior to whatever exifls; 
of a SPIRIT prefcnt in all the bounds of the univerie, 
who animates all, who is the principal of generation, 
and communicates fertility to every being; of a flame, 
lively, pure, and always adtive ; of an intelligence, 
infinitely wife, whofe providence continually watches 
and extends over all : in a word, an idea of a being, to 
whom they had given different names anfwering to his 
fuperior excellence ; yet fuch as always bore the 
ftamp of that fupreme right of pofieffion, which 



(5) Sic undique omni ratione concluditur, mente confdioque^X, 
n/ino amnio in hoc Mundo ad falutem omnium confer*vatio»emq» ' 
admirabiliter adminiftrari, De Nat Deftr. 1. a. c. 53. 

(6) Natural. Quaeft. 1. c. 45. 

(7) See Banier'8 Mythology, Vol. I. p. lyu 

is 
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jls only inherent in the abfolute Lord, and in him ftota . 
nrhom. all things flow. 

. It isj however, too fatally to be denied, that as the 
corruption of the heart of man dilated and enlarged 
Jtielfy a difrelilh of fpiritual things gradually came on» 
and the mind grew more devoted to fenfible objeds. 
Of all created things within his profpe^, the Sun was 
the mofV glorious and the mod likely to engage his at- 
tention fir/l, and next his wonder and his wor/hip. 
.Accordingly it had been confidered from the beginning 
: fts the great or primary emblem of the divinity, being 
[.not only the mofl beautiful of all bodies in its appeal^ 
ance, but the mod beneficent in its effefls ; the regu^ 
-Jator of the feafons, and the natural parent of light and 
rfertility. Hence Plato (8) calls it "The offtpring of 
,.^ the GOOD ONE, which the good one produced* 
^ analogous to himfelf." It is termed by otners (9) 
<"** The eye of Jove,** and the •* mind of Jove, of 
."• heaven, of the world." Jn fine, whoever will be at 
.the pains to confult Macrobius, may fee that the figuri^ 
of all the heathen deities were but fo many diffcreht.. 
exprellions of the qualities and attributes of the Sun, or 
of the feafons which depended on and were eoyerned 
by him; to whom his votaries afcribed omnipotence, , 
and whom in their invocations they faluted as ** The 
** power, the light, and the fpirit of the world (i).** 

The Solar Body, before writing, could not more 
properly be reprefented than by the figure of a circle; 
a fymbol fo plain and inofFenfive, that one would think,. 
h ihould not eafily be perverted to the ufes of idolatry. 
Ic was accordingly fubflituted in. hieroglyphics as the. 
artificial (its principal the Sun being the great natural) 
emblem of the divinity, and became the figure of all the 
open temples ; the earlieil places of religious worfhip. 

(8) Tor r» Ay«^» UyOfVff ci» t' 'Ay«^«» iyifflrir itxX^ytv 
Uwrfi. De Rcpub. 1. 6. 

(9) Apuleius de Mundo Macrobius Satumal.l. x cap. 17. ufque 
ad linem cap. 23. 

(i) Potentiam folis ad omnium fotejlatum fummitatem rtferri 
indicant tbeologi^ qui in/acris hoc hre-vifflmaprecatiomdemonfirant 

fuu Jbid. c, jj. ^^ , 

K c '^^ 
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Tbefc circles, or difcs, arc the fun-images mentioned 
in fcripture (2), and afc at this d^y the fymbols of 
royalty, glory, and divinity: and it may be wor h while 
perhaps to reosark, that the word from which this is 
fupphed (3), is uftd to figoify idolatry in general, from 
the near relation which it bears to the original objcd of 
it (4), whofe derivative it is. 

When religious wor (hip began to be transferred from 
the divinity to his emblem, from the creator to the 
creature, then that particular day of the week, which 
had ever been ktept facred to the creator of all things, 
^gan likewife to be fet apart and dedicated to the ho- 
nour of this luminary, was thence termed Sunday, and 
continued to be had in efpecial reverence above all the 
J'ell. Hence celebrated by one of the mod antient 
writers, as *' An holy day, becaufe it wfis the birth- 
'• day of Apollo, or the fun (5)." Which indeed was 
fo fir true, that it was the commemoration of that day, 
on which the human eye was blefled with the profpeft 
ot that glorious object. For it requires no extraordi- 
nary fagacity, but only a little attention, however ge- 
nerally and unaccountably this point has been over* 
looked, to fee and be corvinced that the firft Holj 
Seventh Day was the particular ftated day of the Chril- 
tian fabbath. It appears from the original account of 
ir, that the work of the creation took up fix days, and 
that the laft created being was man ; who was theiefore 
in aU probability formed on the evening of the fixth day. 
That which immediately fucceeded was the fiift of 
Adam's life as well as the Rrfl fabbath. It was the firft 
day of his firfl week, and month and year, i e. the 
fit ft in man's account of time. On the expiration of 
this firft fabbath, he began to number his fecular days, 
as they advanced in order, till he had told fix. The 
next was again his Holy Seventh ; yet the firfi day of 
his fecond week, for his weeks were afcertained by the 
return of fabbath. Thus obtained it duly in all ordi- 



(V) Haminichem, fun-images. 
Ml Hatnon, idolatry. 
(4) Hamab, the fun. 
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nary and civil computations to be the firft day of the 
week, at the faiDe time that it was didinguilhed, with 
a retrofpedl to the work of the creation, as an Holy 
Seventh Day. And remarkable it is, that the mod an- 
tient of the heathen writers, while they fptak of it as 
fuch, have rendered the very fame reafon for it (6), 
which the Jewiih legiflator had before given; namely, 
that ** On it all things were ended or completed." 
This then being of antient or patriarchal ufage, was 
not confined to any particular nation or fet of men, 
like the Jewilh fabbath, but extended to all mankind, 
and was univerfally obfcrved as the birth-day of the 
world': but being at length abfued and defecrated to 
the purpofes of idolatry, it pleafed the divine Being, 
when he delivered his people from the bondage of the 
Egyptians, to confecrate another day to his peculiar worfhip. 
This was the felf fame day in which he brought them forth 
with their armies from the land of Egypt, Which was 
therefore to be a memorial of their deliverance {y\ as 
long as their ilate and polity (hould lafb, and afign (g) 
and covenant that the Moil High Goo was their God. 

But to refume our fubjed; from which, we hope^ 
the reader will excufe this little digrefTion, if fuch it be. 
Another emblem of the divinity, in a manner univer- 
fally received, was the Seraph, or fiery-flying Serpent, 
the Salutis Draco ^9], the great fymbol of Light and 
Wifdom, of Life and Health* Why the figure of this 
animal was thus honoured, feveral reafons may be af- 
figned ; as, the annual renovation of its yoiith and 
beauty ; its finuofity, which enabled it to put on various 
' forms ; the acutenefs of vifion, and extraordinary faga- 
\. city afcribed to it ; and its colour, which is that of vivid 
' - - - .,■■'■■■■ - 

5. (6) ■■■■ 'E^hfAiv lifov *^{A«tf. Hesoid* 

^ ^E^ofAn *n9 iipfi. ^ . Homer. 

' ^ES^i^n *• 5rf#T««r#. »«< *<|3Jb'jx« In TiXiU, Callim, 

Vide Clemont. Alex. Storm. 1. 5. p. 560^ & Poli. Sya^ 
nops, ad Genef. xi. i* 

^7^ Deuteronom. c. v. 15. 

{%S Ezekiel, c. xx. 10, 11^ 12, 13* 

(9). Macr^bius. 
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flaroc», or burniflied toifs. Its name of Seraph pRrticii« 
larly U h expreflive (i) of ditt blaze of brightfieft» 
which i( feems to furniib when refle£lin^ th« ^eador 
of the funbeamf, that it has boen transferred to 4 fa* 
perior order of angels ; and is once made uik of to fit- 
note even the glorioos appearance of the cherubim (t). 
Thb is the fame fymbol which was ereded by Molcsia 
the wildernefs. But thb alfo was at length poftitu^d 
to abominable purpofes, and made the auribute of aH 
the Egyptian deities (3). 

Expanded Wings made a third emblem of the dtvi* 
siity. This was the hieroglyphic fabftituted fbe the 
aether, which was confidered as the oataral fymbo} o( 
the divine fpirit, and» as fucb, fucceeded to a ibai« of 
idolatrous worihip (4). In fome of th« original open 
temples, particularly in that wonderful one of Abiry in 
Wiltlhire, the. complex figure of thei Ciicley and Auapb, 
with expanded wings, was reprefented enriro» ^ . ^v .-. 

Such were the qatund emblem* of the dmnp Beu^, 
and £[> . plain and fimple their hieroglypbicai i^eprefen* 
tatioos ; the original intent of which is ex[^ained to us 
by Kircher ($), from a piece of antiquity in the Phos» 
nician language : ** Jove," fays this fragment, '^ b a 
** figured Circle; from it is produced a Serpent: the 
^* Circle ihews the dinne nature to be without begin- 
*' ning or end ; the Serpent his word, which animates 
" the world and makes it prolific; his Wings the fpiiit 
•• of God, which gives motion to the whole fyftem.** 
- ■-■ - - ■ - ' , - ,, 1 - 

^1^ Seraph, a flame or burning. 

(3) Oru$Ai>olIo| adinitium. 
(4) Tifot A ««i o-tfunnuf irtrt \iy$f Bm, if Mfyi^^l %uk 

wdvTii a^0/bbe^ yH(jLv» Platon. Epinomis. 

Zenoni & reliquh fere Stoids JEther *uu/etttr fumfftus Dems, mmti 
fraditusy qua cmma re^antur, Ciceron Academ. Quseft. 1. 4. c. 41. 

Cleautbes autemj qia Zenmem atuik/itt tuxft ultimum & altUkmai 
atque undique ctrcumfufum^ & excnmum omma cingentemy atqve 
iomplexum ardor efity qmJEtber nominaturii Cfrttfimum Deamjudkei* 
Jd. de Nat.Deor. 1. 1. c, 14. ^^e Chajiu.6f •voflfis^Ofiiisand Qnn* 

(^ ObeL Pamph. p, 403. . ,. v 
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• The commencement of idolatry, avowed and aiming 
at ibme eftablifhment mull bear date from the extra* 
ordinary project fet on foot at Babel. The defign, as 
appears from the original account of it (6) Was to build a 
city and a tower, the citadel or commanding part of 
which was to be erected to thefe powers, which are 
there dif^inguiihed as the Shemim, or Heavens. The 
fuppofition of' its bein^ to reach unto the heavens is 
an addition of the trandators. The confufion there fpo- 
ken of, was the confufion of the Lip, or religious confef- 
£ion. The true believers on this occafion ieparated 
from the idolaters, whom they left behind^ in A (Ty ria 
to proceed in their mad enterprize, and difperfed them- 
ielves in the adjoining countries, carrying with them 
the fame language and the fame patriarchal religion^ 
t^here we find both for a confiderable time after. The 
confufion of tongues, as it is called, was but the na- 
tural, and by no means the immediate, confequence of 
this difperfion. 

Next we find the folar body and its natural fymbol^ 
the fire worfhipped at Ur of the Chaldecs, thence de- 
nominated. The fame fymbol was held in efpecial re- 
verence afterwards by the Perfians, but never worfhip- 
ped, in the proper fenfe of the expreffion. The fpecies 
of idolatry relating to the worfhip of the human figure 
was not introduced till long after : nor was the tem- 
ple, which Ninus is faid to have built, eredled to his 
father 6elus, as many have afTerted, but to Bel or Baal* 
Shemim, the Lord of the Heavens, meaning the Sun. 

Thus idolatry in AfTyria was prior to the time of 
Abraham (7) ; but it was confined to that country : for 
neither in his time, nor for fome time after, do we find 
any traces of it in Arabia, Phosnicia, or Egypt. We 
may refl affured that Ifhmael, the father of the Arabi- 
ans, and his brethren by Keturah, adored the GoD of 
their father, and eflablifhed his worfhip in the eafl- 
country, whither they were fent to (Gen. xviii. 19.) In 
Phoenicia we find Abimelech, the King of the Phili- 
-* ' - - " 

A' 

(6) Gen. xi.'4. The original runs flri^ly thus; Let us ertil 
toui a city and a tonuer^ and the chief place of it to the Heavens. 

(7) Jouiha xxiv. 2. 
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ilinSy believing in God, favoured with a divine tnfer* 
courfe, and pleading to the heavenly vifion the righre- 
oufnefs of his nation. Their behaviour with Ifaac af* 
terwards leaves no room to doubt that they continued 
then in the fame faith (8). God himfelf declares to 
/Abraham, that his children (hall not pofTefs that land 
//// the fourth generation after him^ becaufe the iniqnitj %f 
its inhabitants *ivas not yet full. Whence it is but rati, 
oiial to conclude, that till the fourth generation after^ or 
till about the time of Exodus, they had not, at Iea(l 
generally, fwerved into idolatry." Sir Ifoac Newton '9) 
imagines that they continued in the true reUgion till 
the death of Melchizedec ; but that aferwards tbey be- 
gan to embrace idolatry fpreadiiig thitherward frooi 
Chaldasa. They could not, however, in any (bort time 
after, have amongft them more than the beginnings of 
idolatry ; though I prefume, they funk into it apace 
after the departure of Jofeph's brethren with their fa* 
milies into Egypt. When the Patriarch came into this 
laft-mentioned coi!kntry alfo, God is faid to have feat 
judgments upon Pharaoh's family, becaufe of Abra- 
ham's wife ; and the king of Egypt feems to have 
been no flranger to the true God, but to have had 
the fear of him before his eyes, and to have bwn in- 
fluenced by it in all his a£ltons(i). Abraham was en- 
tertained by him without the appearance of any indif- 
pofition towards him, or any the lead (ign cf their 
having a different religion. Even the heathen writers 
give hints, that the Egyptians were at 6rft wor(hip- 
pers of the true God. Plutarch tefUfies, that in upper 
Egypt, the inhabitants paid no part of the taxes raifed 
for the idolatrous worihip ; slferting themfelves to owa 
no mortal Being for God (2), biit profcffing to wor« 
ihip their God Cneph only. Porphyry calls this Egyp« 
tian Cnbph, r«» Ai»/*ibpv»r, the creator of the univerfe^ 
I cannot perfuade n^felf that Jofeph, when long af- 
ter this he flourifhed at the head of the Egyptain rai< 
niftry, had that people deferted the wQifhip of the true 
■ 

(8) Gen. xxvi. 28, 29. 8c feq. 

(9) Chronology of antient kingdoms amended, p. iSS. 

(j) See Shucktord's Connexion-, VoL I. p. »8i» and 3»2« > 
(z) De Ifide & O&Tidc. 

God, 
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CjODy woald have married into the family he did, or 
that the zealous patriarch would have held fo facred 
and inviolable the lands and endowments of an idola* 
trous pricflhood. With juftice therefore has the great 
<jrotius remarked (3) that in the age of Jofeph no cer- 
tain footfteps of idolatry are to be difcerned in Egypt. 
I would give it to the reader as a conjedlure highly 
probable, that idolatry was not eftablilhcd by law in 
any part of that country, till the difgrace of Mofes at 
the court of Egypt, when he firft retired to his bre- 
thren in Gofhen ; about forty years before the Exodus. 
This is countenanced by a paffage of fcripture, where 
it is faid of the children of Ifrael, that they Jacrificed 
unto dtnfils^ n9t to GoD ; to gods luhom they kntnu not^ 
to new gods that Came newly up, icbem their fathers 
feared not (4). 

So that Eufcbius, Laflantius, Caflian, Lucian, with 
iliany of the Jewilh Rabbies, as well as Voflius ; the 
Abbe Banter, and the moderns in general, appear to 
have been grofsly miilaken, in making either Phoeni- 
cia or Egypt the birth-place of idolatry. But this 
fymbolicai and hieroglyphical divinity, proceeded from 
AiTyria through Phoenicia to Egypt. But it was the 
Phoenician commerce which fpread it in the rcmotcft 
quarters of the world : and it is obferved, that in ail 
the religions we know, even in the Eaft and Weft In- 
dies, there is not one of them, whofe theolooy is not 
full of the like emblems. 

It rouft be conftifed that the multiplica ion of (ym* 
bols became at length an inexhauflible fund of idola- 
try. Thofc ' charaAers which, before the knowledge of 
letters, were innocent and even neccffary, being by that 
rendered in a ihort tinre ufelefs, generally neglected, un- 
derflood by few, and at laft grievoufly perverted, were 
the occafion of infinite errors. This may be well ex- 
emplified by a ihort account of the Zodiac (5). 

The crab, an animal walking backwards or oblique- 
ly, feemed a proper emblem of the fun, who ar- 

{3^ Vide Poll Synopfm in Gen. 46, verf. ultim. 
4) Peuter. 3»« 17- , 

is) Sec Abbe Fluche'8 Hiftory of the Heavex)?, Vol. I., p. xo & fe<v. 
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diving at this fign begins his retrogradation (6). Tfm 
iK^ild goat on the contrary, whofe cuftom is to feed as 
he clinihs, was thofen to denote the Sun, who on eoni«- 
ing to this point of the Heavens, quits the loweft pan 
of his courfe to regain the higheft. The ram, the ball^ 
and the two kids gave name to the three celeftialhoufes^. 
through which the Sun pafTes in fpring. This diftin«> 
gutfhed the different kinds of young cattle, produced 
in this feafpn, as they naturally fucceeded each other: 
the lambs appearing iirft, the calves next, and the kids 
laft. Two of thefc latter were chofcn, on account of the 
peculiar fruitfulnefs of the goat, which generally bears 
twins. But thefe the Greeks difplaced, fob(litiiting th6 
twin brothers, Caftor aud Pollux. The fury of the 
Lion judly exprefTed the heat of the Sun, on his leav- 
ing Cancer. The virgin crowned with ears of corn^ 
Dvas an emblem of the harvefl:, ufually ending about 
that time. Nothing could better denote the equality^ 
of days and nights under the autumnal equinox; 4hai^ 
the balance Libra. The difeafes, coYifequent upcm ^tto 
fall of the leaf, were charaderized by the Scorploii; 
Thechafe of v^ i beafts, annually obferved at that tim^ 
was not improperly diilinguifhed by Sagittarius, a man 
on horfeback, armed with a bow and arrow. Aquariuff 
repi:efented the rains of winter : and the two Fifhes 
bound together or inclofed in a net, indicated the fea- 
Ion for filling, ever beft at the approach of fpring. 
What could be more iimple and ufeful than this di- 
vifion of the Sun's annual courfe into twelve equal por- 
tions, exprefTed by fo many vifible figns, which ferved 
to regulate and dcfcribe the feafons and the bufinefs 
proper to each. Thefe rude delineations of the celefti- 
al houfes probably gave birth to painting. But tbeit 
thefe images prefented to the mind a meaning very dif- 
ferent from the idea conveyed to the eye. And when 
this meaning was loft, the imagination was quickly at 
work to fupply another more agreeable to its own cor- 
ruption. 

The kingdom of Egypt, on account of Its peculiar 
fituaiion, became the great fchool of this fymbolicai 
iearning ; and thence, in procefs of time, the grand 

^6) Macrob, Sanwn, \. i* c, \i. 

mart 
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mart of idolatry. It is not improbable that the priefts 
might endeavour to ftem the torrent of fuperftition ihat 
enfued from it, till finding ajl their ftrength inefFe£lu- 
al, they fubmitted to the times, and from views of ava- 
tice and ambition became public defenders of thofe er* 
rors, which fecretly they condemned. For, it is cer- 
tain, that while thus they complied with the popular 
language, they yet dudied all they could colledl of the 
ajitient and real iignification of the fymbolical figures^ 
taking care to require a profound fecrecy of all perfons 
whom they inftrufted in this kind of knowledge. And 
for this reafon fphinges were placed at the entrances of 
their temples, intimating to thofe who approached, that 
they were to look for a further meaning in what they 
ibould fee; for that all was myflerious there. 

Such was the origin of thofe initiations fo much 
fought after in Egypt, Afia, and afterwards in Greece, 
indeed thefe myfleries themielves were in the end moft 
grofly sibufed ; yet there is no queltion, but that in their 
prima^ inflitution they were intended to explain the 
natural and divine things couched under thofe reprefen- 
tatioos. For they did not only unfold the nature of 
tilings, though this feems to have had (7) the greatefl 
ihare in them ; but inculcated alfo the immortality of 
the (bul, a future (late of (8) rewards and punifhmentSi^ 
the confequent neceffity of virute, and the other great 
truths of religion which had been handed down from 
the earliefl ages. 

(7) Omttto Eleufinam fimSiam illam & auguftam^ 
Ubi imiiantur gentes or arum ultima : 
Pralereo SaMotbraciam, eaque 

~ — ^a Lemni , 

NoSiurno aditu occulta coluntur 
Syl<ueflribus fefibus denfa : 
S^uibus explicatiSi ad rattonemque reojocatis rerum magis Natura 
ctgnofcitur quam Deorum. Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. i.e. 43. 
_ (8) T»A»r^^ "•« /A£-f%«vri| »■«',» T6 T^t tH ffia TtX vrns ^aira 
rif*T«»To« »M9^i iihlx^TK^ \xr*%^ iz^ifrt, Ifocr. in Panegyr. 
Mibi cum multa eximia divinaque 'videntur Athena peperijjf^. 
atque in 'vita homimun attuliffe, turn nihil mtUus illis myfteriisy 
qmbus ex agrefti immanique ^vita, exculti ad humanitatem & mi" 
tigati fumus : initiaque, ut appellantur, ita re 'vera principia 
n/ita cognovimus j neque folum cum latitia vivendi rationem ac- 
cepimus, fed ettam cum fpe meliore moriendi. Cicero de legt*. 
i)US, I. 1. c. X4« 

Thua 
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Thus the antfent Eaflern nations had a referved^ 
meaning in all their emblematical figures ; which it is 
frequently in our power, even at this diftancc of time, ' 
to make out. Much of the language fpokcn by them- 
is ft ill exilHng : by the means of which, matters of fo 
remote antiquity may in a great noealbre be difengaged 
from that myi^rious darknefs^ in which the ignorance 
of feme ages and the foHies of others have involved 
them. I fh.dl be eafily underftood to fpeak this of the- 
Hebrew tongue; fo much of which, I fay, is yet re»^ 
maining to us, as will eafiiy, by a com^arifon with 
other languages^ manifeft it to be an original: and all', 
others, on examination, will difcover how largely they] 
have drank of this fountain. The names of anihial%.' 
fo intimately expreflivc of their properties, befpeak itto- 
have been given by the great author of nature | and 
thofe of the firft men (9), fo nicely applied to their, 
refpeftive conditions and circumffances, leave no rooni 
to doubt that they were coacval with the perfons them-' 
felves. The Greeks borrowed their idolati^ from Phop» 
nicia and Egypt, which indeed the innovating fpirit of 
that people improved in the raoft extravagant manner ^ 
and it is not poRible to explain their religious antiquities- 
without having recourfe to the language of thofe coun- 
tries from which they were tranfplanted. When there-' 
fore this is done without force or conftraint, propofmg^ 
*n interpretation natural and eafy ; not to receive it," 
were to lejedl the only means Jn many cafe?) of in*-, 
formation,, which remain to us at this immenfe dift'ioce 
of time. The reader will confider this as an apology 
for the free ufe which is made of this tongue in the 
preceding iheets ; where he will find a great number of 
(Irange an^ athtrnjuife unaccountable ftories, having their 
fouAdaiions folely in the different meanings of the fame 
word : . So that an account, in iifelf innocent and eafy, 
hy being prevcrfely rendered, became frequently- tbe 
fourcc of Kile wonder, and at length of idolatrous ve-^ 
neration. It is not from the fabulous Greeks them- 
felves that we are to expeft full fatisfadlion. in thefe 
matters. Very few of them gave themfelves the trouble 

^9) See Origin of Languages by the late Dr. Gregory Sharpe. 
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to enquire into the meaning of their own cereaionies. 
Kvery thing that was but Egyptian was readily adopted : 
and the very names of the gods they worfhipped were 
o iginally taken upon truft. For the Pclafgiars, as 
Herodotus informs us (i), had formerly facrificcd and 
prayed to gods in general, wirhout attributing either 
name or firname to any deity, which in thofe times they 
had never heard of: but they called them gods, becaufe 
they difpofed and governed all adions and countries. 
After a long time the names of the other gods were 
brought among them from Egypt, and laft of all that of 
Bacchus: upon which they confulted the oracle of 
Dodoaa, ftill accounted the mod antient, and then the 
only oracle in Greece, and having enquired whether 
they fliould receive thefe names from the barbarians* 
the oracle anfwered, they ftiould. So from that tiiue 
they invoked the gods in their facrifices under diftindt 
nanaes; and the fame were afterwards received by the 
Greeks from thefe Pelafgians. This, fays my author^ 
1 had from the prieAefles of Dodona. 

It is faid to the honour of Mofes, that he was learned 
in all the wifdom of the Egyptian's. Whence is it then 
that greater abfurdities in religion have been aicribed to 
this wife people, than have been met with amongft the 
moft barbarous and uncivilised nations i This could only 
proceed from the travelling Greeks, who underftood 
little of what they faw, and made the worlt ufe of what 
they carried home; which by their poets was afterwards 
cn1ar|ed, and diverfiiied with all the wantonnefs 6f a 
licentious imagination. Thus that idolatry, which had 
Its foundation in the vanity and corruption of the hu- 
man heart, was chiefly indebted for its fabulous bulk 
amongft the Greeks to the warm and plaftic imagina* 
tions of the poets, was Hill further improved by the 
boldnefs of thie pencil, the fine exprtfiion of the chiifel, 
and the licence of the ftage. 

When the human figure was fiffl made the objeft of 
idolatrous veneration, may perhaps be difficult to deter- 
mine. We read of graven- images in the land of Ca- 



(1) In Euterpe, 

Daaa 
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naan, in the time of Mofes and Jofhua. But thefe in 
all probability were cxtreroely rough and inartifficial, 
and perhaps nothing more than upright &ones or fbnd- 
Ing pillars. Such as they were, however, Cadmus is 
faid to have carried the ufe of them into Greece. I 
ihould imagine, that they were not worfliipped in Egypt 
tiU long after; elpecially if that be true, which Cle- 
mens of Alexandria quotes Leo as affirming (2), in his 
treatife of the Egyptian gods, that their celebrated Ifis 
lived not till the time of Lynceus, in the eleventh ge- 
neration after Mofes. 

Jt has been generally allowed, that the perfons whole 
memory was thus religioufly profecuted, were fuch as 
had been greatly diAinguifhcd for the invention of ufeful 
arts, and their beneficence to mankind (3). But to 
make this fpecies of idolatry go down with the people, 
fomething more than a pretended deification (eems to 
have been necelTary; becauie, in order to fecure this 
extravagant honour to their favourites, we find, the 
Egyptians arraying their images with various enfigns 
4nd attributes: thus making them the representatives 
of fuch natural things as were adored already by the 
iuperftitious herd. Thus we find Ofiris adorned with 
the emblems of the fun, Ifis decked witti rhofe of the 
9ther, and the golden Seraph infeparahle from Orus 
f4). Granting therefore that there were fuch perfons 
in the world, as Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, Ifis, &c. 
yet we mufl allow the attributes given, and the ceremo- 
sies paid to them, to be folely applicable to the iumina- 
des, or to the natural caufes and e6fe6ls, which, it is 
inanifeft, were reprefented by them. 

Or it may be that mankind were not altogether fo 
eager and fo haily in their corruptions ; that the confe- 
cratioii of eminent and virtuous men was n© more in 
the firft place than a fort of canonization ; and that the 
worfhip paid to them was only confidered as a public 

i«) Stromat. 1. i. p. 3,22. ^ , 

3) Sfkfiepit autetn <vtta bomtnumy confUetjidoque comynuniSi vt 
hefieficiis excelkntes tviros in calumfama ac *voluntate toUtrent* 
- Cicero de Nat. Deor. I. a. c. 24. 
(4) Infantemque 'vident, exforreBumque draconem, Ovid. 
See chap. ^3, of Ifis, Oiii-is, and Orus. 

teftimoof 
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•ftimony of their belief, fhat fuch perfons were re- 
eived into the abodes of the bleiled, and numbered 
mong the Tons of God, This at leaft was the opinion 
f Cicero (5). For that the law commands thole who 
^cre confecrated from amongfl men, to be worlhipped ; 
t (hews indeed, fays he, that the fouls of all men are 
mroortal ; but that thofe of the brave and the good are 
ivine. 

May we not therefore conchide, with regard to the 
intient Egyptians particularly, that they were not ig- 
lorant of the One Supreme Being, who by his 
knowledge conceived the world, before he formed it by 
lis wiU: but to comply with the growing corruptions 
>f mankind, in which compliance they were extreme- 
y guilty, allowed them to adore f and in this no doubt 
they found their account) the different attributes of his 
(flence, and the different effefts of his goodncfs under 
the fymbols of the heavenly powers, of renowned per- 
sonages, and at laO even of terreffrial bodies, as plants 
and animals; thus wil&illy laying the foundation of the 
groffed fuperffition and idolatry. 

How little the befotted Greeks had to fay for them- 
felves on this head, and how ignorant indeed they were 
of their own religious rites, has been remarked already* 
As thefe took their gods fo fondly from the Egyptians, 
fo did the Romans theirs chiefly from them. This ap- 
pears at large in the preceding fheets. It muff be con- 
felTed at the fame time, that as fome of thefe laft refer 
the whole multitude of their divinities to the fun, the 
original objedl of idolatry, thence called the univerfal 
one (6). So did others of them to the Great Au- 
THOR.OF Nature, affirminjg; ** Jupiter to be the 
** foul of the world (7), who formed the univerfe of 
** the four elements, and fills and moves it thus coro- 
'* paftcd.'* In the tether he is Jupiter; in the air. 



(5) ^uodautem ex hctninum genere confecratos^ficutUerculem & 
ceterosy colt lexjubet, indicai omaium guii/em animos imTimtales^Cy 
fedfortium bonorumque diruJnos. De Legibus, 1. a. c. xi. 

{6) Di*uerf€ ^vjrtutesfolis ncmina DHs dederunt : unde'h to itut 
Caplenlum princtpes prodiderunt, Macrob. SatiUTi, 1. i. c. 17. 

(7; St. Auguftin dc civitate Dei, c. 11. Tottie 5. p. 42. 43. 
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Juno; in the fea, Neptune; in the lower parts of th* 
fea, Salacia; in th^ earth, Pluto; in htll, Proferpinei 
in domeftic fires, Vcfla; in the working- furnace, Vul- 
can ; in the heavenly bodies, the Sun, Moon and Stars ; 
amongfl diviners, ApoUo; in trade l^ertury ;, in Janus, 
the Beginner ; in boundaries, the Terminator ; in time, 
Saturn ; in war, Mars and Bellona ; Bacchus in the 
vintage; Ceres in the harvcft; in the woods, Diana; 
in the fciences, Minerva ; and is himfelf, in fine, the 
whole multitude of vulgar gods and goddelTtS. Thefe 
are all the one Jupiter, whether they be confidered, ac- 
cording to fbme, as parts of himfelf, or, accoiding to 
others, as his virtues and attributes. This is exadtly of 
a piece with the reafoning of Seneca ;. who afTerts that 
QoD may have names in number equal to his gifts (8). 

Notwithflanding this, we find on fome occafions, I 
even among thefe, the monftrous abfurdity of making ,\ 
new gods arrived to fuch a pitch, that temples have 
been every now and then vowed and erected by magi- 
Arates and commanders, even to creatures of their own 
Hidden imagination ; fuch as the chance of war^ or their 
own wilhes or fears had raifed. So that Pliny's obfer- 
vations (9), with fome allowance for the latitude of ex- 
predion, may feem to have been not ill-founded ; that 
the extravagance ef human pailions and affedioiis had 
made more gods than there were men. 

Yet upon the whole, the hiftory of religion is not 
fo darkened with error, but that, through all thefe 
fhades^of folly, an attentive enquirer may ftill difcern 
the difpenfations of God, from the fiift offence of man 
to this day, to have been regular and Uniterm, and di- 
refted to one great end, namely, his own luprcme glo\ 
fy in the happinefs of his creatures. 



(S) Jotuem ilium opt hn urn ac maximum rite dices &f tonantem & 
fiotorem quodjiemt beneficio ejus omniayftatorftabtlitorque eft, i?«^- 
cunque ^oles illi nomina froprie aptabis^ <vim aliquam effe^umque 
Cdtleftium ret'um continentia^ Tot appellationes ejus pojfunt ejfe^ quot 
munera, Hunc & Libentm Pattern & HercuUm, ac Mercurtum 
noftriputant. S^ia omnium parents Jit : quia 'vis ejus in'uiBafi, 
Sluia ratio penes ilium eft, ?mmeru/que, & ordof & Saentia, kc, 
De Benef. 1. 4. c. 7. S. 

(9) Nat. Hift. Lib. U. c. 7. 

Let 
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Let us therefore adore this ever-giacious Being with 
^iifiBble fmcerity. Let us acknovdedge his infinite 
mercies with a due fenfe of our own demerits : and 
beware, above all things, that we attempt not to fet 
up our own weak reafun in cppofiiion to the declared 
will and commandments of God. This has been 
the great (lumbltng-block in all ages : and from fuch 
<iemeanour confuAon of every fort, rauft neceffarily enfue* 
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WE (hall now enter into the nature of the Pagan 
fables, their religious feittiments, and the man- 
ner of their worfhip. Here we fhall find truth blended 
with error, and obfcured with fidlion, which has wrapt 
in doii|ds the mod important doctrines, fuch as the crea- 
tion of the world, the fall of man, the dedrudtron of the 
human race by a univerfal deluge, the change produced 
in nature by that great event, the origin of nature and 
moral evil, and the final reditution of all things to their 
primitive glory and fplendor. 

Notwithftanding the great corruption which had crept 
into the worfhip of all nations, we have feen that the 
men of learning and reflection generally maintained 
honourable notions of the deity, and the obligations of 
moral virtue. As the Greeks and Romans had received' 
their divinities from Phoenicia and Egypt, and by mif" I 
taking the manners, the cufloms and language of thofef' 
nations^ had made gods of the common fymbols which ii 
they employed to teach the people to honour oueGodJic 
the author of all good, to live in peace, to exprefs thel^ 
times and feafons for the performance of the commoojks 
occurrences of life, and to expedl a better flate to coQi^nib 
fo their religion became obfcured by fables, and a vf-Li|» 
4ie.ty of fidlions, which, while the vulgar under flood kp ^ 
a literal fenfe, their fages endeavoured to explain taihg 
reduce to ingenious allegories, and thereby torenderihel 
heathen worfhip confiflent with all the natural notioifli^ 
of a fupreroe Deity, the wife governor of the worldtj f - 
and by accounting for the introdu6iion of moral ^^IS "^ 
to vindicate the rules of his providence, and to jt0th ^ 
the ways of God to man. ' f £c 
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Tables ar6 indeed a very antient method of conveying 
troth, and veils of fo fine a texture as not >»holly to 
conceal the beauties that lie beneath them. " Thus," 
fays Origen (i), ** the Egyptian phiiofophers have 
«• fublime notions with regard to the divine nature, 
•* which they keep fecret, and never difcover to the 
'* people, but under the veil of fables and allegories. 
" All the Eaftern nations, the Perfians, the Indians, 
«* the Syrians, conceal fecret myftcries under their re- 
'* ligious fables. The wife men oi all nations (2) fee 
'* into the true fenfe and meaning of them, whilft the 
^* vulgar go no further than the exterior fymbol, and 
»* fee only the bark that covers them." 

This was frequently the cafe when foreign and diflant 
nations adopted what they but imperfedlly underftood. 
Allegories became obJ€dls of faith. Thus could any 
thing give a more lively idea of the ftate of retribution, 
than the ceremonies with which the Egyptians buried 
their dead. The Greeks and Romans, ftruck with the 
ideas that were fo ftrongly conveyed, took the type for 
the reality : the boat which was to convey the body to 
the place of burial, which was with the Egyptians an 
emblem of death, and was called tranquility, becaufe 
it carried over none but the jufl, was reprefcnted by 
the Greeks and Romans as a boat to carry fouls. Cer- 
berus, an hieroglyphic, carved out of wood or ftone, to 
exprefs the lamentations beflowed on the virtuous, be- 
came an animated monfter. The lake of Acheruda 
became a vifionary river of Tartarus, and was called 
Acheron. The judges that decided the merit of the 
deceafed, were reprefented as configning the fpirit to 
Ginal happioefs or mifery, and the flowery field where 
;be righteous alone were buried, into that place of joy 
vhich the elizout of the Egyptians was only defigned 
Ls a faiot reprefentation of. Yet, notwithflanding the 
kbles into which thefe myfleries were turned, this very 



(ij Origen contra c«lftim, lib. 1. p. xi. 



" Thofe who are acquainted with thefe myftcries," fay* Ifo- 
crate's, " infurc to thcinfelves very pleafing hopes againft the hour 
•« of death, and which extend to a whole eternity." M Thefe myl- 
" terle?,'' fays Epiftetus, <* were eftabliihcd by the antients, to re- 
^ gulate the lives of men, and to baniih diforders from the wodd;' 
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important truth was ftill conveyed, that there would be 
a ftate of judgment, in which the virtuous would be re- 
warded, and the vicious punifhcd. The very prayer, 
or form of abfoUition, which was given by the Egyp- 
tian priefts to the relations of the deceafed, contained 
a ufeful leflbn to the living, as it exhibhed a concife 
iyftem of thofe morals which were to entitle them to 
the cUvhie favour, and to a decent burial in the plains, 
on the confines of the lake Acherufia. This prayer 
was prefeivcd by Porphyry, who copied it from Eu- 
phantes, whofe works are now loft, and is as follows : 
** O fun; thou firil divinity! and ye ctleflial gods who 
*• gave life to man ! vouchfafe to receive me this day 
** into your holy tabernacles. I have endeavoured, to 
'*• the bell of my power, to render my Hfe agreeable to 
•• you; I have behaved with the higheft veneration to- 
'* wards tbe gods, with whom I was .acquainted in my 
^* infancy; I have never failed in my duty to thofe who 
** brought me into being, nor in natural affection to 
** the womb that bore me. My hands aie pure from 
** my neighbour's blood ; I have maintained an invio- 
" lable regard to truth and fidelity; and may I not 
** appear to- the filence of mankind, who have nothing 
** to lay to my charge^ as a fure and certain teftimcny 
•* of rtiy integrity? If,, however, any perfonal and fe- 
** cret fault has cfcaped me, and 1 have offended in • 
•* eating or in driking, let thefe entrails bear all the / 
•• blame." Here the entrails of the'deceafed were pro- J 
*duced by the relations, and immediately thrown into^ei 
the lake* ik 

But however ufeful thefe ceremonies might be, as |ri 
pradlifed amongft the Egyptians, yet being confidered k 
as realities by the Greeks, and rendered more ridiculous Cj] 
by the abfurdity of their fables, it is no wonder that lir 
they loft their efficacy, and became, as JuVenal informs k 
us, difbelieved even by their children. ^ i^ 

But it is not at all flriinge, that this (hould be th« ^n 
cafe with the Greeks, when the Egyptians themfelies \^ 
were fallen into idolatry, and tho/e fimple emblems ^ 
once fo well known to this people, were become the 
medium of their prayers and adorations. Every tbioj 
liad an air of myftery^ and thefe myfteries were undcr- 

ftooi 
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fit)od by none but the priefls, or thofef to whom they 
were pleafed to explain them, which was always done 
under the feal of fecrecy. The vulgar were fuffered to 
continue in their errors, fince it might have been dan- 
gerous even for their priefls to atteinpt to open their 
eyes, and to reduce their woiftiip to their (impliciiy of 
the antient pradlice. 

Nothing has ever contributed moie to difguifc the 
truth, and to corrupt the worfliip of the Greeks and 
Romans, than the muhitnde of fi6tions introduced by 
their poets. It is this that has principally occaiioned 
that jumble of inrages, that indecorum in chara£tcrs, 
and that abfurdity in their fiQions, which ace fo juftly 
condemned by their wifeft {^ilofophers. 
. It is the providence of poetry to change the face of 
nature, to give life and adlivity to jfianimate beings, 
fubflance and form to thought ; to deify the pailions, 
and to create a world of its own. The poet is not 
bound by the fame laws as other men ; he ha« a power 
that enables him to create and deilroy at pleafure, and 
with the fame eafe he forms gods (3), heroes, men^ and 
itionflers. He makes quick tranfstions from reality to 
fi^on; from fidion to reality, and from thofe gods 
which he believes to thofe of his own creating: and 
from hence arifes a principal fource of that ,confu(ion 
which h'as given fuch different interpretations to, and 
which renders it fo difficult to explain the antient my- 
thology. The Greek aud Roman poets have almoft 
always preferred the marvelous and the fparkling to the 
(impHcity of naked truth. If a princefs died of 
grief for the lofs of her hufcand or her child, (he was 
:kanged into a rock or fountain; indead of faying that 
3ephalus rofe with the fun, Aurora mufl. be. in love 
fuith the youth, >andi force I him abroad. Ta reprefent; 
he long life ofJoalus, the goddefs of .health muft re- 
icw his age. Inftead of faying that End^^mion ftuditd 
yn the mountains of Caria the courfe of the moon, 
:hey tell us, that he had there an interview with Diana; 
iiid that hdr. Haying with, her <gallant was the caufe of 



(%) The anient heroes were fuppofcd to be a middle kind of 
beinc?» that partook both of the nature of gods and men. 
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•ecUples : but as thefe amours coukl not^ laft for ever^ 
they were obliged to it>vent a new fable, to account for 
them another -way, and therefoFe they feigned that fonic 
ibrcerefs of Thcflaly, by her -enchantments, drew down 
the moon to the earth. To account for the perpetual 
verdure of the laurel, they talked of the amours of 
Apollo ffnd (4) Daphne. To exprefs the agility - ard 
fwiftncls of Periclymnus, they affirmed that he was able 
to'afTume all fhapes, and at laft turned himfelf into an 
'eagle. Amphion, by his oratory, prevailed on a bar- 
barous people to build a city, and to dwell in (bcietf ;^ 
he Is therefore faid to raife up the walls of Thebes by 
the found of his lyre, and Orpheus to charm the lions 
and timers, and to move the rocKs and trees by his har«^ 
mony; becaufe nothing could withftand his perfuafion, 
or refift the force of his eloquence. 

Who would imagine that by the wings of Dedalos 
and I>carus, were fignified a ftiip under fail? That all 
the changes of Achelous were only frequent inunda- 
tions i That by the combat of Hercules with the god 
of that river^ was only meant a bank that wasraifedto 
prevent its overflowing? That Hercules encountering 
the hydra of Lerna, figniBed no more than a man's 
draining a mar(hy country ; or th?t Hercules iepar^ting 
with his hands the two mountains Calpe and Abyla, 
when the ocean ru(hed in with violence, and found a 
pafTage into the Mediterranean, meant no more, per- 
haps, than that, in the time of one Hercules, the ocean, ' 
by the afliftance of an earthquake, broke a neck (li / 
land, and formed the ftraits of Gibraltar ? Or that the L 
fBbl6 of Pafiphae contains nothing but an intrigue of L 
the queen of Crete whh a captain named Taurus ? h 

Who could believe that Scylla and Charybdis were |' 
only two dangerous rocks near the iiland - of Sicily, 
frequently fiatal to mariners ? That the frightful monger 
which ravaged the plains of Troy, was the inundations | 
of the fea; or that Hefione's being expofed to thb |^ 
mpnfler, meant no more than that Hie was to be giveo 
to him who put a flop to thefe inundations ? 



(4.) The laurel ww ca\\td\>^ \ht Greeks Paphne. 

^ ' Thns 
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Thus what Homer and Virgil afciibe to Minerva, is 
to be attributed to prudence and good condudi. It is 
no longer the exhalations that produce thunder, but 
}opiter armed to affright mortals. If a mariner per* 
ceives a rifing ftorm, it 19 angry Neptune fwelling the 
waves. Echo ceafes to be a mere found, and becomes 
a nymph bewailing the lofs of her Narciffus. 

Thus by the cloud with which Minerva concealed 
Ulyffcs, is meant the darknefs of the night, which fuf- 
fered him to enter the town of the Phoeacians without 
being difcovered ; and when Priam is conducted by 
Mercury into the tent of Achilles, we are only to un- 
derftand, that he fet out to obtain Heftor's body in the 
dark, with a prefent to appeafe h's anger. If the de- 
lights of the country of the Lotophagi detain the com« 
pantons of Ulyfles, we are told by Homer, that the 
fruits of that illand made thofe who tafted them lofe all 
remembrance of their families, or their native country. 
This is an ingenious fiftion intended to convey this 
importaitt truth, that the love of pleafure debauches the 
mind, and baniflies from the heart every laudable affec- 
tion. If they loiter at the court of Circe, and abandon 
themfelves to riot and debauchery, this pretended for* 
cerefs, with great elegance and ^rength of exprefTion, 
is faid to turn them into fwine. 

If the poet, fays La6^an'ius, found it for bis intcrefl 
to flatter or confole a prince for the lols of his fon, it 
was but g'ving him a place amongff the flars. Shep- 
herds were all faryrs or fauns ; fiiepherdeffes, nymphs 
or naide : ; fhips, flying horfes, men on horfeback^ 
centaurs; every lewd woman was a fyren or a harpy; 
oranges were apples of gold ; and arrows and darts, 
lightning and bolts of thunder. 

Rivers and fountains had their tutelary deities, and 
fometimes were reprefcnted as dtities themfelves ; the 
uniting their dreams was called marriage, and brooks 
and canals were their children. If they would fpeak of 
ihc rainbow, that too muft be a goddefs dreffed in the 
richeft colours ; and as they were at a lofs to accoimt 
for the produdioa of this phasnomenon, it was called 
the daughter of Thaumas, a poetical perfonage, whofe 
name fignifles wonderful. 

L 3 Sometimes 
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■ Soii^ctimes a concern for the honour of the hdifS 
became the fource of fables. If a princefs proved toa 
frail to withftand the attempts of her lover; hc?r flat- 
terer, to fcreen her reputation, immediately called in 
the afTiftance of fbme enamoured god : this was eafily 
believed by the ignorant vulgar ; for they could fuppole 
none but a divine peifon could prefume to attempt one 
of her rank. Thus her reputation was unfullieii, and, 
inftead of becoming infamous, (he was honoured, and 
the hulband partook of her glory. Nor are the flories 
of Rhea Sylvia (5), the mother of Rhemus and Ro- 
mulus, and of Paulina (6), the o«ly inilances to be 
found in hiRory of the credulity of hujbands and pa- 
rents. From this Iburce, and corruption of the prieib, 
were derived .many of the fa})les relating to the amours 
of the gods. 

At other tiroes, tl*e ftraogeft transformations fprung 
only from a flijnilicude Qf names, and con{iil;:d in a play 
ot words ; the Cygnus was transformed into a fWan ; 
Picus, into a woodpecker ;. Hie rafe, into a fpar*haiyk; 
the Cercopes. into monkies; and Alopis, into a fox. 

The anticrnt opinion, that the world was fbrmed from 
that Chaos, or a confufed concouife of matter, which 
Hefiod calls the father of the gods, probably had it) rife 
from a literal interpretation of the beginning of that 
fublime defcription, which Mofes gives us of the crea* 
tion (y)i where, before the formation of any part of 
the univerfe, it is faid, Thi ianh <U'as without firm, hmJ . 
'voi^, and darkn^fs nuas upon the fact of tbt dnp\ as the J 

(5) Her uncle Amulius having found means to get into her 
apaitments, Numitor, her father, fpread a report, that thetwinsL 
of which fhe was delivered proceeaed from the embi-aces of dic 
god of war. Dion.de Halx. Ant. Rom. Lib. I, Tit. Liv, Lib. I. 

(6) A young Roman knight, called Mundus, falling in love 
with Paulina, and findncj all his endeavours to conquer her virtue 
prove fruitlefs, corrupted the prierts of Anubis, who perfiiaded her 
to believe that the god was fti-uck with her beauty, on which the 
was that very night led by her huftand to the temple. A few days 
after, feeing Mundus, whom flic happened accidentally to mcer, 
he let her into the I'ecret; Paulina, enragred and filled vi-ith indig- 
nation, caiTied her complaint before Til^iiius, who oa\lcred the 
ftatue of Anubis to be thrown into the Tiber, his priells to be 
burnt alive, and Mundus to be fent into exile. 

H) Gen. i. 2. 

^^^ laMcr 
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latter pirt of the verfe, where the fpirit of God is le- 
prc^nted as moving or bo've'^ing over the ivaters, might 
give the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Chaldeans, the 
PerfiaiTS, and the Indian*?, the idei which they tuean to 
exprefs when they talk of the egg of the worlds 

But it was not fiifficient for Htri<)d to make a god of 
Chaos, to defcr.be the order that fprang from this 
confufton ; Chaos muft have an offspring, and there* 
fore, inftead of fiying like Mofcs, that darknefs was 
upon the face of the deep, he fays Chaos brought forth 
Gloominefs and Night ; an 1, to continue the genea- 
logy, inftead of fa/ing with the inJ'pired writer, God 
dt*uidtd the Ight frbtn ths darknefs ^ be exprtfiVs fo.Tielhmg 
Uke the fame idea, by adding, that from Night fprang 
Air ai>d Day. Mofes fays, that God ordered the dry land 
to apptar^ and created the firmatnent njohich he called hea^ven ; 
Hefiod fays, that the Earth begat Heaven, the high 
Mountains, and the Caves. He then informs us of tne 
origin of the Ocean, who was the father of Springs and 
Rivers, of the birth of the San and Moon, and feveral 
other gods of the like kind. 

It \% very evident, that this whole account is nothing 
ipore than an allegorical hiflory of the formation of alt 
things, in which the various parts of nature are perfo- 
nated; but the hand of the great archited is wanting. 
Ovid treats this fubjed in a more intelligible manner, and 
with gieat beauty mtroduces the creator, whom he calls 
God, or nature, forming the various parts with the 
utmofl: regularity and order. But in nothing does he 
come fo near to Mofts, as in the account he gives of 
the format i.>n of man, which, as well as Mofes, he 
makes the lall wgrk of the creation, and introduces 
Prometheus, or council, forming him of clay, in the. 
ioaage of the gods. 

A creature of a mere exalted ktnd^ 
Was ixtantingyety and then ivas man dfjign'*d\ 
Confcious of thought^ of more capacious breafl^ 
For empire formed ^ and fit to rule the reft (8). 



(8) Ovid, Lib. i. 



From 
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From this iiitrodu£lion it will not admit of a doubt, 
but that Ovid undciftood the ftory of Prometheus in 
the literal fenfe. And as to the circuroftance which he 
omits, of his taking • fire from heaven to animate the 
lumpifh form; whar is ihis^ fays a modern author, but 
God*s breathing into his noflrils the breath of life ? 

And here it cannot be improper to mention a fable, 
which Plato puts into the mouth of Arif^ophanes (9): 
•' The gods," fays he, '* formed man at firft of a round 
** figure, with two bodies, two faces, four legs, four 
*• fett, and both fcxfs, Thefe men were of luch ex- 
" traordinary ftrcngrh, that they rcfolvcd to make 
•* war upop the gods : Jupiter incenfcd at this enter- 
*' prize, would have deitroved them as he had done 
** the giants ; but feeing that by this means he muft 
** have deflroyed the whole human race, he contented 
" hinifelf with dividing them afundtr ; and, at the fame 
•* time, ordered Apollo to flreich over the bread, and 
** other pans of the body, the (kin, as it is at prcfcnt. 
** Thefe two parts of the body thus disjoined, want to 
•* be re- united; and this is the origin of love." 

Ovid mentions only the formation of man, without 
taking the lead notice of Eve, in which he evidently 
copies the account given us by Mofes, who omits mea- 
• tioning this in his general hiflory of the creation. And 
the hint of this fable was probably taken from this 
circumftance, where the fcripture fays (i). Gold created 
man J and then adds, male and female created be tbem.^ 
and the circumftance of thtir being cut afunder, the 
ciofing up the fiefh, and the reafon given for conjugal 
love, from Eve's being made of a rib taken out of 
Adam's fide, and his faying upon this. She is bone of mf 
kone^ eutd fltjh of my fi'ftj ; therefore Jball a man lea-ut bis 
father and mothtr^ and cleave unto bis luife (2). 

Hence it feems at leafi piobable, that the writings of 
Mofes were not unknown to the Greeks, which hiakes 
it the more likely, that thefe writings, Ojr a more an- 
cient tradition, gave rife to the different reprefentatiqns 
the Pagans have given us of an original ftate of inno> 



^9) Plato in his Banquet. (1) Geju i. 27. 

(2) Gen, ii. ai, as, a3> ^4^ >i 

cence 
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ctnce, which was an objedl of faith amongfl all civilized 
nations. This has been painted in the mod beautiful co- 
lours, by the heathen poets» under the diflinflion of the 
golden age, or the reign of Saturn. 

In feveral things^ indeed, both Mofes and the heathen 
phtlolbphers agree; the|^ equally aiferf, that man was 
created in a (late of innocence, and confequently in a Aate 
of happinefs, but that debafing his nature, and aliena- 
ting himfelf from God, he became guilty, fubjedt to pain, 
difeafes, and death, and to all thofe afHidioDS which are . 
neceflary to awaken his mind, and to call him to bis du- 
ly : that we are ilrangers here, that this is a fiate of tri- 
al, and that it is as much our interefl as duty to fit our- 
felves, by a courfe of virtue and piety, for a nobler and 
more exalted (late of exigence. The Egyptians (3) and 
Perfians (4) had other fchemes, wherein the fame impor- 
tant truths were conveyed, though, according to the ge- 
nius of thofe countries, they were wrapped up in allego- 
ries. Plutarch has given us his feniiments on the fame 
fubjeA, and they are too jud and rational to be omitted. 
*• The. world, at its birth, fays he,. (5) received from its 
*' creator ail that is good ; whatever it has at prefent, 
** t^hat^an be called wicked or unhappy, is an indifpofi- 
** tion foreign to its nature. God cannot be the caufe of 
•• evil, becaufe he is fovereignly good : matter cannot be 
•* the caufe of evil, becaufe it has no adtive force; but* 
** evil comes from a third principle, neither fo perfed as^ 
•*. God, nor fo imperfed as matter." 



' (^ The Eg}rprtiati8 derive the fource of natural and moral evil . 
froiD a vwckedlpirit whom they call Typhon. 

(4) The Pcrljans deduce the origin of all the diforder and wick- 
edoel's in the world fifom evil fpirits, the chief of whom they call 
Ahrim or Arimanius. Light, fay they, can produce nothing but : 
li^ht, and can, never be the origin of evil : it produced feveral be- 
ings, all of them fpirituai, hinrilnous and powerful ; but Arima- 
nius, their chief, liad an evil thought coiitrary to the light : he 
■dotibtedy and by that doubting became dark ; and from hence pro- 
ceeded whatever is contrary to the light. They alfo tell us, that 
fheie will come a time when Arimanius fhall be completely de- 
ftn^ed, when the earth wilt change its form, and when all man- 
kind' ftiail enJ9y the fame life, Jang[uage and government. See Dr* . 
Hyde's ancient religion of the Pernans. 

(5) Plutarch de Anim. form. p. ioi5« 

ii 5 The 
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The notion of guardian angels has been contended foJ 
by many Chriftians, who allcdge feveral palTages of fcrip- 
ture, that fecm to favour this doftrint-, w|;iile others have 
turned all ihat has been fatd of ihefe Genii into allegory; 
and allerf, that by the two daemons, the one good, and 
the 01 her bad, aie meant the influences of confcience, and 
the ftrcngth of appetite. 

It is very evident, however, that the Greeks had an i- 
dea of^ thefc beings, and that their exigence was general- 
ly believed. Hence, according lo Plutarch, came their 
fables of the Titans and Giants, and the engagements of 
Python again/l Apollo; which have fo near a refemblance 
to the fiaions of Ofiris and Typhon. Thefe were be- 
ings fuperior to men, and yet compofcd of a fpiritual and 
torporcal nature ; and confequently capable of animal 
pieafurcs and pains. The fidions relating to the giants, 
in Mr. Banier's opinion (6 J, took their rife from a paf- 
iage in GeneHs ; where, it is faid, that the (7) fons of 
God, whom the antients fuppnfed to be guardian angels, 
became enamoured with the daughters ot men, and that 
their children were mighty men, or giants, the word in 
the original fignifying either giants, or men become mon- 
ftroiis by their crimes ; their heads, inftead of their guilt, 
were faid to reach to the clouds, while the wickedncfs ot 
their lives might not improperly be termed fighting a- 
gainft God, and daring the thunder of heaven. But 
howevei* this be, it will hardly be doubted, but that this 
pafl'ige might give rife to the amours of the gods and 
goddcfles, and their vaiious intigucs. with mortals. As 
tne frequent appearance of real angels to the patriarchs, 
and the hofpiiable reception they met with under the dif- 
guife of travellers, might give room for the poets to 
form, upon the fame plan, the talcs of Baucis and Phile- 
mon, and to contraft that beautiful pidure of humble con- 
tent, and of the peace that blelTes the homely cottages of 
the innocent and good, with the flory of Lycaon ; who 



(6) Banier, vol. I. lai, 124. 

(7J Gen. vi. a. By the Ions of God, is here undoubtedly meant 
■elcendants of Scth, who had probably this title given tbeoi 
•uifli them from the defcendants of Cain, who were callol 
»f men. ... . , ^ 

wanting 
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wanting humanity, and being of a favage inhofpttable 
temper, is, with great propriety, faid to change his form 
into one more luitable to the difpofition ot his mind. 
The moral of this fable is, that humanity is the charac« 
teriiUc of man ; and that a cruel foul in a human body is 
only a wolf in difguife. 

It is certain, that the traditions relating^ to the univer- 
fal deluge, have been found in almoil all nations; and 
though the deluge of Deucalion (hould not appear to be 
. the fdiTie as that of Noah, it cannot be doubted, but 
that fome circumftances have been borrowed from No- 
ah*s hiftory, and that thefe are the moft ftriking parts of 
the dcfcription. Lucian, fpcaking of the antient people 
of Syria, the country where the deluge of Deucalion is 
fuppofed to have happened, fays (8) that ** The Greeks 
** aflert in their fables, that the firft men, ■ being of an 
** infolent and cruel difpofition, inhuman, inheritable, 
•* and regardlefs of their faith, were all deflroycd by 
. •* a deluge ; the earth (9 ) pouring forth vafl dreams of 
** water, fwelled the rivers, which, together with the 
^* rains, made the fea rife above its banks, and overflow 
. ** the land, fo that all was laid under water : that Deu- 
. ** calion alone faved himfelf and family in an ark, and 
*^ two of each kind of wild and tame animals, who, lo- 
** fing their animofiry, entered into it of their own ac* 
*' cord: that thus Deucalion floated on the waters till 
** they became afTuaged, and then repaired the human 
•' race." 

We are alfo informed, that this vefTel refled on a high 
mountain ; and Plutarch even mentions the dove, and A- 
bydenus fpcaks of a certain fowl being let out of the ark, 
which, finding no place of reft, returned twice into the 
vef&l. We are told too, that Deucalion, a perfbn ^f 
UriSL piety and virtue, offered facriBce to Jupiter the &• 
viour. Thus the facred writings inform us, that Noah 
offered facrifices of clean beails,' in token of gratitude to 
God, for having, gracioufly prei'erved both him and his fa» 
mily. 



(8) DeDea Syria. 

(9) The fame thought is exprelTed by Mofes^, who .fays, T&e 
Jhuntains of the great- deep nvere broken up* 

Thus 
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Thus it appears, that idolatry and fables being once fet 
on foot, the people, who HWi retained confufed ideas of 
foine antient truths, or the moil remarkable particulars 
of fome pid tranladions, adapted them to the prefcot 
mode of thinking, or applied them to fuch fables as icem- 
ed to have any relation thereto. By this means truth and 
falfehood ivere blended together ; and thus it happens, 
that we frequently find fome traces of hiftor^ intermingled 
with the moft ridiculous fid^ions, and remarkable tranf- 
adliotis fometimes pretty exaftly related, tho' at the fame 
time conft)unded with the groflefl abfurdities. 

It is very evident, that" the divifion of time into fevcn 
days, could only be a tradition conftantly preferved, and 
handed down from the^ inofl early ages. This appears to 
be the molt antient method of reckoning time, dnce it 
was very early obferved by the Egyptians. But of this we 
have faid enoueh in the preceding diifertation, to which 
it properly be£nga. 

It appears from the account ^e have given of the theo- 
logy of the antients, that the Egyptians, Greeks- .and 
Romans worlhipped only one Almighty, independam Be- 
ing, the Father of gods and men, with a fupreme adora- 
tion ; and that the feveral fuperior deities publickly f/or- 
ihipped, were only different names or attributes of the 
fame Gods. This is aflerted not only by feveral of the 
Pagans, but even by St. Auftin. Whether this diAindlion was 
maintained by the bulk ^f the people amongft the Greeks 
and Romans, is not fo eafy to determine ; it is probablV, 
that they might imagine them diftin^ beings, fubordinate 
to tlie fupreme. Hoivever, there were others univerfally 
allowed to be of an inferior clafs, and thefe were the na- 
tional and tutelary deities, among which laft number we 
may reckon the good daemons, or houfhold gods, which 
the Romans upon CQnquering any nation or city, invited 
to take up their refidence amongft them. Thefe were 
undoubtedly worihipped with an infeiior kind of adon- 
tion. Since the St(»c and Epicurean philofopKers/who 
allowed thtir exiftence, believed them to be mortal, and 
that they were to perifh in the general coiiilagration, in 
which they imagined t"he world was to be dedroyed by 
fire. To this Pliny alludes, when defcribing the dark- 
Aefs and horror that attecided the eruptbn of Vefuvius, 

he 
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he fays, that fome were lifting up their hands to the gods; 
but that the greater part imagined, that the laft and eter- 
nal night was come, which was to deftroy both the gods 
and the world together. 

This diftinAion may be juftified by the united teftimo- 
ny of the antients ; and indeed it in a great meafure re- 
moves the abfurdity of their continually introducing what 
were called new gods; that is new mediators, and new 
methods or ceremonials to be added,- on particular occa- 
fions, to the antient worlhip. 

The idolatry of the Pagans, did not confift in paying 
a direA adoration to the ftatues, but in making them the 
( i) medium of worfhip; and therefore, whether the fe- 
veral deities were reckoned to be inferior beings, or only 
different names or attributes of one fupreme ; yet their 
iymbols, the fun, moon, and ftars, or the ftatues erect- 
ed to the honour of their gods, were never (except a- 
mongil the loweft and mod ignorant of people) acknow- 
ledg^ as the ultimate objedls of worihip. In thefe fta- 
tues, however, the deity was fuppofed to refide in a pe- 
culiar manner. 

But even this was not always the cafe ; it is very evi- 
dent, that the flatues eredted to the pafTions, the virtues. 



(1) The folly of reprefenting the infinite and omniprefent fpirit, 
by a fenfible image, is obvious from a very fmall degree of re- 
flexion ; and from hence arifes the crime of idolati-y, or reppe- 
fenting him by the works of nature, or thofe of mens hands, as 
it is a degradation of the deity, and an affront to the Being, whofe 
' glorious elTence is unlimited and unconfined j from hence pro- 
ceeds that cjcclamation of the prophet, JVbereunto Jball ye liken 
fHeyJmth the Lwdy &c, 

when the Ifiaelites made the solden calf, and cried out, Tit/j 
is the God that brought us out of tbi land of Egypt, they muft be 
^ppofed to mean, This reprejents the God that brought us out of 
the land of Egypt. They nad lately left a country lond of fym- 
bols, where tncy had been uled to (ec one thing rcprelentcd by a- 
nother ; and the fun, the moft glorious image of the deity, when 
he enters into Taurus, rcprefented by a bull. Had they been fo ftu- 
' pid as to imagine this calf, which they had juft made,, to be the 
god of their fathers : the god that had wrought fo many miracles 
tor them, even 'before they had given him exiftence ; their folly 
.would be entirely inconfiftent with the rational nature of man, and 
they muft have been abfolutely incapable both of moral and civil 
government, and could only oe accounted idiots or madmen. 
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CONTAINING 



An Accoant of the varioos Methods of Divination by Af- 
frology. Prodigies, Magic, Augury, the Aufpices and 
Grades ; with a (hort Account of Altars, facred Groves 
and Sacrifices, Piieds and Temples. 



I. Of Astrology. 

ASTROLOGY was doubtlefs the firft method of di- 
vination, and probably prepared the mind of mad 
for the other, no lefs abfurd, ways of fearching into fu« 
turity 5 and therefore a fljort view' of the rife or thiis pre- 
tended fcience cannot be improper in this place, efpecial- 
ly as the hiftory of thefe abfurdities is the beft method of 
confuting them. And indeed, as this treatife is chiefly 
defigned for the improvement of youth, nothing can be 
of greater fervice to them than to render them able to 
trace the origin of thofb pretended fciences, fome of 
which have even flill an influence on many weak and ig- 
norant minds. But to proceed. 

The Egyptians becoming ignorant of the afironomical 
hieroglyphics, by degrees^ looked upon the names of the 
figns, as expreiling certain powers with which they were 
inveHed, and as indications of their feveral offices. 
The Sun,^ on account of its fplendor and enliven- 
ing influence, was imagined to be the great mover of 
nature ; the Moon had the fecond rank of ]>owers, 
and each fign and conflellatipn a certain (hare in the 
government of the world ; the Ram had a ftrong in« 
^uence over the young of the flocks and herds ^ the 
Ballance could infpire nothing but inclinations to good 
4>rdtr and judicej and the- Scorpion e^icite only evil 

dif' 
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dirpofuions : and, in fhort, that each fign produced the 
good or evii inticnated by its name. Tlius, if the child 
happened to be born at the inftant when the firft ftar of 
the Ram rofe above the Horizon, (when, in order to 
give this nonfenfe the air of a fcience, the ftar was 
fuppofed to have its greateft influence) tie would be rich 
in cattle ; and that he who Ihoiild enter the world under 
the Crab, fhould meet with nothing but difappointment, 
and all his affairs (liould go backwards and downwards* 
The people were to be happy whofe king entered the 
world under the fign Libra ; but completely wretched if 
he ihould light under the horrid dgn Scorpion : the per- 
fons born under Capricorn, efpecially if the fun at the 
fame time afcended the Horizon, were fure to meet with 
fuccefs, and to rife upwards like the wild goat, and the 
fpn which then afcends for fix months together ; the 
Lion was to produce heroes ; and the virgin with her 
ear of corn to infpire chaftity, and to unite virtue and 
abundance. Could any thing be more extravagant and 
ridiculous ! ** This way of arguing," fays an ingenious 
modern author, *' is nearly like that of a man, who 
*' ihould imagine, that, in order to have good wine in 
•* his cellar, he need do no more than hang a good 
*• cork at the door." 

T he cafe was exadlly the fame with refpcft to the pla- 
nets^ whofe influence is only founded on the wild fuppo- 
fition of their being the habitation of the pretended dei- 
ties, whofe names they bear, and the fabulous characters 
the poets have given them. 

Thus to Saturn they gave languid and even deftru£live 
influences, for no other reafon, but becaufe they had beea 
pleafed to make this planet the refidence of Saturn, who 
was painted with grey hairs and a fcythe. 

To Jupiter they gave the power of beftowing crowns, 
and diflributing long life, wealth and grandeur, itieerly 
becaufe it bears the i»ame of the father of life. 

Mars was fuppofed to infpire a ftrong inclination for 
war, becaufe it was believed to be the reddence of ttie 
God of War. 

Venus had the power of rendering men voluptuous 
ind fond of plcafure, becaufe, they had been pleafed to 

give 
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give it the name of one, who, by fome, was thought to 

be the nnother of pleafure. 

Mercury, though almoft always invifible, would never 
have been thought to fuperiniend the profptrity of ftares, 
and the affairs of wit awd coiinierce, had not men, 
without the leafl reafon, given it the name of one who was 
fuppoftd to be the inventor of civil polity. 

According to the aftrologers, the power of the afcend- 
ing planet is greatly increafed by that of an afcending 
fi^Mi ; then the benign influences are all united and fall 
together on the head of all the happy infants which at 
that mnmcnt enter the world (i) ; yet can any thing be 
more contrary to experience, which iliews us, that the 
charadUrs and events produced by pcrfons born under the 
fame afpift of the ftars, are Co far from being alike, that 
they are dirt.6lly oppofite. 

Thus it is evident, that aftrology is built upon no- 
principles, that it is founded on ^bles, and on influ- 
ences void of reality. Yet abfurd as it is, and ever wts, 
it obtained credit, and the more it fpread, the greater 
injury was done to the <:aure of virtue. Inflead of thiQi 
exercife of prudence and wife precaution, it fub^tuM 
fuperftitious forms and childifh pradices, it enervated 
the courage of the brave by apprehenfions grounded oa 



c 



(i) '* What compleats the ridicule, fays the Abbe la Pluche, tq ii 
*' whom we are obliged for thefe judicious obfervations, is. that 
*' what aftronomei*s call the firft degree of the Ram, the BalancCi 
** or of Sagitarius, is no longer the firft fign, which gives fruit- 
** fulnefs o the flocks, infpires men with a love of fuftice, or forms 
** tjie hero. It has beeia found that all the celeftial figns have, by 
** little, receded from the vernal Equinox, and drawn back, to 
** the caft : notwithftanding thr?, the point of the zodiac that cuts 
•* the equator is ftiil called the firft degree of the Ram, thowgh the 
** f.rft ftar of the ram be thirty degrees beyond it, and- aul tht 
*• other figns in the fame proportion. When theretore any one is. 
** faid to be born under the firft degree of the Ram, it was in 
'* reality one of the degrees of Pifces that then came above the hor 
" rizon ; and when another is faid to be born with a royal foul, 
** and heroic difpofitions, becaufe at his biith the planet J^P^^*'' 
" aCcended the horizon, in conjunction with the firft Golt of Sagi. 
** tary j Jupiter was indetd rt that time in conjunftion with a iSr 
** thirty degrees jeallward of Sagitary, and in good truth it was 
** the pernicious Scorpion that prefided at the birth of this happy, 
*^ this incomparable child." Abbe Pluche's Hiftory of the Hea« 
vea^, VoK I. p. 25 <. 

nuns 
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'pnns and quibbles, and encouraged the wicked, by mak- 
ing them lay to the charge of a planet thofc evils which 
only proceeded from their own depravity. 

But nor content with thefe abfurditits, which d«ftroy- 
ed the very idea of liberty, they afferted that thefe ftnrs, 
vhich had not the le;iil conned^ion with mankind, go- 
verned all the parts of the human body (2), and ridicu- 
loufly affirmed, that the ram prefided over the head ; 
the bull over the gullet ; the twins over the breaft ; the 
icorpion over the entrails ; the fifties over the feet, &c. 
By this means they pretended to account for the vari- 
ous diforders of the body ; which was fuppcfed to be in 
a good or bad difpofi^ion, according to the different af- 
petls of thefe figns. To rnention only one inltance; 
they pretended that great caution ought to be ufed in 
taking a medicine under Tauus, or the Bull, becaufe as 
this animal chews his cud, the peifon would not be able 
10 keep it in his ftomach. 

Nay, the influence of the planets were extended to 
the Jbowels of the earth, where they were fuppofed to 
prodt^ce metals. From hence it appears, that when 
fuperflitlon ai>d folly are once on foot, there is no fetting 
bounds, to their progrefs. Gold> to be fure, mufl be 
the produflion of the fun, and the conformity in point 
of colour, brigh'nefs, and value, was a fenfible proof of 
ir. By the fame way of reafoning, the moon produced 
all the filvcr to which it was related by colour; Mars 
all the iron, which ought to be the favouiice metal of 
the God of War; Venus picfidtd over copper, which 
Ihe might well bj fuppofed to produce, fince it was found 

(z) Each hour of the day had alfo one ; th3 niiinher feven, as 
l^eing that of the phnets, becanie of mighty confcquence. The 
ievcn days in the week, a period of time niuided down by tradi- 
tion, happened to corrcfpond with the number of the planets 5 and 
theit:fore thjy gave the name of a plr.net to each d:iy; and from 
thence fome days in the week were confiJered as more fortunate 
or unlucky ij^an the rett: and hence ftven times feven, cnlicd 
the climaaerical period of hours, dnys <*r ytais, w< re thriii;ht 
extreintly dangerous, and to have a 'fnrj fifing tiYcCi on private 
perfuns, the foVtiine of piinces, and the p;overnaicnt of Ihits. 
Thus the mind of man became dirtrelTed hy imaginary evils', and 
the approach of thefe moments in themfelve'^, as hnrmlcfs as the 
reft of their lives, h-.i-s, by the Ihcngth of imagination, brought 
on the nwft fatal cfte6ls. 
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in plenty in the ifle of Cyprus, which was fuppofed 
be the fevourire refidcnce of this goddefs. By the fall 
fine way of reafoning, the other planets prefided 0¥ 
the other metals. The languid Saturn was fet over min 
of lead ; and Mercury, on account of his adivity, had t! 
fupcrintendancy of quickfilver ; while it was the provin 
of Jupiter to prefide over tin, as this was the only mel 
that was left him. 

From hence the metals obtained the names of the pi 
nets ; and from this opinion, that each planer engender 
its own peculiar metal, they at length conceived an Oj 
nion, that as one planet was more powerful than anoth< 
the metal produced by the weakefl was converted in 
another by the influence of a flronger planet. Lta 
though a real metal, and as perfed in its kind as any 
the reft, was confidered as only a half metal^ whic 
through the languid influences of old Saturn, was h 
imperfe^ ; and therefore, under the afpeft of Jupiter, 
was converted into tin ; under that of Venus, into Coppe 
and at lafl into gold, under feme particular afpe^ of tl 
fun. And from hence, at laft arofe the extravagant 0| 
nions of the alchymifts, who, with wonderful fagacit 
endeavoured to £nd out means for haflening thefe chang 
or tranfmutations, which, as they conceived, the plant 
performed too flowly ; but, »at laft, the world was cc 
vinced that the art of the alchymift was as inefFedtfal 
the influences of the planets, which, in a long fuccefli' 
of ages, had never been known to change a m?ne of Ic 
to that of tin, or any other metal. 



II. Of Prodigies. ' 

WHOEVER reads the Roman hiftonans (3), ni 
be furprifed at the number of prodigies whi 
are conftantly recorded, and which frequently filled t 
people wiih the moft dreadful apprehenfions. It m 
be confefled, that fome of thefe feem altogether fup< 



f 3) Particularly Livy, Dionyfius ef Halicarnaflus, Pliny, a 
Valcrjus Maxim us. 
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natural ; n^hile much the greater part only confifl of fome 
9f.thq uoeoinmoa produdions of nature, which fuperilt- 
ten.l^ways attributed to a fuperior caufe, and reprefented 
Mthe prognodication of fome impending nusfbrtunes, 
'. Of this clafs may be reckoned the appearance of two 
fyn8§ the nights illuminated by rays of light, the views 
of fighting armies, fwords and fpears darting through 
the air ; fliowers of milk, of blood, of flones, of afhes^ 
or of fire } and the bii th of monflers, of children, or 
of* beaiis who had two heads or of infants who had 
fomt. feature refemblihg thofe of the brute creation. 
Thefe were all dreadful prodigies, which filled the people 
with inexprefllble aftonifhment, and the whole Roman 
empire with an extreme perplexity ; and whatever unhappy 
event followed upon thefe, was fure to be either caufed or 
pr^ided by them. 

■■ Yet nothing is more eafy than to account for thefe 
produdtons ; which have no relation to any events that 
may happen to follow them. The appearance of two 
funs has frequently happened in England, as well as in 
<>ther places, and is only caufed by the clouds being placed 
io fuch a fituation, as to refledt the image of that lumi- 
nary; nodturnal fires, inflamed fpears, fighting armies, 
were no more than what we call the aurora borealis, 
northern lights, or inflamed vapours floating in the air; 
fliowers of flones, of alhes, or of fire, were no other than 
the.efiBe£is of the eruptions of fome volcano at a confide* 
rabie diflance ; (bowers of milk were only caufed by fome 
quality in the air condenfmg, and giving a whitifh co- 
lour to the water ; and thofe of blood are now well known 
to be only the red fpots left upon the earth, on ftones 
and the leaves of trees, by the butterflies which hatch in 
hot or fiormy weather (4), 



(^) Thi« has been fully proved by M. Reymur, in his hiflory 
of in&6ls. 
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irr. Of Magic. 

MA G I ps or the pretended art of producing, by j 
the afliftance of words and ceremonies, fuch events | 
as are above the natural power of man, was of feveral 
kinds, and chiefly confined in invoking the good ani 
benevolent, or the wicked and mifchtevous fpirits. The 
firf^, which was called Theurgia, was adapted by the 
wifeft of the Pagan world, who efleemed this as much / 
as they defpifed the latter, which they called Goetia. 
Theurgia was, by the philofophers, accounted a divine u^ 
art, which only ferved to raife the mind to higher per- ij^ 
fedlion, and to exalt the foul to a greater degree of L^ 
purity ; and they, who by means of this kiod of ma- 
gic, were imagined to arrive at what was called intu- 1^^ 
"""" - • - •- -- -- .-..--.-.-. .• ... ^^ 

pn 






ition, wherein they enjoyed an intimate intercourfe with 
the deity, were believed to be invefied with their powers i 
fo that it was imagined, that nothing was impollible for 
them to perform. 

All who made profefTion of this kind of magic afpiredifq, 
to tliis ft ate of perfedlion^ The prieft, who was of L^ 
this order, was to be a man of unblemilhed morals, and 
all who joined jvith him were bound to a ftrift purity 
of life ; they were to abftain from women, and from 
animal food ; and were forbid to defile them^lves bf 
the touch of a dead body. Nothing was to be forgot, 
in their rites and ceremonies ; the kail: omiflion or mif- 
take, rendered all their art ineffedlual : fo that this wait'^!^ 
a conftant excufe for their not performing all that wr^' 
required of them, though as their fole employment, (al 
ter having arrived to a certain degree of perfection, ' 
fafting, prayer, and the other methods of purificatj( 
was the ftudy of univerfal nature ; they might gi 
fuch ah infight into phyfical caufc^, as might enal 
them to perform actions, that might fill the ignoi 
vulgar with amazement. And it is hardly to be doi 
ed, but that this was all the knowledge that many 
them ever afpired after. In this foit of magic. Hen 
Trifiniegiftus and Zoroafter excelled : and indeed 
gained great reputation amongft the Egyptians, O 
deans, Perfians, and Indians. In times of ignoran 
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a piece of clock-work, or fome curious machine, was 
lufficiient to entitle the inventor to the works of magic ; 
and fome have even affertcd, that the Egyptian magic, 
that has been rendered fo famous by the ;|ritings of the 
antients, confifted only in difcoveries drawrrfrom the ma- 
thematics and natural philofophy, fince thofe Greek phi- 
lofbphers who travelled into Egypt in order to obtain 
a knowledge of their fctences, returned witii only a know- 
ledge of nature and religion, and fome rational ideas of 
their antient fymbols. 

. But it can hardly be doub'^ed, but that magic in its 
grofllft and mod ridiculous fenfe was pradliftd in Egypt, 
at leaft amongft fome of the vulgar, long before Pytha- 
goras or Empedocles travelled into that country. 
■ The E|yprians had been very early adcuftomed to vary 
the fignification of their fymbols, by adding to them 
ieveral plants, ears of corn, or blades of grafs, to ex-, 
prefs the different employments of hufbandry ; but un- 
derAanding no longer their meaning, nor the words that 
liad been made uie of on thefe occafions, which were 
<rqually unintelligible, the vulgar might miflake thefe 
fcr fo many myfterious pradlices obferved by their fathers; 
And hence ihcy might conceive the notion, that a con- 
Jundtion of plants, even without being made u(e of as a 
*cnredy, might be of efficacy to preferve or procure health. 
^* Of thefe, fays the Abbe Pluche, they made a collec- 
jL^ tion, and an art by which they pretended to procure 
§•* the bleffings, and provide againft the evils of life.'* 

«r the alTiflance of thefe, men even attempted to hurt 
eir enemies, and indeed the knowledge of poifonous or 
ifiil (imples, might on particular occaOons give fufficient 
Wgbt to their empty cuifes or innovations. But thefe 
Igic incantations, fo contrary to humanity, were de- 
kd and punifhed by almoft all nations, nor could 
By be tolerated in any. 

^Pliiiy> after mentioning an herb, the throwing of 
iHch into an army, it was faid, was fufRcient to put 
f^to the roiit, aiks, where was thiyherb when Rome was 
^diftrefled by the Cimbri and Teutones f Why did not 
Perfians make ufe of it when LuculKis cut their troopd 
r nieces ? 
^^ But 
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But amongfV all the incantations of magic, the moft 
folemn, as well as the moft frec^uent, was that of call- 
ing up the fpirits of the dead ; this indeed was the quin- 
teflence of their art } and the reader cannot be difpleafed 
to find this myflery unravelled. 

An aflfe^ion for the body of a perfon» who in his 
llfe-tioie was beloved, induced the firft nations to inter the 
dead in a decent manner ; and to add to this melancholy 
inftance of their efteem, thofe wifhes which had a par- 
ticular regard to their new ftate of exigence, the place 
of burialt conformable to the cuflom of characterizing 
all beloved places, or thoA diftinguiflied by a memorable 
event, was pointed^out by a large ftone or pillar raifed 
upon it. I'o this "place fomilies, and when the concern 
was general, multitudes repaired every year, where^ upon j 
this ftone, were made libations of wine, oil, honey, and | 
flour; and here they facrificed and eat in common, hav- i 
iog iirft made a trench in which they burnt the entrails | 
of the vidim, and into which the libation and the blood |i 
was made to flow. They began with thanking God for '^^ 
having given them life, and providing their neceflary 
food ; and then praifed him for the good examples tbey 
had been favoured with. From thefe melancholy rites 
were baniflicd all licentioufnefs and levity ; and whiJd | 
other cuftoms changed, thefe continued the fame. They 
roafted the flelh of the vidim they had offered, and eat 
it in common, difcourfiog on the virtues of him tbey { 
came to lament. 

All other feafls were diftinguiihed by names fuitable 
to the ceremonies that attended tnem, Thefe funeral j 
meetings were fimply called the manes, that is, the af- 
fembly. Thus the manes and the dead were words that I 
became fynonymous. In thefe meetings, they imagined I 
that they renewed their alliance with the deceafed, whO| 
they fuppofed, had (till a regard for the concerns of their] 
country and family, and who, as afledionate fpiritib| 
could do no lefs than inform thenvof whatever was neM^j 
fary for them to know. Thus themnerals of the dead weie j 
at lafl converted into methods of divination, and an inno*| 
cent inflitutlon itito one of the grofleft pieces of feUy vii 
fuperftition, 1 
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But they did not flop here ; they grew fo cxtnivaganf- 
ly credulous, as to believe that the phantom drank the 
Ubations that had been poured forth, while the relati- 
ons were feafting on the reft of the facrifice round the 
pit: and from hence became apprehenfive left .the refl 
of the dead (hould promifcuoufly throng about this 
fpot to get a fharc in the repaft they were fuppofed to 
he fo fond of, and leave nothing for the dear fpirit for 
whom the feaft was intended. They then made two 
pits or ditches, into one of which they put wine, ho** 
ney, water, and flour, to employ the generality of the 
dead ; and in the other they poured the blood of the 
vidim ; when fltling down on the brink, they kept off, 
by the light Of their fwords, the crowd of dead who 
had no concern in their affairs, while they called him 
by name^ whom they had a mitid to chear and confulr, 
and defired him to draw near (^). 

The quefHons made by the living were very intelli- 
gible; but the anfwers of the dead were hot fo eafily 
underftoody and therefore the , priefts and magicians 
made it their bufinefs to explain them. They retired 
into deep caves, where the darknefs and iilence refem- 
bled the (late of death, and there faffed and lay upon 
the ikins of the beafts they had (acrificed, and then gave 
for anfwer the dream which moff affeded them; or 
opened certain books appointed for that purpofe, and 
gave the firff fentence that offered. At other times the 
priefty or any perfon who came to confult, took care at 
liift.g<Hng out of the cave, to liffen to the firft words he 
fliould hear, and thefe were to be his anfwer. And 
though they had po relation to the bulintfs in hand, 
Ibey were turned fo many ways, and their fenfe fo vio- 
lently wreffed, that they made them fignify almoft any 
(hing they pleafed. At other times they had recourfe 
to a number of tickets, on which were fpme words or 
Merles, and thefe being thrown into an urn, the firft 
Ihat was taken out was delivered to the family. 

■^ ^ 

^'O Homer gives the fame account of thefe ceremonies, when 
Het raifes the foul of Tiiefias 5 and the fame ufages are found 
le poem of Silius Italicus. And to thefe ceremonies the fcrip- 
t freaucntly allude, when the Ifraelites are forbid to aflcmbl^ 
] higii places. 
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IV. Of AUCURY. 

THE fuperftitious fondnefs of mankind, for fearch- 
ing into futurity, has given rile to a vail variety 
of fblliesy all equally weak and extravagant. The Ro- 
mans, in particular, found out almoft innumerable wa^s 
ot divination ; all nature had a voice, and the moil 
fenfelds beingf, and mod trifling accidents, becanoe 
prefages of future events. This ^troduced ceremonies, 
founded on a miflaken knowledge of antiquity, that 
were the moil childi/h and ridiculous, and which yet 
were performed with an air of folemnity. 

Birds, on account of their fwifmefs in flying, were 
fometimes confidered by the Egyptians as the lymbols 
of the winds ; and figures of particular fpecies of fowl, i 
were fet up to denote the time when the near approach */ 
of a periodical wind was expe£^ed. From hence, be-/-^ 
fore they undertook any thing of confequence, as few- j.; 
ing, planting, or putting out to fea, it was ufuai for jr 
them to fay (6V, Let us confuh tht birds ^ meaning the <( 
figns fixed up to give them the nerefTary informations l«^ 
they then ilood in need of- Ey doing this they kncwji^ 
how to regulate their condudl ; and it frequently hap. 
pened, that when this precaution was omitted, tfiey 
had reafon to reproach themfelves for their ttegled 
From hence mankind miilaking their meaning, and re- 
taihing the phrafe, Ltt us confult the birds^ and perhaps 
hearing old ilorics repeated* of the advantages fuch and 
fuch perfons had received, by confulting them in a cri- 
tical moment, when ths periodical wind would haw/ 
ruined their affairs, they began to conceive an ppini< 
that the fowls which ikim through the air were fo mai 
meiTengers fent from the gods, to inform them of 
ture events, and to warn them againil any difaileiXMiij 
undertaking. From hence they took notice of tl 
flight, and from their different manner of flying 
iiofticated good or bad omens. The birds were iV 
ftantly grown wonderous wife, and an owl, who hi 
the light, could not pafs by the window of a fick pei 
in the night, where he was offended by the fight of 



(6) AbbePlMcWsbil^or^ oi vVit heavens, vol. L p. 041. 
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lamp or a candle, but his hooting muft be confidercd 
as prophefying, that the life of the poor man was nearly 
at an end. 

The place where thefe auguries were taken, anaicn;^fl 
the Romans, was commonly upon an eminence : thev^ 
were prohibited after the month of Auguil, becaulc 
•that was the time for the moulting of birds; nor were 
•they permitted on the wane of the moon, nor at any 
time in the afternoon, or when the air was the leail 
diflurbed by winds or clouds* 

When all the previous ceremonies were performed, 

* the augur cloathed in his robe, and holding his augural 
ftafF in his right-hand, fat down at the door of his tent, 
looked round him, then marked out the divilions of the 

i heavens with his ftaff, drew a line from eaft to weft, 

i and another from north to fouth, and then offered up 

his facrifice. A (hort prayer, the form of which may 

:: be fufficiently feen, in that offered to Jupiter,' at the^ 

; e]t:£lion of Numa Pompilius, which was as follows C 

•^•« O father Jupiter, if it be thy will, that this Numa 

■•* Pompilitis, on whofe head I have laid my hind, 

•«• ihould be king of Rome, grant that there be clear 

•* and unerring iigns, within the bounds 1 have de- 

• •♦ fcribed.'* The prayer being thus ended, the pricft 
-turned to the tight and left, and to whatever point 

the birds ditcdled their flight, in order to determine 
from thence, whether the god approved or rejeded the 
.-'choice. 

"f The veneration which the Romans entertained for 

this ceremonial of their religion, made them attend the 

«^refuU of the augury with the moft profound filence, and 

i^the affair was no fooner determined, than the augur 

"^ _ Dftcd his decifion, by faying, T/je binis approve, or 

Iftf birds difapprove it. However, notwithftanding the 

' iigury might be favourable, the enterprise was Ibme- 

" Bcs deferred, till they fancied it confirmed by anew 

Rut of all the figns which happened in the air, the 
ft infallible was that of thunder and lightning, efpe- 
)y ifit happened to be fair weather. If it came on 
rJght-hand it was a bad omen, but if on the left a 
xl-oce; btcaufe, according to Donatus, all appear- 



•nerals fent for them to the field, and -CQnl 
before they ventured to engage the enen^yj 
^men was unfavourable, they immediately d( 
their enterprlze. The facred chickens were 
coop or penn, and entmfied to the care oi 
who, on account of his ofHce, was calle< 
TThe augur, after having commanded iileiH 
the penn to be opened, and threw upon th 
handful of corn. If the chickens, inftantly 
of the penn, and pecked up the corn with 
nefs as to let fome of k fall from their beaks, 
was called Tripudium, or Tripudium Solifli 
its ftriking the earth, and was eft^rmed a 
cious omen ; but if they did not immediately 
•corn, if t-hey fiew away, if they walked by 
blinding it, or if they fcattered it abroad 
wings, it portended danger and ill fnccefs. 
fate of tlie greateft undertakings^ and even 
cicies and kingdoms, was thought to dep 
appetite of a few chickens. 

Obfervations were alfo taken from the 
finging, or hooting of crows, pies, owls. Sec 
the running of beads, as heifers, alles, u 
wolves, foxes, weefels and mice^ when the 
in uncommon places^ crofied the wav« or 
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college of augurs, at firft inftiiuted at Rome by 
us, was only compofed of three perfons, taken 
he three tribes, into which all the inhabitants of 
ry wtre divided ; but feveral others- were after- 
added, and at laft, according to a regulation of 

this college confifted of fifteen perfons, all of the 
ftindion, the elded of whom was called the ma- 
^ the collf;ge; "It was a priefthood for life, of a- 
•after indelible, which no crime or forfeiturei. 
Id efface; it was^ neceffiry that every candidate 
lid be nominated to the people by two augurs, 
t g^ve a folemn teftimony upon oath, of his dig- 

and fitnefs for that office (7'.** -^The - greateft 
tions were indeed taken in this election. ^ for as 
were inverted with fuch extraordinary privileges, 
were qualified but perfons of a bUimelefs life, 
ree from all perfonal defeats. The fenate could 
»le in no "place but wh^t they had confecrated. 
frequently occadoned ther difplacing of magt&. 

and the deferring of pilblic afTemblies; ** But 
fenate, at lafly conddering that fuch an unlimtt- 
power was capable of authorifrng a number of 
lies, decreed that they fhould not have it in their 
/er to adjourn any affembly that had been legally, 
vened (8).** , 

thing can be more aftonifhing, than to find (6 wi(e. 
)le as the Romans addicted to fuch chikliih fool* 

Scipio, Augurtus, and many others, have, with* 
ny fetal confequcnces, dfcfpifed the chickens 'at^d 
ther arts of divination : but when the generals^ 
Tied in any enterprixe, the. people laid' the whole 
: on the heedleffnefs with which they had been 
ted; and if he had entirely neglefted confulcing 

all the blame was throwt) upon him. who had 
red his own fbrccaft to that of the fowls ; while 
wlio made thefc kindi of prediaions.a fubjeft of 
|f; were accounted impious^ and propbane. Thus 
conftiued, as a puniihment from ti e gods, the 

MiddIeton*s Life of Cicero. 
Banier's Mythology, VoU I. p. 400; 

M I defeat 
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ciefeat of Clauciiijs Pulcher, who, when the facrrf 
chickens refufeil ti eat what was ftt before them, or- 
dered them to be thrown into the /ea; If they txion't eat, 
\\\\\\ he, thi-y frail drjfik. 



V. Of the Auspices. 

Y N the mofl e^rly age's of the world a fenfe of pietf, 
A and a rrgaid to decency, had introduced a cuftom of 
never facrificing to him, who gave them all their blcf- 
fmgs, any but the foundeft, the moft fat and beautiful 
victims. They were examined with the cloftll and 
moit exafl attention. This ceremonial, which doubt- 
Jtfs fprang at firfl from gratitude, and fome natural 
ide:s of fitnefs and propriety, at laft degenerated into 
tritlini* niceties and fuperilitious ceremonies. And it 
Iiaving betn once imagined, that nothing was to be 
cxptft^d from the gods, when the vidim was imperfefi» 
the iJea of perfedtion was united with abundance (rf 
trivial circuniftances. The entrails were examined wilb 
peculiar care, ai.d if the whole was without blemiiby' 
their duties were fulfilled ; and under an aflTurance that 
they had engaged the gods to be on their fide, iCjr 
cngoged in war, and in the moft hazardous undertak- 
in;;s, with fiich a confidence of fucccfs, as had the great- 
tit ttmlcncy to procure it. 

Ail the moiions of the vi£lim that was led to the altar 
becjme fo nrvany. p ophtcics. U he advanced with an 
ea.'y air in a ftraight lint, and without offering refiftance, 
if he made no extraordinary bellowing when he received 
the blow, if he did net get loofe from the pcrfbn that 
led him ro the Huighter, it was a prognoftic of an caiy 
and flfjwiiig fuccefs. 

The vidlim was knocked down, but before its belly 
was ripped open, one of the lobes of the liver was al- 
lotted to thoHi who offered the facrifice, and the other 
to ihe enemies of the Ihte. That which was neither 
blemifhcd nor withered, of a bright red, and neither 
larger nor fmaller than it ought to be, prognofticated 
jgrcat profperity to thofe for whom it was fet a}>art; that 

which 
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^ich was lividy fmaU, or corrupted, prefaged the moil 
fatal mifchiefs. 

The next thing to be confidered was the heart, which 
was alfo examined with ihe utmcft care, as was the 
rpleen, the gall, and the lungs ; and if any of thefc 
were let fall, if they fmclt rank, or were bloated, livid 
or withered, it prefaged nothing but misfortunes. 

After they had finiQud their examination of the. en- 
trails^ the fire was kindled, and from this alfo they 
drew feveral prefages- If the ftame was clear, if it 
mounted up without dividing, and went not out 'till the 
Yidiin was entirely confumed, thb was a proof that 
^e iacrifice was accepted ; hut if they found it difHculc 
to kindle the fire, if the flame divided, if it pUyed 
around inftead ot taking hold of the viftioi, if it burnt 
i)ly or went out, it was a bad omeu. 

At Rome the aufpices were always chofen from the 
beft families, and as their employment was of the fame 
Bature as the augurs, they were as much honoured. It 
was ajirery common thing indeed to fee their prediiElions 
ferifled by the event, efpecially in their wars : nor is 
Ibis at all wonderful, the predidion never lulled them 
ioto fecurity, or prevented their taking every neceflary 
precaution ; but, on the contrary, the affiirance of vie- 
tofy infpired that intrepidity and high courage, which 
in the common foldiers was the principal thmg necef* 
fary to the attainment of it. But if, after the appear* 
ance of a complete favour from the gods,, whom they 
had addreffed, their affairs liappened to mifcarry, the 
blame was iaid on fome other d'^ity. Jutio or Minerva 
had been neglefled. T hey facrificed to them, recovered 
their fpirits, and behaved with greater precaution. 
■ However, the budnefs of the aufpices was not re^ 
(drained to the altars and facrifices, they had an equal 
right to explain all other plortents. The fenate fre* 
quently coofulted them on the mofl extraordinary pro- 
digies. 

V The college of the aufpices (9), as well as thofe 
«• of the other religious orders, had their particular 



(9) Kennet's Roman Antiq. Lib. II. c. 4. 
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•* regiftcrs and records, fuch as the memorials of thun- 
•• der ajid lightning, the (i) Tufcaa hiftorics, &c. 



VI. Of Oracles. 

OF all the nations upon earth, Greece was the ipoft 
famous for oraclts, and fomc of their wifefl men 
have endeavoured to vindicate them upon folid princi- 
pies, and reined reasonings. Xrnophon expaiiares on 
the necefiity of confulting ihe gods by angurs and ora- 
cles. He reprefenrs man as naturally ignorant of what 
is advantageous or deftru6tive to hinafelf; that he is 
fo far from being able to penetrate Into the future, that 
the prefent itfelf efcapes him ; that his defigns may be 
frudrated by the flighted objeds ; that the deity alone, 
to whom all ages are prefent, can impart to him the in- 
fallible knowledge of futurity ; that no other being can 
give fuccefs to his enterprizes, and that it is highly 
reafonable to believe that he will guide and proreA thofe 
who adore him wirh a pure afFedion, who call upon 
him, abd cohfult him with a fincere and humble refig- 
nation. How furprifmg it is that fuch refined and do* 
ble principles fhould be brought to defend the moft piief 
rile and abfurd opinions I For what arguments can viri- 
dicate their prefuming to interrogate the moil high» at*d 
oblige him to give anfwers concerning every idle ima- 
gination and unjull enterprize? 

Oracles were thought by the Greeks to proceed ' in a 
more immediite manner from God than the other arts 
- - • , 

(i) Romulus, who founded the inftitution of the an^ices, T>cr- 
rjweditfrom the Tufcans, to whom the fenate afterwards fent 
twelve of the ions oi' the principal nobility to be in(h*u6ied in thefe 
myiterles, and the other ceremonies of their relieion. The orijgiii 
ot thU art amongfl the people of Tufcany, is related by Cicmin 
th^ following manner J •* a peaiant, fays he, ploughing in the fi^, 
** his plowmare running jn-etty deiep in the earth, turne<l up a tlW, 
** fitwn whence (pning a child, who taught him and the other Ttil- 
•* can« the art of divination.^* See Cicero de Div. 1. »• Thisii^ 
ble undoubtedly means no more, than that this child, faid to fpring 
from a clod of earth, was a youth ol a very mean and obictut 
birth, and that from him the Tufcans learnt this method of diri- 
nation. But it is not known whether he was the author of it, or 
whether he learnt it of the Greeks or other nations. 

■ d 
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of divination ; and on this account icarce any peace 
was concluded, any war engaged in, any new laws 
enaded, or any new form of government inflituted 
wirhout confuUing oracles. And therefore Minos, to 
give his laws a proper weight with the people, afcribcd 
to them a divine fandion, and pretended to receive from 
Jupiter inftfudtions how to new model his government. 
And Lycurgus made frequent vifits to the Delphian, 
oracle^ that the people might entectain a belief, that he 
received from Apollo the platform which he afterward* 
communicated: to. the Spartans. Thcfe pious frauds 
were an effedual means of eflabliOiing the amhority of 
laws, and engaging the people to a compHance with the 
will of the law-giver. Perfons thus infpired were fre- 
quently thought worthy of the higheft truft; fo that, 
they were fometimes advanced to regal power, from a^ 
perfuafion, " That as they were admitted to the coun- 
*:* ftls of the gods, they were beft. able to provide for 

" •* the fafcty and welfare of man (2)." 

,, This high veneration for t lie priefts of the oracles^ 
l^nn^ the urong.eft confirmation, that their credit was 
thcKoughly efhibliihed, they fufFered none^ to confulc 
the gods but thole who brought facrifices and rich pre- 
fcms to, them; whence few^ befides the great, were 
admitted. This proceeding ferved. at once to enrich 
t^C piie(h» and to raife the ohara6ier of the oracles 
ainongft the populace, who are always apt to defpife 

^ wjbat. they are toor familiarly acquainted with : nor were 
the. rich, or even the greatefii prince admitted, except 
at thofe particular times wheii the god was in a difpo- 
iition to be confulted. 

One of the moil antiem oracles, of which we have 
received. anyv particular account, was that of Jupiter at 
I)odona, a city faid to be built by Deucalion, after that 
A[fi)ous deluge which bears his name, and which de- 
firoyed the greateft part of Greece. It was fituated in 
' Epirus, and here was the fijfi temple that ever was feen 
in Greece. According to Herodotus, bv)ih this and the 
oracle of Jupiter Hammon had the fame original, and 
both owed their inflitution to the Egyptians. The rife 



(jt) Pottu's Antiquities of Greece, Vol. I. p. 263. 
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of this oracle is indeed wrapped up in fable. Twa 
black ptgeons, fay they, (lying from Thebes in Egypt, 
one of them fettled in Lybia^ and the other flew as far 
as the foreft of Dodona, a province in Kpirus, where 
fitting in an oak, ihe informed the inhabitants of the 
country, that it was the will of Jupiter that an oracle 
ihould be founded in that place. Herodotus gives two 
accounts of the rife of this oracle, one of which cleans 
up the myflery of this fable. He tells us, that he was 
informed by the priells of Jupiter, at Thebes in Egypt, 
that fome Phoenician merchants carried oflp two pritft- 
efTes of Thebes, that one was carried into Greece, and 
the other into Lybia. She who was carried into 
Greece, took up her refidence in the foreft of Dodona, 
and there, at the foot of an oak, ere^ed a fmall chapel 
in honour of Jupiter, wbofe priedeis (he had been at 
Thebes (3). 

We learn from Servius (4), that the will of heaven 
was here explained by an old woman, who pretended 
to find out a meaning to explain the murmurs of a 
brook that flowed from the foot of the oak. After this, 
another method was taken, attended with more forma- 
lities; brazen kettles were fufpended in the air, with a 
llatue of the fame metal, with a whip in his hand (g): 
this figure, when moved by the wind, flruck againft 
the kettle that was next it, which alio caufmg all the 
other kettles to ftrike againft each other, railed a clat- 
tering din, which continued for fome time, and fiom 
thefe founds (he formed her predidions. 

Both ihefe ways were equally abl'urd, for as in each 
the anfwer depended folely on the invention of the 
prieftefs, flie alone was the oracle. Suidas informs us, 
that the anfwer was given by an oak in this grove, as 



(3) The Abbe Sallier takes this fable to be built upon the dou- 
ble meaning of the word 'onXsicti, which in Attica, and feveral 
other parts of Greece, fignifies pigeons, while in the dialeft of 
Epinis, it meant old women. See Mem. Acad. Belles Lettres, 
Vol. 5. p. 35-. 

(4.) ScitIus in 3. -^n. 5, 466. 

(5) As this was evidently a figure of Ofiris, which was on par- 
ticular occafiojis reprcfentea with a whip in his hand, it is an ad- 
dhional proof, that this oracU v/a^ derived fiom Egypt. 
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Homer alfo has delivered (6); and as it was generally 
believed to proceed from the trunk, it is eafy to conceive 
how this was performed; for the prieftefs has nothing 
more to do than to hide herfelf in the hollow of an old 
oak, and from thence to give the pretended fenfe of the 
oracle, which fhe might the more eafdy do, as the dif. 
tance th? fuppliant was obliged to keep, was an effedluaj 
means to prevent the cheat from being difcovered. 

There is one remarkable circumftance rdating to this 
oracle yet remaining, and that Is, that while all the 
other nations received their anfwer from a woman, the 
Boeotians alone received it from a man, and the rearoi> 
given for it is as follows: during the war between the 
Thracians and Boeotians, the latter fent deputies to 
confult this oracle ot Dodona, when the prieftefs gave 
them this anfwer, of which (he doubtlefs did not tore- 
fee the confcquence, If you nvouU meet loith fucce/sj you 
muft be guilty of fome impious adiion. The deputies, no 
doubt furprized, and perhaps exafperated, by ima- 
gining that the prieftefs prevaricated with them in order 
to pleafe the Pelafgi, from whom ftie was defcended, 
and who were in a ftridt alliance wiih the Thracians^ re- 
folved to fulfil the decree of the oracle; and therefore 
ieizing the prieftefs, burnt her alive, alledging, that this 
adiion was juftifiable in whatever light it was confidered, 
that if ihe intended to deceive them, it was fit ftie (hould 
be puniftied for the deceit; or, if (he was ftncere, they 
had only literally fulfilled the fcnfe of the oracle. The 
two remaining prieftefles, (for, according to Strabo, 
the oracle at that time had ul'ually three) highly exaf- 
perated at this cruelty, caufed them to be feized, and 
as they were to be their judges, the deputies pleaded 
the illegality of their being tried by women. The juf- 
lice of this plea was admitted by the people, who al- 
lowed two priefts to try them in conjunftion with the 
prieftefles'; on which, being acquitted by the former, 
and condemned by the latrer, the votes being equal. 



(8) T«v .^i$ A«>^ft7'r9y (puro B^l^ffotf^ o'(pau Biao 
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they were rdcafcd. For this reafon the Beeotians, for 
the future, received their anfwers from the priefts. 

The oracle of Jupiter Hammon, in Lybii» we have 
already fa id, was derived from Egypt, and is of the 
fame antiquity as the former of Dodona, and, though 
funounded by a large tra£^ of burning faiids, was ex- 
tremely famous. This oracle gave his anfwers not by 
words, but by a lign. What was called the image of 
the god, was carried about in a gilded barge on the 
fhouFders of his pritfts, who moved whitherfoever they 
pretended the divine impulfe direfted them. This ap- 
pears, to have been nothing more than the mariners 
compafs (7), the ufe of which was not entirely unknown 
lo that age, though fo long kept fecret from the Euro- 
peans. It was adorned with precious ftones, and the 
barge with many filver goblets hanging on either (ide; 
add thefe proceilions were accompanied with a troop of 
matrons and virgins finging hymns in honour of Ju- 
piter Thefe pricfts refufcd the bribes offered them by 
Lyfander, who wanted their afllflance to help him to 
change the fucceffion to the throne of Sparta. How- 

' ever, they were not fo fcrupulous when Alexander, 
either to gratify his vanity, or to fcrcen the reputation 
of his mother, took that painful march through the 
dcferts of Lybia, in order to obtain the honour of being 
called the fon of Jupiter, a prieft flood ready to receive 

^ ^iro, and faluted him with the title oi fon of the king of 

The oracle of Apollo at Delphos, was one of the 
moA famoas in all antiquity. This city ftood upon a 
declivity about the middle of mount ParnalTus; it was 
built on a fmall extent of even ground, and fur rounded 
With precipices, that fortified it without the help of art 
(8). Diodorus Siculus relates (9) a tradidon of a very 
wbinafical nature, which was laid to give rife to this 
oracle. There was a hole in one of the vallies» at the 
* foot of ParnafTus, the mouth of which was very flra't: 
the goats that were feeding at no great dillance, coming- 

(7^ Umhilico fmilisyfrnaragdo 6? gemmis coagmentatus. 
na^omo aurato geftantfacerdotes. QT^CuRTius, 1. 4.. c, 
(Sj Strabo, lib. 24. p. 427, 428. 
Ig) Diod. 4, I. 
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near it began to (kip and frifk about in fuch a manner* 
that the goat-herd, being (Vruck with furprize, came up 
to the place, and leaning over it, was feized with fuch 
an enthuiiaftic impulfe, or temporary madnefs^as prompt- 
ed him ro utter, fome extravagant expreffions which paf- 
ied for prophecies. The report of this extraordinary e- 
vent drew thither the neighbouring people, who, on ap- 
proaching the hole, was &ized with the fame ttanfports. 
Surprised at fo aftoniihiiig a prodigy, the cavity was no 
longer approached without reverence. The exhalation, 
was concluded to have fomething divine in it : ihey ima- 
gined it proceeded from fome friendly deity, and fiom 
that time beftowed a particular worfliip on the diviniiy of 
the place, and regarded what was deliveted in thofe fits of 
madnefs as predtdions ; and here they afterwards built the 
city and temple of Delphos. 

This oracle, it was pretended, had been polTefled by 
ieveral fucceflive deities, and at laft by Apollo, who raif- 
ed its reputation to the preateft height. It was reforted 
to by perfons of all ftaiions, by which it obtained im- 
menfe riches, which expofed it to be frequently plunder- 
ed. At firfl it is faid the god infpired all indifferently 
who approached the cavern ; but fome having in this 6t 
of madnefs thrown themfelves into the gulf, they thought 
£t to chooie a prieilsfs, and to fee over the hole a tripos, 
or three-legged fioo), vi hence (he might without danger 
catch the exhalations ; and this prieSefs was called Py- 
thia, from the ferpent Pyihon, llain by Apollo For a 
long time none but virgins poffcffcd this, honour, till a 
young Theffalian, called Echecrates, falling in love with 
the pricftefs, who was at that time very beautiful, ra- 
vifhed her; when, to prevent any abufes of the like kind 
for the future, the citizens made a law to prohibit any 
woman being chofen under fifty years old. At firft they 
had only one prieilefs^ but afterwards they had two or 
three. 

The oracles were not delivered every day; but the fa- 
crifices were repeated till the god was pleafed to deliver 
them, which frequently happened only one, day in the 
year. Alexander coming here in one of thefe intervals, 
aiter many entreaties to engage the prieftefs to mount 
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the tripod, which were all to no purpole, the prinee 
growing impatient at her refufal, drew her by force from 
her cell, and was leading her to the finduary, when fay- 
ing, My fon^ thou art invincible^ he cried out, that he wt* 
latisBed, and needed no other anfwen 

Nothing was wanting to keep up the' air 'of myftery^ 
in order to preferve its reputation, and to procure it ve- 
neration. The neglcdling the fnvalleft pundilio was fuf- 
ficient to make them renew the facrifices that were to pre-- 
cede the refponfe of Apollo The prieftefs berfelf was o- 
bliged to prepare for the difcharge of her duty, by failing 
three days, bathing in the fountain of Caftalia, drinking 
a certain quantity of the water, and chewing fojne leaves 
of laurel gathered near the fountain. After thefc prepa- 
rations the temple was nnade to fluke, which paiTed for 
the fignal giv^n by Apollo to inform them of hi? arrival,, 
and then the priefls led*her into the fan^uary and placed 
her on the tripod, when beginning to be agitated by the 
divine vapour, her hair flood an end; her looks becanne 
wild, her mouth began to foam, and a fit of trembling 
feized her whole body. In this condition fhe feemed to 
ftrliggle to get loofe from the priefts, who pretended rp 
hold her by force, while her fhrieks and bowlings, which 
refounded through the temple, filled the deluded by-llan- 
ders with a kind of facred horror. At laft being no long* 
cr able to refift the impulfes of the god, fhe fubmitted, 
and at certain intervals uttered feme unconnected words, 
which were carefully picked up by the prieAs, who put 
them in connexion, and gave them to the poets, who 
were alfo prefent to put them into a kind of verfe, which 
was frequently flifF, unharmonious, and always obfcure } 
this occafioned that piece of raillery, that Apollo the 
prince of the mufes was the worft of the poets. One of 
the prieflefTes, who was called E^hemonde, is (aid to have 
pronounced her oracles in verfe ; in 1 -Itter times they were 
contended with delivering them in profc, and this, in the 
opinion of Plutarch, was one of the reafons of the declen* 
iion of this oracle. 

Croefus intending to make trial of the feveral oracles of 
Greece, as well as that of Lybia, commanded the refpec- 
tive ambafiadors to con kilt them all on a flated day, and 

to 
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to bring the refponfes in writing. The queftion propofed 
was, •' What is Croefus, the fou of Alyattes, king of Ly- 
'* dia, now doing ?" The reft of the oracles failed ; but 
the Delphian anfwered truly, that •* He was boiling a 
'* Iamb and a tortoife together in a brazen pot." This 
gained his confidence and a profufton of the richeft of- 
Jerings, In return, the oracle," on the next enquiry,, 
informed him, that '* By making war upon the Per- 
" fians, he (hould deftroy a great empire." The event is- 
well known. This vain confidence loft him both his 
crown and liberty (i). 

Trophonius, who, according to fome authors, was no 
rnore than a robber, or at moft a hero, had an oracle ia 
Boeotia, which acquired great reputation. Paufanias, who 
had confulted it, and gone through all its formalities, has 
givfen a very particular defcription of it, and from him we 
Ihall extrad a fhort hiftory of this oracle. 

The facrcd grove of Trophonius, fays this author (2)^ 
is at a fmall diuance from Lebadea, one of the fineft ci* 
ties in Greece ; and in this grove is the temple of Tro- 
phonius, with his ftatue, the workmanfhip of Praxi- 
teles. Thofe who apply to this oracle moft perform cer» 
tain ceremonies before they are permitted to go down in- 
to the cave where the refponfe is given. Some days muft 
be fpent in a chapel dedicated to Fortune and the Good 
Genii, where the purification confifts in abftinence from 
all things unlawful, and in making ufe of the cold bath. 
He murt facrifice to Trophonius and all his family, to Ju- 
piter, to Saturn, and to Ceres, firnamed Europa, who 
was believed to have been the nurfe of Trophonius. The 
diviners confulted the entrails of every vFftim, to difcover 
if it was agreeable to Trophonius that the perfon fhould 
defccnd into the cave. If the omens were favourable, he 
p was led that night to the river Hercyna, w here two boys 
» anointed his body with oil. Then he was condudled as 
far as the fource of the river, wheie he was obliged to 
tlrink two forts of water, that of Lethe, to eflface from his 
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(i) Herodot. in Clio. 

^2) Paufan. lib. 9. p. 602, 604. 
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mind all profane thooahtt, and that of Mnemo^me, tran* . ' 
able him to rerun whatever he was to iee in tiie Acred*- 
care; he wai then prefented to theibtue of Trophontiisr 
to which he was to addreft a fliort' prayer ; he' then wai 
cloathed' in .a linen tonic adorned with facird ftlleti ;. and 
at laft wae coodufied in a foletnn manner to t^ onde^ 
which was indo&d within a ftone wail on the lop of a 
nountun. 

In this inclofore wm a cave fbmied like an oven, the- 
nouth of whitish was narrow, and the deicent to :it not by 
({eps» but by a ihort ladder; on going. down tjbereanb* 
Mared another cave^ the entrance to whlcii was v^a^ftrinL 
The fuppliantt who was obliged to uker a 'crriafn co$^ 
ivoon of honey in each hand, whiiout whidi hf ofbUf.ilJf 
be admitted, proftrated himfelf onitbe.gttmAd^andflb6k 
putting hb feet into the mouth of the cave, Jft^^^ 
dy was forcibly drawn in. ' "i 

Here fome lud the knowledge off futuriry by vifmnl! 
ifnd others by an audible Wice. 'thky then got our dl 
die cave in the fiime maimer as they w^nt m, with rheir 
feet foremoll,. and proftrate oh the earth, Tbt foppli^Di 
gbihg.up the ladder was x»odudefd to the chair of Mne^ 
mofyne, the goddefi of memory^ In which bdng feattd, 
he was queftioned on what he had heard and /I'tn ; and 
from thence he was brought into the chapel of t!i£ G^oi 
Genii, where having flayed till he had recovered from 
his affright and terror, he was obliged to write iit a book 
all that he had fcen or heard, whicn the prlefts took up- 
on them to interpret. There never was but oi^e man, 
lays Paufanias, who loft his life in this cave, and ihai w^V 
a fpy who had b^n ient by Demetrius, ro fee whether 
in that holy place there was any thing worth plundering. 
The body of this man was afterwards found at a great 
diflance; and indeed it is not unlikely, that this dtfign 
bemg difcovered, he was aifafiioated by the priefh, wla^ 
might carry out his body by fome fecret paflage, ajt ii^hich. 
they went in and out without being percejved. ;. ' ' ' ' . 

The oracle of the Branchidse, in the neightK>urtiQod of 
I^iletus, was very antient* and in gceat efteeou .-Xenss 
returning from Greece, prevailed on its priefts to deliver 
tin its treafures to him, and theo buriit.tbc temple, 
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"when to fecure them agalnft the vengeance of the Greeks, 
lie granted rhenn an eftabhlhment in the moil diftant part 
of Afia. After the defeat of Darius by Alexander, this 
C0Dquer6r dcftroyed the city where thele priefts had fet- 
tled, of which their dcfcendants were then in adtual pof- 
fcllion ; and thus puniihed the children tor the perfidy of 
their tarbers. 

The oracle of Apollo at Claros, a town of Ionia in 
A(ia Minor, was very famous, and frequently confulted. 
Claros was faid to be founded by (3) Manto, the daugh- 
ter of Tirofias, fome years before the taking of Troy. 
The anfwers of this oracle, fays Tacitus (4), were not 
given by a woman, but by a man, chofe out of certain 
taroilies, and generally from Miletus. It was fufiicient 
to let him know the number and names of thofe who 
'came to confult him ; afrer which he retired into a cave, 
and having drank of the waters of a fpring that ran with- 
in it, delivered anfwers in verfe upon what the people 
had in their thoughts, thoueh he was frequently^ igno^ 
rant, and unacquainted with the nature and rules of poe« 
try, ** It is faid, our author adds, that he foretold the 
^* fudden death of Germanicus, but in dark and ambi- 
*' guous terms." 

Paufanias mentions an oracle of Mercury, in Achaia, 
of a very lingular kind, after a variety of ceremonies, 
which it is needlefs here to repeat, they whifpered in the 
e^r of the god, and told him, what they were defirous of 
knowing ; then (topping their ears with their hands, they 
left the tem^le^ and the fiifl words they heard after they 
yvere oat of it, was the anfwer of the god. 

But it would be an endlefs talk to pretend to enume* 
irate all the oracles, which were lb numerous, that Van 
pale gives a lift of near three hundred, moft of which 
iycfc in Greece. 

•. ^ -• " - ■ . ■ 

(3^ Manto has been greatly extolled for her prophetic Ipirit j and 
fabulous hiftory informs us, that lamenting the miferies of her 
country, flie diublved away in tears, and that thefe formed a foun- 
tain» tbe water of which communicate the gift of prophecy to 
thoie who drank it i but bt^ing' at the fame time unwnolefome, it 
l>rouKht on difeafes, and (hortened life* 

y(^} Tacitt Anna!. 1. 2. c. 54. 

But 
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But no part of Greece had fo many oracles as Boeotia, 
which were there numerous, from its abounding jn moun- 
tains and caverns ; for as Mr. Fonrenelle obferves, no- 
thing was more convenient for the priefts than thefe caves, 
which not only infpired the people with a fort of religiou* 
horror, but afforded the priefts an opportunity of form- 
ing fecret paffages, of coiicuaJing themfelves in hollow ila- 
tues, and of making ufc of all the machines and all the 
arts neceflary to keep up the delufion of the people, and 
to encreafe the reputation of the oracles. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the different manners 
by which the fenfe of the oracles was conveyed ^ befides- 
the methods already mentioned, in feme the oracle was 
given from the bottom of the Aatue, to which one of the 
priefts might convey himfelf by a fubterranean paflage j 
in others by dreams ; in others again by lots, in the man- 
ner of dice, containing certain charaflers or words* wbicli 
were to be explained by tables made for that purpbfe^ 
In fomc temples the enquirer threw them hirofclf, and in 
others they were dropped from a box; ard from hen'juf 
arofe the proverbial phrafe. The lot is fallen* Childifh^ 
this method of deciding the fiiccefs of events by a thrp«: 
of dice may appear, ytt it was always precedied by faciii 
£ces and other ceremonies. 

In others the queftion was propofed by a letter, (ealcd 
up, and given to the prieft, or left upon the altar, whil^ 
the perfon fent with it was obliged to lie all night in the. 
temple, and thefe letters were to be fent hack unopened 
with the anfwer. Here this wonderful art confifted ja 
the priefts knowing how to open a letter without injurin]^ 
the feal, an art ftill pradtiftd, on particular ocqafions, in 
all the general poft-offices ia Eurojxe. A governor of 
Cilicia, whom the Epicureans endeavoured to infpire with 
a contempt for the oracles, fent a fpy to that of^ Mopfus 
at Mallos, with a letter well fealed up ; as this man was 
lying in the temple, a perfon appeared to him and utter- 
ed the word black. This anfwer he canied to the gover- 
nor, which filled him with altoniniment, thougU.it appeared 
ridiculous to the Epicureans, to whom he coramunicat- 
ed it, when to convince them of the injuftice of the rail- 
lery on the oracle, he broke open the letter, and fticwcd 
them that he had wrote thefe words, Zball I/acrifoe t» 

tbH 
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thee a nnhite ox er a hiack ? The emperor Trajan made a 
like experiment on the god at Heliopolis, by fending him 
a letter fealed up, to which he requefted an anfwer. The 
oracle commanded a blank paper, well folded and fealed, 
to be given to the emperor, who, upon his receiving ir, 
was ftruck with admiration at feeing an anfwer fo coire* 
fpondant to his own letter, in which he had wrote no- 
thing. 

Ihe general charafteriftic of oracles, fays the juftly ad- 
mired Rollin (5), were ambiguity, obfcurily, and con- 
vertability ; fo that one anfwer would agree with feveral 
different and even oppofite events ; and this was general- 
ly the cafe when the event was in the leaft dubious. Tra- 
jan, convinced of the divinity of the oracle, by the blank 
letter above-mentioned, fent a fecond note, wherein he 
deiired to know, whether he Ihould return to Rome af- 
ter the conclufion of the war which he had then in view ; 
the oracle anfwered this letter by fending to him a vine 
broke .in pieces. The predidiion of the oracle was cer- 
tainly fulfilled ; for the emperor dying in the war, his 
body, or, if you pleafe, his bones, reprefented by the 
broken yjne, were carried to Rome. But it would have 
been equally accQmpb'fhed had the Romans conquered the 
Parthians, or the Parthians the Romans ; and whatever 
had been the event, it might have been conflrued into 
tbe meaning of the oracle. Under fuch_ ambiguities they 
tluded all difficulties, and were hardly ever in the wrong. 
In this all cheir art, and all their fuperior knowledge con<^ 
iif^cd ; for when the queftion was plain, tbe anfwer was 
cphimcnly fo too. A man requeuing a cure for the gout, 
was anfwered by the oracle, that he ihould drink no- 
thing but cold water. Another defiring to know by what 
means he might become rich, was anfwered by the god, 
that he had no more to do but to make himfelf maftcr of 
all between Sicyon and Corinth (6). 
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) Antient Hift. vol. 5. p. 25. 
; Banier, vol. i. 
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Vir, Of AiTARSy open Temples, facred Gkovbm^ 
and Sacrifices, 



ALTARS and facrifices mutually imply each other^. 
and were immtdiately confequent to the fall of 
man: though the original altars were fimple, being com- 
pofcd of earth or turf, or unhewn ftones. There is great 
probability that the cloa thing of our firft parents confiftr 
ed of the fkins of beads facnficed by Atlam in the interval 
between his offence and expulfibn from paradife. Cain 
and Abel, Noah and the patriarchs,, purfued the prac- 
tice. Even thofe who forfook the living Gcd^ yet coa- 
tinued this early method of worHiip. Thefe idolaters at 
fifft imitafeed' the ilmple manner in. which they had been 
raifed by Noab. But the form and materials infenfibly 
changed*; there were fomc fquare,. others long, round, 
or trianguhr. Each feaft obtained a. peculiar. ceremonial, 
and an aftar of a partitular form. Sometimes they wore, 
of common ftone, fometimes of marbk, iv'ood, or brafs. 
The altar was furrounded with carvings in bas-relief, and 
the corners ornamented with heads of various animalSw. 
Some reached^ no higher than to the knee, others were 
reared as high as the waift, while others were much high- 
er. Some again were foKd, others hollow, to receive the 
libations and the blood of the vidifns. Others were por- 
table, refembling a trevet, of a magnificent forin, to 
bold the offering from the 6te, intOv whicb they threw 
frankincenfe, to over-power the difagreeable fmell of the 
blood and burning fat. In fhort; what bad been approv- 
ed on fome important occaiibn pafTe'd imo a cuftoin,^, aad 
became a law. 

Where the altars were placed, there was faid to be in 
the early a^es of the world an houfe or temple of Js* 
HovAH, which was moftly upon emineiicies, and alwajfi 
uncovered. Where they could be had, upright ftonil 
were eredled near them. This in fcripturc is aa\U6/gtttit 
up a fitlar ; nor was it done without a particular ford 6t 
^QUfccri^ian. The behaviour of the patriarch ]h 
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cob, to which we refer the reader (7), will explain the 
whole. 

It is faid of Mofes likewife. That hi rofe up early in the 
mcrningy and luilded an altar under the hill, and tivelve 
pillars^ bfc. (8) The entire work of thefe facred eminen- 
cies was furrounded at a convenient diftance, by a mound 
or trench thrown up, in order to prevent the profane in*' 
tnifion of the people (9). 

At other times the walls were indofed by groves of 
oak (t). Whence this tree is faid to^ be facred to Jove. 
The heathens^ when they left the objed, yet continued 
this urage alfo of the original worfhip; which indeed was 
fo Hnked to idolatry, that it became necelfary for Mofe$ 
to forbid the Hebrews planting groves about their altars, 
to prevent their falling into the pradlfces of the nations 
rdund about them. Thefe groves were hung with gar- 
latids arid chaplets of flowers, and with a variety of ofler« 
ingsinfo hvifh a manner, as almoft entirely to exclude 
the light of the fun. They were confidered as the pecu- 
IJar refidehce of the deity. No wonder therefore, that it 
^w&i' deemed the mod inexpiable lacrilege to cut thetn 
down (i). 

The high antiquity and univcrfality of facriiicing, be- 
fpeak it a divine inftitution. The utter impoflibiihy that 
there (hould be any virtue or efficacy in the thing itlclf, 
Ihews plainly that it mufl have been looked upon as vica* 
rious, and having refpe£l to fomewhat truly meritorious, 
ahd which thofe that brought the facrllice were at fiift 



!7) Gen. xxviii. 18, 19, 20, ai, 22, and xxxv. 7, 14, it. 
8} Exod, xxiv. 4. Tbecketb, inferiuf, deorfum, on the declivity 
Ct the hill. 

^9) Exod. xjx. 12, 23. 

?i; Gcn« xxi. 33rxu. 6, 7. xxxv. 4. xiii. 18. Deut, xi, 30. 
Judges ix. d, &c, 

(2) lucan mentioning the trees which Caefar ordered to be 
felled, to make his warlike engines, defcribes the conftemation of 
the foldiers, who refuied to obey his orders, till taking an ax he 
cut down one of them himfelf. Struck with a religious reverence 
for the fan^ity of the grove, they imagined that if they preiump- 
tuoufly attempted to cut down any of its trees, the ax would have 
recoiled upon thcmfelves. They however believed it lawful \!a 
prune and clear them, and to fell ihofk treet Y}V!kk.Vw ^^t^i \tsv^^\s!^ 
attru6led the thunder. 
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fufficiently acquainted with the nature of. For it Is not 
to be prefumed upon what grounds men could be induced 
to think of expiating their fins, or procuring the divine 
favour by facrificial oblations. It is much more rcafona- 
ble to conclude it a divine appointment. All nations 
have ufed it. They who were Co happy as to walk with 
God, were inftruded in it from age to age. And they 
who rejedled him, (till facrificed. But they invented new 
rites ; and, at length, miflaking and perverting the ori- 
ginal intent and meaning, offered even human vidims ! 
Jt is indeed mod furprizing to obferve, that almoft all 
nations, from the ufe of beaitial, have advanced to human 
facrifices; and many of them, from the fame mifiake and 
perverfion, even to the facrifice of their own children ! 

This moft cruel cuftom, amongft the Carthaginians, 
of offering children to Saturn (3,), occafioned ai; embalTy 
being fent to them from the Romans, in order to per« 
fuade them to abolilh it. And in the reign of Tiberius, 
the pried s of Saturn were crucified for prefuming to fa- 
crifice children to him; and Amafis, king of Egypt, 
made a law, that only the figures of men Siould be fa- 
crificed inftead of themfelves. Plutarch infoims us, that 
at the time of a plague, the Spartans were ordered by an 
oracle to facrifice a virgin ; but the lot having fallen up- 
on a young maid whole name was Helena, an eagle car- 
ried away^ the facrificing knife, and laying it on the head 
of an heifer, it was facrificed in her (iead. The fame 
author informs us, that Pelopidus the Athenian general 
dreaming the night before an engagement, that he fhould 
facrifice a virgin to the manes of the daughters of Sceda 
fus, who had been ravifhad and murdered, he was filled 
with horror at the inhumanity of fuch a facrifice, which 
he could not help thinking odious to the gods ; but feeing 
a mare, by the advice of Theocritus the foothfayer, Im j^ 
facrificed it, and gained the viftory, /^ ^ 

The ceremonies ufed at facrifices were extremely dif- fcj 
ferent, and to every deity a diftind vidtim was allotedptr 



(3) Thefe facrifices were pra5^ifed annually by the Carthagi- 
nians, who firft offered the fons of the principal citizens; Imtn- 
terwards privately brought up children for that purpofe, 

(4)5 1'J' 
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(4) ; but whatever vidims were offered, the greateft care 
was to be taken in the choice of them ; for the very fame 
biemifties that excluded them being oflFercd by the Jews, 
rendered them alfo imperfeft among the Pagans. 

The pricft having prepared himfelf by continence, du- 
ring the preceding night, and by ablution, before the 
procsflion went a herald crying hoc age, to give the people 
notice that they were to give their fole attention to what 
they were about ; then followed the players on feveral in- 
ftruments, who between the intervals of playing, exhort- 
ed the people in the fame marfner. The pricft, and 
fbmetimes the facrificers, went before cloathed in white, 
and the prieft, befides being drefled in the veftments be- 
longing to his off.ce, was fure to be crowned with a chap- 
let of the leaves of the tree facred to the god for whom 
the facrifice was appointed; the vidllm had his horns 
gilt, and was alfo crowned with a chaplet of the fame 
leaves, and adorned with ribbons and fillets. In Greece, 
when the prieft approached the altar, he cryed, PVho is 
here? To which the fpedlators anfwered. Many good peo* 
fie (5). The prieft then faid, Be gone all ye profane^ 
which the Romans exprefled by faying, Procul ejle profani. 
The viftim arriving at the altar, the prieft laid one hand 
upon the altar, and began with a piayer to all the gods, 
beginning with Janus, and ending with Vcfla, during 
which the ftrideft filence was obferved. Then the fa- 
cnfice began, by throwing upon the head of the vi^lim 
corn, frankincenfe, flour, and fair, laying upon it cakes 
and fruit (6), and this they called immolitio, or the im- 
molition. Then the prieft took the wine, which having 
firft tafted, he gave it to the by-flanders to do fo too (7), 
a;id then poured it out, or fprink'led the beafl with it 



(4) Lucian informs, that ** The vi6tims were alfo diffei-ent ac- 
<* cording to the quality and circumttances of the perfons who of- 
■<* iered them. The hufbandman, fays he, facrifices an oxj the 
<* fhepherd, a lamb 5 the goat-herd, a goat. There are fome who 
" offer only cakes, or incenfe j and he that has nothing, facrifices 
«« by kifling his right hand." De Sacr, 

(r) neXA9< ^w,ycc6«l 

(6) All thefe were not ufed for cver^' fucrificc, 

(7) This was called libatio. 
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between the horns. After this the prieft .plucked ofF 
(bme of the rough hairs from the forehead of the vidlim, 
threw them into the fire* aad then turning to the eaft 
drew a crooked line with his knife along the back, from 
the forehead to the tail, and then ordered the fervents (8) 
to flay the vidim, which they had no fboner done than 
he was opened, and the duty of the arufpex began, which 
was no fooner over, than the carcafe was cut in quarters, 
and then into fmaller pieces, and, according to Paufanias 
(9), and Apollonius Rhodius (1), the thighs were cover- 
eu with fa(, and facrificed as the part allotted to the god 
(2) ; after which they regaled themlelves upon the refl, 
and celebrated this religious feafl with dancing, 'mufic, 
and hymns fung in honour of the gods. 

Upon fignal vidtories, or in the roidft of fonie public 
calamity, they fometimes offered in one facrifice a hun- 
dred bulls, which was called an hecatomb; but fometimes 
the fame name was given to the facrifice of an hundred 
fheep, hog!!, or other animals. 'Tis faid, that Pytha- 
goras offered up an hecatomb for having found out the 
demonftration of the forty-feventb propofition in the firft 
book of Euclid. 



VIII. Of the Priests, Priestesses, &c. of the Grrtjks 
and Romans. 

IN the early ages of the world the chiefs of families 
compofed the prieflhood ; and afterwards, when pub- 
lic priefls were appointed, kings, as fathers and mailers 
of that large family which compofed the body-politiCt' 
frequently offered facrifices; and not only kings, but 
princes and captains of armies. Inflances of this kind 
are frequently to be met with in Homer. 



(S) Thefc inferior officers, whofe bufinefs it was to kilf, If 
emoovvel, to flea, and waih the vi^im, were called VtSimaii 
PopdPj A^onisf CuUrarii, 

(q) Xib. 5. p. 192. 

(i) In Att. p. 42. 

(2) In the holocauils, the whole viflim was burnt, and nothflf ' 
ieft for the feaft. 

Wbci 
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When the antients t:hofe a prieft, the ftrifieft enquiry 
was made into the Hfe> the manners, and even the bo- 
dily external perfedions of the perfoa to be chofen. 
They were generally allowed to marry once, but were 
not always forbid fecond marriages. 

The Greeks and Romans had federal orders of pnefts ; 
] bat as Greece was divided into many independent dates, 
^ there naturally arofe different hierarchies. In feverai 
cities of Greece the government of religion was in- 
truded to women, in others it was conferred on the 
\ men; while again, in others^ both in concert had a 
' Ikare ia the management of it. The priefleiTes of 
Argos were very famous. At Athens a prieftefs prefided 
over the worfiiip of Minerva ^ there was alfo a prieftefs 
for Pallas, at Clazomen^s; for Ceres, at Catanea, &c. 
r T9ie Hierophant« were very famous priefls of Athens, 
and both they and their wives^ who were called Hiero- 
pfaantide, were fet apart for the worlhip of Ceres and 
Hecare; as were the Orgiophantae, and the women 
filled OrgiaA^, appointed to prefide over the orgies of 
- Bacchus, &c. Befides the pneflefs of Apollo, at Del* 
phos, who was by way of eminence called Pythia (3), 
there belonged to this oracle Ave princes of the prieds, 
'^ atid feverai prophets, who pronounced the fenfe of the 
J oracle. There were alfo chief priefts, one of whom 
~ prefided over a city, and fometimes over a whole pro- 
vince ; fometimes he was invefted with this dignity for 
Ufey and, at other times, only for li\e years. Befides 
^.tiiefe, there were chief prieftefTes, who were the fuper- 
^ iatendants of the prieftefles, and were chofen from the 
j^nc^left fiamilies 9 but the moil celebrated of thefe was 
^ JAe Pythia. 

^K ; : '• : 

j^^i) Thus the prieftefs of Pallas, at Clazomenoe, was called 

— <ReJychia, and that of Bacchus, Thyas 5 and in Criete, that of 

.^Oybelcj Melifla, Among the Athenians, the inferior minifters 

■ ^'^ere ftiled Parafiti, a word that did not at that time carry with it 

i^^jvy mark of reproach ; for it is mentioned in an tnfcnption at 

j^tbejBS, that ot two bulls offered in facrifices, the one ihould be 

*^fc:ved for the games, anS the other diftributed among the priefts 
^ ^Ifc d parafites.Thefe parafites had a place among the chief magiitrates, 
fc***« J the principal part of their employment was to choofe the wheat 

^^|)eimed for their facrifices. Banier^s Mythology, Vol. i. p. 1S3. 

" N ThJe 
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The priefts of Rome enjoyed feveral very confiderable 
privileges, they were exempted from going to war. and 
excufed from all burthenfome offices in the (late. They 
liad commonly a branch of laurel and a torch carried 
before them, and -were allowed to ride in a chariot to 
the capitol. Romulus infHtuted fixty prieds. who were 
to be at lead fifty years of age, fiee from all peribnal 
Me&s, and diftinguifhed both by thdr birth and the 
rectitude of their morals. 

The Pontifax Maximus, or the high-prieft, was ef- 
teemed the judge and arbitrator of all divine and human 
affairs, and his authority was fo great, and his office fo 
much revered, ** That all the emperors, after the ex- 
** ample of Julius Casfar and Aoguflus, either adually 
'* took upon them the office, or at leaflr ofed the name 
" (4)/' He was not allowed to go out of Italy, though 
this was difpenfed with in favour of Julius Caefar ; 
whenever he attended a funeral, a veil was put between 
him and the funeral bed ; for it was thought a kind of 
profanation for him to fee a dead body. 

The Rex Sacrorum (5), according to Dionyfius of 
Halicarnaflus (6)^ was inilituted after the ezpulfion of 
the Roman kings, to perpetuate the memory of the 
great fervices fome of them had done the ihite. On 
this account, the augurs and pontifices were direded to 
choofe out a fit perfon, who ihould devote him&lf to 
the care of religious worfhip, and the ceremonies of 
religion, without ever interfering in civil effitirs: bat 
left the name of king, which was become odious to tbe j 
people, fhould raife their jealoufy, ic wa^ at the lame 
tfme appointed, that he fhould be fubjeft to tiu^ h^- 
prief^s. His wife had the title of Regina Sacrorum. 

The Fiamines, according to Livy (7), were appointed 
by Nunia Pompilius, to xHfcharge thofe religious offices, 
which he imagined properly belonged to the'kings« At 
firfl there wtre but three (S), which were cbofen by 

the 

^4^ Kennef's Rom. Antiq. 

? 5) He was alfo ftiled Rex Sacrificvlua. 

(6) Lib. 1. (7) Liv. lib. i. 

(8) I'he Flamen diaiis of Jupiter, the Martialis of Mars, and 
the Quirinalis of Quirinus. The firft facred to Jupiter vvas a pcf 
fon of a veiy high diflin6tion^ though he was obliged to fubmitto 

but* 
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the people, and their cledlion confirmed by the high, 
pried. They were afterwards increafed to fifteen, three 
of whom were chofen from among the fenators, and 
were called Flamines Majores ; and the other twelvp, 
cho<en from the Plebeians^ were fliled Flamines Mi* 
nores. 

The Feciales were alfo inflituted by Numa, and 
confided of twenty perfons, chofen out of the mod 
didinguilhed families. Thefe were properly the heralds 
of the republic, who, whenever it was injured, wcre- 
ient to demand farisfadlion, which, if they could not; 
obtain, they called the gods to witnefs between them 
and the enemy, and denounced war. They had tl.e- 
power of ratify iDg and confirming alliances, and weie 
the arbitrators of all the ditferences between the republic 
and other nations; fo that the Romans could nor law* 
fnlly take up arms, till the Feciales had declared that 
war was mod expedient. 
. The Pater Patracus derived his name from a circum- 
dance necefiary to his enjoying the title; and in order 
that he might be more drongly intereded in the fate of 
his countty, he was to have both a father and a Ton 
living at the fame time. He was chofen by the college 
of Feciales out of their own body, to treat with the 
enemy on the fubjeft of war and peace. 

The Epulones were minifiers appointed to prepare 
the facred banquets at the folemn games, and had the 
privilege of wearing a robe like the pontiffs, bordered 
with purple. The& miniders were originally three in 
number, to which two were afterwards addtd, and then 
two more, till in the pontificate of Julius Caefar they 
^cre encreafed to ten. The mod con fider able of the 
privileges granted to the Epulonts, was one which they 
enjoyed in common with the other minivers, their not 
being obliged to make their daughters vedals (9}. 

Befides thefe were the Salii. or priedsof Mars: The 
Phaebades of Apollo, the Baflarides of Bacchus, the 

burthenfome regulations and fuperftitious obfervances : his wWe^was 
a prieftcfs, and had the title pt Flaminica ; and aUb enioyeO^ i\ve 
fame privileges, and was under tl^c fame reHi'iftions as her huCb^wi. 
Aulus Gellius, N06I. Att. 1. 10. c. 15, 
(9) Aulus Qellius, lib. 1. c. 12. 

N 2 l^x^Y-'^Cv 
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Luperct of Pan, and feveral others who prefided over 
the i^oiihip of particular deiries, each of which had a 
particular college, and conilituted a diftind community* 



Of the Temples cff the Pagans. 

OAKEN groves, ^ith a circular opening in the 
midft, or upright Hones placed in the faipe order* 
indofing an altar, were the original temples. The firft 
covered one was that of Babel ; and in all probability it 
was the only one of the kind, til! Mo(es, by ereding 
th(s tabernacle, might give the E^tians the firft thought 
ot bullying alfo a houfe for their gods. Had temples 
been built in Egypt at the time when MoTes redded 
there, k can haraly be conceived but that he would 
have mentioned them-; and that this moving teirtvpte 
might fenre as a mode! for the reft is the more pro- 
bable, as there is a near refemblance between the Sanc- 
tum San^orum, and the holy places in the Pagaii 
temple. In that of Moles, God- was confulted, and 
none fuf¥ered to enter but the priefts; this exadly 
agrees with the holy places in . the Heathen temples, 
where the oracle was delivered. 

It was the opinion of Lucian, that the firft temples 
were built by the Egyptians, and that from this ciKtom 
was conveyed to the people of the neighbouiihg coun- 
tries ; and from EJypt and Phoenicia it pafled into 
Greece^ and from Greece to Rome. 

They ail began wi^h little chapels, which were ge- 
nerally erected by private perfons, and thefe were foon 
fucceeded by regular buildings, and the moft magnifi- 
cent ftru£tures, when even the grandeur and beauty of 
the buildings heightened the veneration that was enter- 
tained for them. They had offen porticos, and always 
an afcent of fteps, while fome of them were furrounded 
by galleries fupported by rows of pillars. The firft 
part in entering thefe temples was the porch, in which 
was placed the holy water for the expiation of thofe 
that entered into the temple. The next ^as the nave 

(x). or 
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(r), or body of the temple, and then the holy place (2)^ 
into which none but the priefts were allowed to enter. 
Sometimes there was behind the buUding anothtr part, 
called the back ten»ple. 

The infide was fireqacntly adorned with paintrngs, 
gildings, and the richelt offerings, among which were 
the trophies and fpoils of war. But the principal or* 
naments were the ftatues of the gods, and thofe of per- 
fons diftinguiflied by great and noble adlions, which 
were fometimes of gold, (ilver, ivory, cbony^ and othet 
precious materials. 

The veneration for thefe buildings was carried by 
the Romans and other nations to the moil fuperflirious 
excefs. Before the ereQing one of thefe noble edifices, 
the Arufpices chofe the pkce, and fixed the time for be- . 
ginning the work ; for here everjr thing was of impor- 
tance. They begait when the air was ferene, and the 
iky clear and unclouded ; on the limits of the building 
were placed fillets and garlands, and the foldiers whofe 
names were thought awptcious, entered the enclofure 
with boughs in tneir hands : then followed the vedal 
wgins, attended by fuch boys and girls who had the 
happinefs to have their fathers and mothers living, and 
thefe affifted the veflals in fpritikling all the ground 
with clear water ; then followed a foltmn faciifice, and 
prayers to the gods, to pi-ofper the building they were 
going to-ereA for their habitation ; And this being over) 
the prieft touched the (tone that was to be fir ft laid, 
and bound it with a filler, after which the magiflrates, 
and perfons of the greateft diftin^ion, aflifled by the 
people, wuh the utmoft joy and alacrity in removing 
the flone, which was extremely large, fixed it for jt 
foundation, throwing in with it feveral fmall gold coins, 
and other pieces of money. 

When thefe buildings were finifhed, they were con- 
(ecrated with abundance of ceremony, and £0 great was 
the veneration felt by the people for the temples, that 
they frequently, as a mark of humiliation, clambered 
up to them on their knees ; and fo holy was the place. 



(1) N^f?. 

iz) Called PenetraliSy Sacrarium, Adytum. 

N 3 \\\u 
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that it was thought criminal for a man to fpit or blow 
his nofe in it. The women proft rated thcmfelves in 
them, and fwept the pavements with their hair. They 
became fandluaries for debtors and criminals ; and on 
all holidays were conflantly decked with branches of 
laurel, ohve and ivy. 

One of the fifi\ temples built in Egypt, was that of 
Vulcan, at Memphis, ereded by Menes: At firft it 
had the primitive fimplicity of all other atitient build- 
ings, and without (latues (3}; but the fucceflbrs of this 
-prince ftrove to excel! each other i;i embellilhing this 
worJL with (lately porches and Aatues of a mooflrous 
ftze. There were indeed a great number of temples In 
Egypt, but the moft extraordinary thing of this kind 
was a chapel hewn out of a fingle ftone, whieh by or- 
^er of Amafis was cut out of the quarries in upper 
Hgypt, and with incredible difficulty carried as fiir as 
Sais, where it was defigned to have been (el up in the 
fcmple of Minerva, but was^ left at the gate^ Hero- 
dotus mentions this work with mirks of aftonilbinent, 
'* what 1 admire more, fays he, than at the other 
*' works of Amafis, is his caufing a hdu(e to be biought 
'* from Eliphantina, a honfe hewn out of a fingle flone: 
" which two thoufand men were unable 16 remove 
*' thither in lefs than three years. This hou(e was 
'* thirty-one feet in front, twenty one feet in breadth, 
** and twelve in height; and on the infide twenty- ) 
'' feven feet in length, and (even feet and a half high.'* / 

The temple of Diana at Ephefus (1^), has been al- | 
ways admired as one of the nobleft pieces of architec- I 
ture that the world has ever produced. It was four I 
hundred and tvventy-five feet long, two hundred feet I < 
broad, and fupported by a hundred and twenty-feven I : 
columns of marble flxty feet high, twenty. /even of 



(3) According tD the heft hiftorians, there were no (hitues in 
the antient temples of Egypt. But this is not at all ftrange, fincc 
Plutarch, who nas his authority from Varro, l!iy8,That the Romans 
were a hundred and ftventy years without Aatues ; Nuroa prohi- 
bited them by a law: and Tertiillian lets us know, tharevenin 
his time there were feveral temples that had no llatues. 

(4.) This temple was accounted one of the wonders of the worW. 

which 
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which were beautifully carved. This temple, which was 
two hundred years in building, was burnt by Eroflratus* 
With no other view than to perpetuate his memorjr r 
however, it was rebuilt, and the lafi temple was not in- 
terior either in riches or beauty, to the former, being a- 
dorned with the works of the moft famous ftatuaries o£ 
Greece. 

The temple of Ceres and Proferpine was built in the 
done order, and was of fo wide an extent as to be able to* 
contain thirty thoufand men ; for there were frequently 
that number at the celebration of the myileries of the 
two goddefles. At firft this temple had no columns on* 
the outfide ; but Plulo afterwards added to it a magnifi^ 
cent portico. 

The temple of Jupiter dympius, as well as the adon-^ 
vable (latue of Jupiter placed in it, were raifed from' the 
fpoils which the Elians took at the facking of Pifa (5^. 
This temple was of the doric order, the moft antient, aa 
well as th« moft fuitable to grand undertakings; and 
«B theoutfide was furrounded with columns^ wtuchform^ 
cd a noble pervfttle. The length of the temple was two 
': hundred and tnirty feet, its breadth ninetv-nfe» and its 
height, from the area to the roof, two hundred and thir« 
ty. From the middle of the roof hung a gilded vidory, 
- under which was a golden Ihield, on which was reprefent- 
ed Medufa's head ; and round the temple, above the co- 
lumns, hung twenty-one gilt bucklers, which Mummiu» 
eonfecrated to Jupiter after the facking of Corinth. Up- 
on the pediment in the front was reprefented, with ex« 
^utiite art, the chariot race betw^n Pelops and Oeno- 
nriaus: and, on the back pediment, the battle of the 
centaurs with the lapithae at the marriage of Pirithous ; 
and the brafs gates were adorned with the labours of Her« 
cules. In the in fide, two ranges of tall and ilately co* 
lumns fupported two galleries, under which was the way 
that led to the throne of Jupiter. 

The (latue of the god and his throne were the mafter- 
pieces of the great Phidias, and the moA magnificent 
and higheft finiftied in all antiquity. The ilatue, which 



(5) Paufanias in Iliac, p. 303, & feq. 

N.4 
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wat of • proditious fi<e, wu of edU and imry, fi» ait* 
fully ^nded •• to, fill aD lieholders widi af " 
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formed Ukewi(^. of .f^ Mfd hfm ;. .aoiA ia hit left t 

gdKfcn RepTeri off ff\e 'top' or wliTcn was an eagle* Tfcc 
Hioei and mamie of the god were of gold, and 00. the 
■iailtle were engravcri a variety of flowers and arjuli- 
Tjte' throne fparkkd with gold and precious ftones^ ivbile 
lliiidiiferrnr mafcmh, and the alTemblagc ot ammabiwi 
6Lb€t ornaments, formed a di^Iightful variely* At the 
' fci#^ corners of the throne, were four vi^ories* that f 
td Joining hands for a daqce ; and at the feet of J! 
were two others. On the forefide, the feet of the 
were adorned wirh fphmxts plucking the tender 
ftpm the boroms of the Theban mothers, and unde^Miih 
■were A}x>Uo and Diana Aaying the childreEi of Niobt 
with fhftr arfows, ^c. At the top of the ihroi^, alMe 
the head of Jupiter, were the graces and hours^-Ths 
pMfeOj^ which fup ported the pile, was equally adon^d 
with the reft : ii was covered with gold, 00 tlw OW 
fid* Phidks had engraven Phoebus guiding his chariot ; 
on ,the other, Jupher and Juno, Mercnry, Vefta, aad 
the grices : here Venus appeared as rifing fEom the 
fea. and Ciipkl receiving her^ while Pitho, pr the god- 
dels of per(uafion» feemed pfef(^oting her with a crowa : 
there appeared Apollo and Diana» Minerva and Her- 
€ule«« At the root of the pedcftal were Neptune and 
Amphitrite, wi*h Diana* who appeared mounted on 
hoiieback. In fhort, a woollen veil died in purple, and 
corioUfly embroidered, hung down from the top to the 
bottom. A large balluftrade painted and adorned wkh 
figures encompaffed the whole work ; there, with ini- 
cnirable art, was painted the Atlas bearing the heavens 
upon his (hoalders,' and Hercules (looping to eafe him 
ot his load. The combat of Hercules with the Nemean 
lion, Ajax offering violence to CaiTandra, Prometheus 
in chains^ and a variety of other pieces of fabulous 
hiftory, 

ThiJ 
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This temple was paved with the fineft marble, a- 
dorned with a prodigious number of ftatues, and with 
the prefents which feveral princes had confecrated to the 
G<Hf. 

Though the temple of Apollo at Delphos, was great- 
ly inferior in point of magnificence to the former, ytt 
the immenfe prefents fent to it from every quarter, ren- 
dered it infinitely more rich. The principal vajoe of 
the former arofe from its contaii>ing the works of Phi- 
dias, and his mafler-piece was really invaluable; but 
what this temple wanted, in not containing the produc- 
tions of fo curious an ar ti(V, was amply made up by a» 
prufufion of treafure, which arofe from the offerings of 
thoCc who went to confult the oracle. . The firlV temple 
which was built being burnt, the amphi^yones, oi^ 
genera] council of Greece, took upon themfelves the care 
of rebuilding it; and for that purpofe agreed with an 
archite^ fbr three hundred talents, which amounts to 
forty five thoufand pounds, and this fum was to be raifed 
■byihe cities of Greece ; colledkions were alfo made in 
foreign countries, Amacis king of Egypt, and the Gre- 
cian inhabitams of that country, contributed confiderable 
fums for that lervice. The Alomaonedes, one of the 
mofl powerful families in Athens, had the charge of con- 
ducing the building, which they rendered more juagni- 
ficent, by making, at their own ex pence, confiderabie. 
^additions that had not been propofed in the model . 

After the temple of Delphos was finifhcd, Gyges 
king of Lydia, and Croefus one of his fuoceiTors, en> 
riched it with an incredible number of the moft. valuable 
prefents, and after their example, many other princesp 
cities, and private perfons beflowed* upon it a vaA num- 
ber of tripods, tables, veflels, fliields, crowns, and fla. 
taes of gold and filver of inconceivable value. Herodo- 
tus informs (6), that the prefents of gold made by Croefus^ 
alone to this temple, amounted to more than two hun- 
dred and fifty talents, or 33,5001 fterling ;. and it is 
probable that thofe of filver were not of lefs value. 



(6) Her. Lib. i. c. 50, 51. 



(y) Diod. lib, 1 6. p. 453. 

(S) It is impoflible lb form any loleraHc idea of thefe finw 
without bringir.f, alfo into the account the compai attve Icarciry of 
gold at that time, which rendered its real value yaftly ereater tnaa 
what it bears at prelent. The mines of Mexico and Peru have 
deflroyed all com\)arifon. 
^9) Piut. de PyiVv. or^c. ^. fi^oi. 
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And Diodorus Siculus (7) adding thefe to thofe of the 
other princes, computes them at ten thoufand talents, or 
about 1,300,000 1. (8). 

Plutarch informs us (9), that amongfl the ftafues of 
gold, which Cioclui placed in the temple of Delphos, 
was one of a female baker, of which this was the occa« 
fion: Alyattus, (he fsither of Croefus, having .mariied 
ft fecond wite, by whom he had children ; (he foFincd 
the defign of feeuring the crown to her own ilTue, by 
putting a period to the life of her Ton- in-law ; and with 
this view engaged a female baker to put poifon into a 
loaf, that was to be ferved up at ttie table of the youog 
prince. The woman (Iruck with horror at the thought 
of her bearing fo great a Hiare in the guilt of the queen, 
let Crosfus into the fecpet ; on which the loaf was (erved 
to the queen's own children, and their death fecured his 
fucceiHon to the throne, which when he afcended» from 
a fenfe of gratitude to his l^nefadrefs, he ereded this fta- 
tue to her memory in the temple of Delphos. An honour 
that our author fays (he had a better title to^ than many 
of the boafted conquerors or heroes, who rofe to fame 
only by murder ann devaftation. 

Italy was no lefs famous for a multiplicity of temples 
than Greece; but none of them were more noble, or 
more remarkable for the fingularity of their form, than 
the Pantheon, commonly called the Rotunda, original- 1 
1y confecrated to all the gods, as it is now to ail the taints. / 
Jr is generally believed to have been built at the expcnce f 
of Agrippa, fon-in>law to Auguftus. This noble fa- 
bric is entirely round and without windows, receiving a 
fuiEciw^nt degree of light from an opening admirably con- 
trived in the center Of the dome. It was richly adorned 
with the flatues of all the gods and goddeaes fet io 
niches. But the portico, compofed of nxteen columns 
of granate marble, each of one (ingle (lone, is more beau- 
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tiful and more furprifing than the temple itfelf, fihce 
thefe columns are five feet in diameter, and thirty-feven . 
feet high, without mentioning the bafes and chapiters. 
The emperor Conftantius the third ftripp'd it of the- 
plates of gilt brafs that covered the roof; and of the 
beams, which were of the fame metaL Of the copper, 
plates of the portico, pope Urban the eighth, after* 
wards formed the canopy of Sr. Peter ; and even of the 
nails, which fafteti'd them^ cafl the great piece of artil- 
lery, which is itill to be feen in the caftle of St. Angelo* 

But of the Roman temples the Capitol was the princi*^ 
pal; with an account of which we (hall therefore con- 
clude. In the lafVS<Abine war Tarquinius Prifcus vowed 
a- Temple to Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. The event; 
of the war correfponded with his wifhes, and the Au* 
A>ices unanimoufly fixed upon the Tarpeian mountain* 
for the deftined ilru6lure. Bi>t little more feems to have 
been done towards it, befides this defignation» till the 
reign of Tarquinius Superbus, a prince of loftinefs and: 
fpirit conforming to his name, who fet about it in 
tSLtmRi having laid oat the defign with fuch amplitude 
and magnificence as might fuit- the king of gods and. 
men, the glory of the rifing empire, and the majefly of 
the fituatioHi. The Volfcian fpoils were dedicated to. 
this fervice. An incredible fum was expended upon the 
foundations only, which were quadrilateral and near . 
upon two hundred feet every way: the length exceeding 
the breadth not quite fifteen fi?et. When the foundati* 
ons were clearing, a human head was found, with the ^ 
lineaments of the face entire, and the blood yet frefh and 
flowing : which was interpreted as an onren of tature^m. 
pire. This head was faid to have belonged to one OIluSs 
or Tolus; whence the ftrufture received its compound 
name. Tho* ppflibly it might be as well to dedpce the 
name from Caput only ; and that too upon another 
account, becaufe it was the commanding part, the. head 
and citadel of Rome, and the chief place of its religious 
worlhip. The edifice was not finifhed till after the ex- 
polfion of the kingt ; the completion of it being a work, . 
lays Livy, rcfijrved for the days of liberty, ^ It flood the 
fpace of 425 years to the confulate of Scipio and Norba-r. 
Utts, when it was confumed by fire; but it was rebuilt 
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by Sylla^ whofe name was infcribed in letters of goM 
upon the fadigium or pediment of it. In the midit 
were formed three cells or temples feparated by thia 
partitions, in which flood the golden images of the de- 
ities to whom it had been devoted. Thofe of Juno 
and Minerra wci-e on each fide. of Jupiter ; for it was 
not ufual for him to be worfiiipped without the company 
of his wife and daughter. The three temples were co- 
vered by one eagle with his wings expanded. This 
wonderful ftrudlure feems to have been of the Doric 
order, in imitation of thofe raffed to the fame deity in 
Greece, and abounded with curious^ engravings and 
every plaiftic ornament, particularly^ the Faftigium. 
The fpacious entrances, or tbrefholds, were compofed 
of brafs. The lofty folding-doors, which were of the 
fame metal, mod elegantly emboffed, grated harfli thun- 
der upon brazen hinges: and were afterwards entirely 
overlaid with plates of gold. The teffellated pavements 
firuck the eye with an aftonifhing affemblage of rich co- 
lours from the variegated martle. The beams were folid 
brafs ; and the fplendor of the fretted roof was dazzling ; 
where (i) 

T he glittering flame 
Played on the temple's gold and awful height. 
And fbed around i^s trembling rays of light. 

Without, the covering was of plates of brals, falhioned 
like tiles ; which being gilt with gold, refledltd the 
fiin-beams with exceflive luflre. The front to the fouth 
was encompafled with a triple row of lofty marble co- 
lumns beautifully poliihed, brought from the temple of 
Olympian Jove at Athens, by order of Sylla : all the 
other fides by a double row. The aicent was by an hun- 
dred (leps that gently rofe, Which made the paiTage to it 
extremely grano and Anking, 

But this Capitol was likewife burnt in the civil war 
between Vitellius and Vefpafian; and refiored by tbe 
latter, with fome addition of height : it quickly after 
underwent the fame fate, and was ratfed again by Do- 
cnirtan with more ftrength and magnificence than before; 

(i)Flaii:TBa nitore fuo templorum verberat aui-um, 

£t tremulum famma fpargit in sede jubar. Ovid Fail. 1. 9* 

who 
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who arrogated the whole honour of the ftru^ure to him- 
feVf. The poets were miftaken, when they promifed 
tQ this laft fabric an eternal duration. For not many 
years intervened fafefore it was fired by lightening* and a 
great part of it confumed. The left-hand of the golden 
image of Jupiter was melted. Afterward?;, under Ar- 
cadius and Honorius, the plunder of it was begun by 
Srilicho; who ftripped ihe valves or folding doors of the 
thick plated gold which covered them; in one part of 
which was found a grating infcription, declaring them- 

HESERVED FOR. AN UNFORTUNATE pRiNCE. GlZeric, 

king of the Vandals, carried with him into Africa roofl 
of its remaining ornaments, among which one half of 
the gilded tyles of brafs ; and great part of it was de- 
firoyed by Totilas the Goth. Theodoric indeed made 
fome attempts to repair the capitol, the amphitheatre,. 
and other the more fplendid buildings of the city ; but 
in vain, the prevailing light of chridianity left them fos 
the moft part ufelefs and deferted. 



Of the Ufefulnefs of F A B JL E, 

By Mr. Rollin, Profeffor of Eloqutnce in the RoyaP 
College at Paris, and Member ot the Royal Academy 
of Jnlcriptions and Belles Letters. 

WHAT I have already obferved (fays this learned 
author) concerning the origin of fables, which 
owe their birth to fidlion, error and fallhood, to the 
alteration of biflorical fafts, and the corruption of man's 
heart, may give reafon to a(k, whether it is proper to 
inftruA Chriflian children in all the fooHfti inventions, 
abfurd and idle dreams^ with which Paganifm has filled 
the books of antiquity. 

; This ftudy when applied to with all the precautions 
and wifdom, which religion demands and infpires, may 
be vcy ufeful to youth. 

Firft it teaches them what they' owe to Jefus ChrifV, 
their Redeemer, who 'has delivered them from the 
power of darknefsy to bring them into the admirable 
ii3;ht of the Goipel. Before him that were cvecv iW 
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wifeft and beft of men, thofe celebrated philofophersi 
thofe great politicians, thofe famous legiflators of 
Greece, thofe grave fenators of Rome, in a word, aR* 
♦he bcft governed and wifeft nations of the world •?- 
Fable informs ms, tl^y were blind worihippers of the 
devil, who bent their knees before gold, filver, and 
narble; who offered incenfe to flatues, that were deaf 
and dumb ; who acknowledged, as Gods, animals,, 
reptiles and plants ; who were not afhamed to adore an 
adulterous Mars, a proflituted Venus, and an incef- 
fuous Juno» a Jupiter polluted with all manner of 
crimes, and for that reafon moft worthy of the firft- 
place among the Gods. 

What great impurities, what monftrous abomina- 
tions were admitted into their ceremonies, their fo* 
lemnities and myfteries ? The temples of their Gods 
were fchools of licentioufnefs, their pidtures invitations 
to fin, their proves places of proflitution, their facrifices 
a frightful mixture of fuperflition and cruelty. 

In this condition were all mankind, except the peo- 

§]e of the Jews, for near four thoufand years. In this^ 
ate were our fathers, and we fhduld have likewife 
been, if the light of the Gofpel had not difperfed our 
darknefs. Every flory in fabulous hiftory, every cir- 
cumftance of the lives of the Gods,, fhould 611 ps at 
once mth confufion, admiration and gratitude, and 
feem to cry out to us aloud in the words of St. Paul 
to the Ephefians : Rimsmber^ and forget it not, that 
being fprung from Gentiles ^ ye ween J^rapgers from ibe co- 
venants of promifSf having no bope^ aiU vHthoiU God in 
tbi njtiorld^ 

A fecond advantage of fable is that in difcovering to 
us the abfurd ceremonies and impious maxims of Pa- 
ganifm, it ought to infpire us with new refpcft for the 
auguft majefty of the Chriftian religion, and the fane- 
tity of its morals. We learn from ecclefiaflical hiflory, 
that an holy bilhop, in order to eradicate entirely all 
difpofitions to idolatry out of the minds of the faithful, 
brought to light and publickly expofed all that was 
found in the infide of a temple he caufed to be demo- 
lilhed, the bones of men, the members of children 
i^cri£ced to devils^ and feveral other foot^eps of the 

lacrilegioos 
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facrilegious wordiip, which the Pagans paid to their 
Deities. The ftudy of fable ihould produce a like efPc&i ' 
in the mind of every feniible perTon, and it is this ufe 
the holy fathers and all the apologi(h of Chrilli* 
anity have m^de of it. 

It is impoffible to underftand the Books which have 
been written upon this fubjedl, without Iv^ving fome 
knowledge of fabulous hiftory. St. Aoguftin's great 
work, intitled, De Civhate Dei, which has done fo 
much honour to the church, is If the fame time both 
a proof of what I lay down, and a pcrftQ: model of 
the manner how we ought to fanftify profane ftudies* 
The fame may be faid of the other fathers, who have 
gone upon the fame plan from the beginning of Chrif. 
tianity, Theophilus of Antioch, Tatian, Arnobius,. 
Ladlantius, Theodoret, Eufebius of Caefarea, and ef- 
pecially St. Clement of Alexundria, whofe Stromata 
are not to be underflood by any one, that is not verfe4 
in this part of antient learning. Whereas the know- 
ledge of fable makes the knowledge of them extremely 
eafy, which we ought to look upon as no fmali ad« 
vantage. 

It is al(b very ufeful (and particularly to youth, for 
whom I write) for the undemanding both of Greeks 
Latin, French, and Englifh authors, in reading of 
which they mufl be often at a (land without fome ac- 
quaintance with fable. I don't fpeak only of the poets, 
to whom we know it is a kind of natural language ; 
it is alfo frequently made ufe of by orators, and fome- 
times, by an happy application, fupplies them with very 
lively and eloquent turns : Such for inftance, amongft 
a great many others, is the following paflage in 
Tully's oration concerning Mithridates king of Pontus. 
The orator takes notice that this prince flying before 
the Romans, after the lofs of a battle, found means to 
efcape out of the hands of his covetous conquerors, by 
fcattering upon the road, from time to time, a part of 
his treasures and fpoils. In like manner, fays he, as 
it is told of Medea, that when ftie was purfued by her 
father, in the fame country, (he fcattered the members 
of her brother Abfyrfus, whom (he had cut to pieces, 
4ilong the way, that his care in gathering up the dif- 
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_ perfcd members, and his grfcf at the fight of fo fad a 
fpedlacle, might retard his purfuit. The refemblance 
is cxadl, except that, as TuUy remarks, ^Eeta, the 
father of Medea, was flopped in his courfe by forrow, 
and the Romans by joy. 

^ There ar« different fpecies of books expofed to the 
view of the whole world, fuch as pifturcs, prints, 
tapeflry and flatues. 7 hefe are fo many riddles to 
thofe who are ignorant of fabulous hiflory from 
whence their explication is frequently to be taken. 
Thefe mattera are likewife frequently brought into dif- 
courfe, and it is nor, in my opinion, over agrteeabfe 
to fit mute and feem flupid in company for want of 
being inftru&ed, whilft young, in a matter fo eafy to 
be learnt. 



One only fupreme God, omnipotent, and the Author 
of Fate. • 

NOTWITHSTANDING thc monf!rous multiplicity of 
Homer's Gods, he plainly acknowledges one firfl 
Being, a fuperior God, upon whom all the other Gods 
depended. Jupiter fpeaks and a£ls every where as ab- 
folute, and mfinitely fuperior to all the other Gods in 
power and authority, as able by a word to cafl them all 
out of heaven, * and plunge them into the depths of 
Tartarus, as having executed his vengeance upon 
fome of them ; whilH all of them own his fuperioriry 
and independence. One fingle paiTage will fufRce to 
fliew the idea which the antients conceived of Jupiter, 

** Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
•« Sprinkled with rofy light the dewy lawn ; 
•« When Jove convened the fenate of the (kies,. 
^ Where high Olympus' cloudy tops arife, 
•* The fire of Gods his awful filence broke, 
** The heavens attentive trembled, as he fpoke t 

** Celeftial flates, immortal Gods, give ear, 
" Hear our decree, and rev'rence what you hear; 
*' The fixM decree, which hot all heaven can move, 
'\ Thou fate I iulftl it \ wvd >jt ^m\% approve ! 

« What 
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•* What God but enters yon* forbidden field, 
*^ Who yields afliftance, or but wills to yjeld ; 
*' Back to the ikies with (hame he (hall be driven, 
" Gafh'd with diftioneft wounds, the fcorn of heaven; 
** Or far, oh! far from deep Olympus thrown, 
*^ Low in the dark Tartarean gulph ihall groan, 
** With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
•* And lockM by hell's inexorable doors ; 
*• As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 
*• As from that centre to th' sethereal world, 
** Let him, who tempts me, dread thefe dire abodes ; 
** And know th' Almighty is the God of Gods. 
*• League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 
** Join all, and try th' omnipotence of Jove : 
s** Let down our golden, everlafting chain,' 
** Whofe ftrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth and main : 
** Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
*• To drag by this the thund'rer down to earth : 
•« Ye ftrive in vain ? If I but ftretch this hand, 
•• I heave the Gods, the ocean, ard the land, 
<* I fix the chain to great Olympus heieht, 
** And the vaft world hangs trembling m my fight* 
** For fuch I reign, unbounded, and above ; 
<* And fuch are men and Gods compared to Jove, 

•* Th* Almighty fpoke, nor durft the powers replyi, 
«• A rev'rend horror filencM all the fky ; » 
*• Trembling they ftood before their fovereign's look* 

Popi. 
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ABAS turned by Ceres into a newt» or water-lizard. 
Page 116 
Achelous, who afTumed all lhapes» conquered by Hercules 

137. An explication oi this fable ibiil» 

Acheron fent to hell, and transformed into a river 49 
Achilles, his birth and education, 1 56. Is coocealed, to 

prevent his going to Troy, and is difcovered by Uly^s. 

thid. Divine honours paid him 1 97 

Acrifius fhuts up Danae in a brazen tower, 33. Caufes 

Dansre and her fon Perfeus to be put into a cbefl, and 

call into the fea, 146. Receives an accidental hurt, 

which caufes his death 147 

Adseon turned into a ftag* and devoured by his own dogs, 

83. The literal fenfe of the fable 84 

Adonis beloved by Venus^ 94. Killed by a wild boar» an4 

turned by that goddefs into the flower anemone ihiJm 
.^^cus, wfaio, his hiftory ^ 54 

^jp;eas throws himfelf from a rock, and is drowned in the 

iea, which afterwards was called the i£gean fea 153 
^gis, Jupiter's ihield, why called by this name 30 

^gina, corrupted by Jupiter under the appearance of fire, 

33 
Aglaia, one of the Graces ^ ^ ^i 

^olus, god of the winds, his hiflory 160 

^fculapius, the god of phyfic, bis birrh and fkill, 70. 
Bis coming to Italy in the form of a ferpent, 7 1. Kill- 
ed by Jupiter, ibid. The origin of the fable, 72. The 
manner in which he was reprefented ihid» 

Eta, the father of Medea, deprived of the golden fleece^ 

Aglaia, one of the Graces, and the wife of Vulcan 81 

Akhymy, or the tranfmutation of metals, &c, founded 

only on the names given to the planets 23; 

Alcides, one of the names of Hercules 1391 
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Alcithoe, for deriding the prieffedcs of Bacchus, Mnfi 

formed into a bat 123. 

Alcmena, deceived by Jupiter under the form of her hu(- 

band Amphytrion 3.3 

Ale£io» one of the furies 50 

Alpheus, in love with Diana 8^ 

Altars, (acred groves, and facrifices, 260V Of th« fim^- 

city of the moil early ages» and the introduction of al* 

tars, 260. Th<s original of faared groves, 261. Of 

the antient facrifices^ 261. Of human vidims, z62« 

The ceremonies ufed at facrifices^ and the manner in 

which they were performed 262, 26$ 

Althaea caufes the death of her fen 84 

Amalthaea, the goat that nurfed Jupi :er 50 

Amathus (the wome» oO changed into oxea 9$ 

Amazons, defeated by Hercules 134 

Ambarvalia, feftivals in honour of Ceres^^how performed 

ti9; 
Amphiotv, did to raife the walls of Thebes by the harmo- 
ny of his lyre 1 ^^. 
Amphitrite, Neptune's wife 41 
•Amycus, fon of Neptune, killed by Pollax 144 
Ancile, a brafs buckler, faid to be fent from heaven 1 1 1 
Andromeda., expofed to a' Tea moniter, delivered by Pet- 
feus 147 
Anteus, a giant (queezed to death by Wercules^ ij6 
Antiope, debauched by Jupiter in the form of a fatyr 32 
Apollo, his birth and adventures, 61 . The principal places 
where he was worfhipped, 6 j. The origin of the fable 
of Apoilo, 67. In what manner he was reprefented, 69. 
His offspring, 70. His oracle at Delphos defcnbed 66 
Arachne pretending to excel Minerva in weaving, is turned 
into a fpider, 107. The origtn of this fable 1 10 
Ariadne gives Thefeus a clue, by which he gets out of th< 
Labyrinth ; but he ungratefully leaves her ; (he is foand 
by Bacchus, who takes her, 123. Her crown turned 
into a condellation ihiJ. 
Argonauts, Jafon's companions, who* attended htm in Ha 
expedition to fetch the golden fleece, 15a. Theorij^n 
of the faWe of the Agonauts expedition- 152 
Argus, who had an hundred eyes, ordered to> watch Jo, 
but is killed by Mercury, when Juno turn? him into a 
peacock, 34, This fable explained 35 

Arioa, 
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Arion, a fkilful tnufician, being robbed and thrown into 
the Tea, is carried to land on the back of a dolphin 159 
Anftaeus, his hiftory 76 

Arufpiccs, or foretelling future events, by infpefting the 
intrails of vidlims, 246. From whence thefe fuperfti- 
tious pbfervances were derived, ihU. The manner in 
v^hich the intrails were examined^ and what were the 
Titles of judging ibiil. 

jAfcalaphus, telling that Ptoferpine had eaten fome grains 
of a pomegranate, is transformed into a toad 46 

Afleria, carried away by Jupiter in the ftiape of an eagle 32 
Aftrea returns to heaven^ and is changed into the conftel- 
1atio« Virgo 190 

Aftrology, its orign, 232. The names of the Zodiac, and 
thofe of the planets, imagined to be indications of their 
feveral offices, and to produce good aiuLevil, according 
to their names, 233. The figns fuppofed to preflde 
oVer all parts of the human body 235 . 

Aralanta and Hippomenes turned into lions 9; 

' Atlas, his defcent and offspring, 7. His exploits, 8. Per- 
feus, by ihewing him the Medufa's head, turns him into 
a mountain, ihU. The origin of the fable of Atlas ibid. 
Atropos, one of the deflinies ^o . 

Atys^ beloved by Cybele, is murdered by his father's or- 
: dcr 26. Turned into a pine-tree ibid^ 

k Augeas's ftable, containing three thoufand oxen, cleanfed 
f by Hercules in a day, and himfelf flain for his perfidy 1 34. 
ct Aaeury, or forming a judgment of futurity by the flight of 
!^ birds, 24.2. From whence it arofe, ibid. The manner in 
f- which the ceremony was perfo?;med, and what were the 
: rules of judging, 243. Of the facred chickens, and the 
ar Other methods of divination, 244. Of the college of 
• adgurs, and the qualifications neceffary to render a per- 
r €on capable of bemg chofe info the office 245 

m Aurora, her defcent, 5. Carries Cephalus and Tithonus 
- ' Iiit6 heaven, ibid. Her dcfcription. 6 

:* ■ B. 

:» TTACCHANALIA and Brum^lja, feftlvals in honour of 
tf J3 Bacchus, 125. Bacchus, his education and exploits, 
A 121* Hisnarnes, 124. His principal fciiivals, 12^. How 

V repirfented by the poets and painters, 126. The true 

3& origin of this fabulous deity, ibid. His attendants 127 
Battusy turned into a touch flone "^c^ 
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Belidef, their crime and puniffiinent in Tartarus 5S 

Bellerophon, his hiftory, 147. The origin ot the fable 148 

Bellona, the gcddefs of war, defcribed 1 14 

Boar of Erimanthus taken by Hercules 132 

BoHna, to fave herfelf from i^poUo^ throws herfdf into 

the fea 65 

Bona Dea, one of the titles of Cybele 2$ 

Boreas, tlie north wind, his hiflory and offspring 161 

Branchidae, oracle of 230 

Britcmartis, being entangled in her own nets, is favcd by 

Diana gj 

Bull, one that breathed fire, taken by Hercules 133 

Bufiris* a cruel tyrant taken by Hercules, and facrificed to 

"Neptune > 137 

CABIRT, three ^at deities introduced from Egypt 
into Samothracia 184 

Cacus, the (on of Vulcan, a notorious robber, killed by 

Hercules .138 

Cadmus, his hiftory, 157. He and his wife Hermione 

turned to ferpents, 158 This fable explained M. 
Caelus, the Ton of Gaia or Terra 2 

Caeculus, fon of Vulcan 105 

Caenis transformed into a man 43 

Califto, debauched by Jupiter under the form of Diana; 

turned into a bear, and made a confiellarion 32 

Calliope, one of the Mufes, prefiding over rhetoric 79 
Cahimny, an altar creeled to her, 197. A pidture of this 

goddefs drawn by Appelles defcribed /^/V. 

Capitol at Rome defcribed 275 

Caflalia turned into a fountain 6; 

Caftor and Pollux, their birth and adlions, 144. Their 

Iharing immortality between them, and being made the 

conftellation Gemini 145 

CeCrops turned into apes ij 

Celeus, killed by Ceres 1 16 

Cephalus, beloved by Aurora, 5. Kills his wife Procris 

without defign 6 

Cerberus defcribed, 52. Dragged out of hell by Hercules,* 

135. The origin of the fables related of this monfter 60 
Ceres, her birth, 1 15. Her adventures while in fearch of 

htr daughter PTofeTp\t\e, \\6, H^t fever al names, and 
a defcription of tV\e ct\aivt\w \u vVvOii^^.wSv^^'5»^«^^f. 
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fered to hef, 1 1 7. The origin of the fables, and of this 
royfterious rites of -Ceres, 1 18. The manner in which 
ihe was reprefented by the poets and painters, 120* 
The temple of Ceres and Profeipine 271 

Chaos, according to Hedod, the father of the gods, 1. 
Why reprefented, as a god thi^i 

Charon, his office and charader, 51. The origin of this 
fabulous chara6ter dtf* 

Charybdis, tinned into a whirlpool 167 

Chenchrius, killed by Diana, and transformed into a 
fountain 85 

Chymsera, deftroyed by Bttlerophon 148 

Chione, deprived of fpeech by Diana 8^ 

Circe, a famous forcerefs, banifhed for killing her hufband, 
77. Falls in love with Glaucus^ and turns her rivil Scyl« 
la into a fea roonfter, ihid. Turns the companions of 
Ulyfles into fwine, ibiti. The origin of this fable 78 
CiffuS) transformed by Bacchus into the plant ivy 123 
Clemency, altars and images erected to this virtue 194 
Clb, one of the Mufes, prefiding over hiftory 79 

Clotho, one of the deftiqies ^o 

Clytie, changed into a fun flower 6^ 

Clytoris, deflowered by Jupi:er in the (hape of an ant 33 
Cocytus, one of the infernal rivers 49 

Compitalia, a feftival in honour of the Lares 176 

Concordia, or Concord, a goddefs 193 

Cupid, two of this- name mentioned by the poetSt, 98. 
.The OMUiner in which Cupid is reprefented by the poets 
and painters, ihid* . The origin of this little god deriv- 
ed from the Egyptian Horus 99 
Cybele, or Vefla the elder, her hxftory, and the defcriptt. 
on of her image, 2^. Her priefts^ facrifices, &c. 27 
Cyclops defcribed, lO]^. Their, employ mieiit, ibid. Kill- 
ed oy Apollo 63 
Cycnus, a favage prince, vanquiOied by Hercules 136 
Cycnus, turned into a fwan 61 
Cynthia, one of the names of Diana 85 
CyparifTus, turned into a cyprefs-tree 62 
Cypria and Cytherea, names given to Venus 93 
Cytheron, rejecting Tifiphon^'s love, is turned into a 
- mountain 5S 

D^!<lAJe.^ 
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DANAE, reduced by Jupiter in the form of a gcrfden 
(bower 33. 

Daphne turned into a laurel ^4 

Dejanira, the wife of Hercules^ the innocent canle of his 
death- 13*' 

Death, the daughter of Nox or Night 53 

Deities inferior, attending mankind from their birth td] 
their deceafc* ^ '*^ * i96^ 

Delius, one ot the names of ApcUb * "dt* 

Delphos, the temple and oracle of Apollo there 60 

Deftinies or Fates, their names and offices. The my^KcJ 
logy of thefe charafters '5^ 

Deucaleon, reftores the race of mankind defh^ed by^the' 
deluge, 13. Other fables of the fame kind 227. 

. Diana, her adventures, S)i Her ieveral'hameAr, atid'the- 
. different characters under which fhe watfWorfhipped^ 85^. 
S7. The origin of the fable relating to this goddefy,*%^^[ 
Her temple arEphefus deici^bed ' : - 'ri^i^ 

Diomede, the tyrant of Thrace, vanquifbed 'bjr Hercdrt^, 
and given as a pre^ to his own horfes, whor breathed 
fire, and were fed with human flefh ' 133 ' 

DiiTertation on the theology of the heathens k^8 ' 

Dryades, the nymphs of the forefls and woods t6t ' 

E. • ■ '" ■ ■"• ' 

ECHO, has a daughter by Pan, but he (lighting K^, the 
pined away till Ihe had nothing left buther'v«>ice 160 - 
Egyptians, fome remarks on the ceremonies ufed stt their 
funerals, ^9, 60. Temples firil built by the Egyptians, 

268?; 
Eleufuiian rites I'lg^ 

Elyfian fields defcribed, 59; The origin of the fables re- 
lating to them 59, 60 
Endymion, beloved by Diana, 72. The origin of this 
fable «7 
Epimerheus, opens Pandora's box 1 1 
Epulones, their office 267 
'Evato, one of the Mufes prefiding over elegiac poetry and 
dancing jg 
Eridtbonius, the (bti of Vulcan, the firft inventor of cha- 
riots 104 
Erin^nthian boas (eixtd b^ Hti^t^ / 132 
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ton, puninied by Ceres with perpetual hunger, and 
his daughter under different (hapes to fupply hit 
ts 116 

ledes, or the Furies, defcribed, 46, 47. The fable 
:he Furies explained c^ 

ofyntt one of the Graces 81 

a, debauched by Jupiter in the fhape of a white bull, 

loe, her itory 74 

:heus commands Hercukt to perform his labours 131 
)e, the roufe of tragedy .79 

F. 

VIE, how reprefented 1.92 

auns, rural gods 129, 170 

s, a rural god, from whence (prang the Fauns^ 128, 

170 
ras, or Public Peliciry, many temples confecrated to 
, 19^. How reprefented f^V* 

?s, their office 267 

a, the goddefs of woods and orchards 172 

or Faith, the manner in which her facrifices wefe 
ormed 19; 

les, their office 266 

goddefs of flowers 1 74 , 1 75 

ia, feafb in honour of Flora 174 

ia, or Fortune, wbrlhipped as a goddefs, 191. Her 
ous names, r'^V. How reprefented 192 

. their office, charaAers and perfoas defcribed, 5$, 
: fable of the Furies explained c6 

G 
LANTHfS changed into a weafel i ji 

Gallus, or Alfftryon, transformed into a cock lot 
nede, carried by Jupiter into heaven, and made his 
•bearer 32 

or Daemons, attendant fpirits, 178. The facrifi- 
md offerings ma ie them iSiJ 

n, king of Spain, who had three bodies, killed by 
cules ijj 

, their war with Jupiter, and defeat, 20. An ex- 
it ion of this fable ih'd. 
js, a fifherman, made a fea god 165 
1 Age deicribed '9> 20 
1 Fleece, an account of the ram that bore it^ n^<a^ 
O \vw 
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^ 7tsl)eing guarded by a dragon and trtlUs i>r»sibmg^<iire| 

Ma* And at its bong cstritd mmtff.hy jHTon*' ''< y^^lhUi 

'«Qood Genius, « temple ereded to him ,."■•*■ ^•^- r'^uoivf^ 

^ood Senfe, an mltar enroled toifaim ! .<'iq;i.:7ov< ic^ 

•Graces, three attendants on the Mufes,.SK<. Th^iroDqgidk^ 
iM^ How reprefented v > / « f i 

GnEeae, fiAersto the Gorgons, defcrlbed ' - \(6 

Groves, from wiience they were confidertd as-facted a68 
•.•-;. .v., . , .-H. ■ '■ • -i---; ..:'~«i* ..-■'»'-' {I- 

HAmadpyades, nymphs who animated femetreci; -nr^ 
Harpiety their names, and a deferiptioA of ttmiti ; 
y with; the mytltc^Qgy of their charaAers . n.fi 

Harpocrates, the gold of lilence, his origia 163 

Bealthr,,i&er tenople --^ 1^ 

Hd>e» her birth andliiftory, 143.- Her temples 4h^, 
Hecate,' xuie o£ the names givaci 4o Diaira^ 87. - Her ^gure 
•:as goddefs of the infernal regions, 88k^TbeorigirioftM$ 
1 .'goddefs, and of her diflfereof names-i^ chara&e^s, fhii. 
iiMena tarriediaway bjF. Thefeus > -• -. i ^4 

Hdle, when en the fxnnt of beir^ facrtficed, is carried 
. tbro' the air on the ram that bore the golden fleece^ but 
, .^fallin^, is drowned in^ that i^SL, whkh, from her, is cal- 
led, the Helleipont 149^' i^ 
Jclercules, his birth, 1^0. His labours,* 1 3 f, a 3a, 1339^349 
• » 1 3 c, J j6, 1 37* His death, 1 j8v The orij^n of . tiwii 
-.fiiatjifs . .; .. .:•.--.■- ••. ■■.---.ii.^j •'^i-'3ifi 
Hermaphpoditus and Saloiads, formed into one^fwtfibo 
> called an Hermaphrodite >^^ ■ : ■ - -*^ 
llemies, one of Mercury's nam^s • ' cjj 
Hermione, the wife of Cadmos, turned into a ferpent^l^S 
^efione, expofed to a iea monfter, and delivered' by Herl 

.. CUleS :i- «■..:• . ;, -. :i|;|j 

Hefperides, tbeir garden guarded by a dragon *A4th aa ban- 

dred heac?s :' Hercules kills, ibedragon^ 4Hi<£rttalMr««FiT 

the golden fruit, 135. An expUcatioit,*ofitthe ?M>lai<t 

the Hefperides ^ r ' -r. ,14! 

Hefperos, the fon of Atlas, transformed into the tnirtffai; 

. ftar* ■\.- .. •■ :'•',-'■, ••" ^^'- vii- . . : 7-1 

Hiad, with brazen feet and golden horns;; taken by Hrf^ 

:,. cules ' 13? 

H^ppQlilus .rqeSs the folkitatidns «f Phttdta^ 4ies tO(«(- 

. capCii^Aff^ ot^^t^ wvipo^r^iiaaidtt kitt^ J^ «giB 
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.^•fromlns chariot ' . *• ■ ^54 

Blppomenctluid AtjdlMita^ turned into tioilir ^ . 495 

Honour, her temple . ' ^f^ 

Hope worlfatpped; 193*. . 'How reprrfented >c^/4/« 

Hi^, or the Bours^ their defcenr, and how einployed, toi» 
Hoj^a^of plenty, its origin ^ ■ -yo 

Hyacintbus, killed by Apollo^ and changed into a flower 62 
Hyades, lamenting the lofs of their broiher Hya$, are 
> . turned into ftars 18 

Hydra^ a monftrous (erpent, killed by Hercules 13a: 

Hymeo^ his. bdrth% aod the manner in whidi he 'was ttpr§2 
fiint!ed,,99. Hbofiginaa Egyptian Horiia>> .' Ufi^ 
Hyperion, the Ton of wselus and Term, aCaffinatcd 4 

JANUS, his hiftory, 23. His image defciibed, iiiii. . Th(l 
meaning of the fable of Jantis ^iiid* 

jap«tus« the father of £{MaMtheus and Prometheus 16 - 
Juibn^ hi$ binh and eduGait|oo».i49^ Undertakes ^ Toy- 
. :l 4ge to fetch' the goldrn Jmoe^;whfch he gains by iSmjlC'^ 
, fiiUnce of Medea, 150^ ^ Tht a^qnt of thb forceps, 
..^whofdllows iitm to Greece, ip« Jafon's iearing her« 
!: and her revenge : «s4iV. 

lUalia, one of the oaioes of Venus 9^ 

Mmon, the fon* of Apollo^ killed by a^ w9d boar 76 

J^)latry, its .original 20$ 

infernal regions dcfcribed . . .48 

Ififerior deities, attending mankind from their birthtOt their 
^iirde^^e 186 

Ififerior ruFa! deities 1 85.. 

^o and Meiicerces turned into marine ddties, and tike the 
^^ namea of Leucothea and Palasmoa 164, tbr 

Io»: her (lory •34. 

lyoUus, at the interceilion of Hercules, rcft>red to youth, 
.' la J«; .1 Afitcr hts death,. rtturn^ taeaph io:ref€n)^c thte 
^ s^LinfuktoB^rod to the Heradida^ , i , i^^ 

^1^ jthe mtflcngfc.of/juno /. '^ 39 

li^, an Egyptian goddefs, whofe worlhip 'Was introdiced 

jtys murdered by Pvogne,. and turned into a pheafant 113 
^u^y, her birth and name, 37^ The manner hi wWth 
^ . > flie was reprefented ^o^ 

j.upiter«lhis. birth and education, iq. Hir-warwith th& 
li: BUQffll^ aob - U^ ACher^iqiloics,: 3 1; Hb totjigiies^ -^ 
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■ An«plicatk)n of thc.fabterefafW<jf-|upti^^^^ j5« The 
■ 'imnntr in whfchlw'waribprtfWited;* to/^HH ^adif at 
? Dodona Ucfcrlbcd, 249^ And that ot Jtrpittt'''ArtiW!oa 

Ixion, his criin^'and piiriiihtiierit in Taftaru^ 57, '58 

LACHESIS, one of the dcHinics ' ' 5P 

LiU<es, domeftic gods, their defccnt, I76/Theman4 
^ fter in which they were fcprefented ' • 177 

iJiVona, the mother of Apollo and Diana, turns^ the 'clowns 
^ of Lycia into frogf , for refufmg to let her drink "61 
Leda, debauched by Jupiter in the fliitpe of a fwan, 32* 
* i Brings forth two eggs 144 

I^the, the river of torgetfulneis S9* ^^ 

IMcippus ftabbed 64 

Leocothoe twmed into the tree thaf bears frankincenfe 65 
Liberty, altars and temples confecrated to her 195 

Limniades, nymphs who freqoented lakes ^ 171 

iimceu!t kills Caftbr, and 'ts-hit-nfelf kilted by Pollux 145 
Linns puni/hed with deaths for prefuming to (ing with 
\ .Apollo . ' ' 63 

LVnus, fon of Apollo, his ftoiy, 76, The origin of the 

• fable Hi J. 

Lucina, one of the names of Juno and of Diana 38,' 8$ 
Luna, or the Moon, one of Diana's names 86 

Loperccjlia, a feaft celebrated in honotjr of Pan 169 

tycaonj for ft\s irnpiety and inhuraanhy, turned into 4 

■■wolf ■' '-••■^ • ' ' ' 31 

Lytas', being ttirrted" into- the air by He rentes, falls Jnto the 

river l*hennbpolis, where he is transformed into a rock, 

' ^ " '39 

Ljfian, /:loAvns, turned into frogs for muddying the watefi 

Wlfcn'eetti'wanted to drink ; 116 

Lycorgus havingaffrontcdBacch{is>isdepri?*dof his reafqn 123 

■ fi(f. *■■'.'"■ ' ■ '.. 

"]€•/[■ ifi^ADES, ilid priefleiTrt ipd nymphs of BacchusL 

Macifr; *the nbrfe of Bacchus ' ' '^ 121 

Magic, ^f two ^iads, 238. Its origip, 239. Of calling 
■tipthierpints^if the dead . ' 240 

Magna Pales^ one of the name^ of Cjjbeli 27 

Mire, f^ow pnidiiced^ 1*1 1.' His difiercnt names, i^V, 
'-Hii'iflihfkueVitJiVtn^iiivoz, H« offspring, 113. Th: 
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. origin of the fables relating to this god, tiid. fThe' in«R* 
. ntF in which be h«s btttn reprefenUNi i^ poets, painters, 

and ftatuaries . , , I'Md^ 

Marfyas, pretending to equa) Apollo in mttfic^.is.^jeiaed 
• alive, and afterwardschanged into a^ river . 6j 

Medea, a forcerefs, affifVs Jafon in obtaining the golden 

fleece. i;i. Her exploits iM». 

Mednfii, 'her hair turned to (hakes by Minerva, 107. All 

that looked at her turned into ftones^ Md* Her bead 

cut off by Perfeus - ,147 

Megaera, one of the furies '56 

Meiantho, furprized by Neptune as ihe was riding on . a 

Dolphin 42 

Mekager, his ftocv, 84. His fifters turned into hen turr 

kies iM^ 

Melpomene, one of the Mi^s,. who prefided over lyrif 

and epic poetry 79 

Mentha^ ch:ingfd into mint 39 

Mercury, his birth, thefts, tnd his other exploits, 89,. 

His vaiious offices, 90. The real origin of this fabu^- 

lous deit]% 91. His oracle at Claros z^j 

Mercy, altars and temples ereded \o this virtue 194^ 

'Metra transforms her/elf into various Ihapes, and is as of-^ 

ten ibid by her father ^ 43, 

Midas, for |(iving an unjufl fentence againft ApoUo^ is re* 

warded with aues ears, 63. Bacchui grants his wilh, that 

whatever he touched might be changed into gold 1 23. 
Minerva, her feveral names, 107. Her charaSer and ex- 

pl(^rs, Hid. Her temples, ftatues, &c. io8. The origin 

of this goddefs, and of the febles related of her, 109. 

How reprefented by the poets and fcolptors i.i^o» 11 1 
Minos, one of the judges of hell, his hiftory. . 53 

Minotaur, a monfler who lived on human fleih, killed- 

by Thefeus, 193^ This fable explained Jiid. 

Mxnades tears Orpheus in pieces 74 

Momus cenfures the anions of the godf ]6j) 162 

Morpheus, the god of fleep, defcribed 16a., 

M ufes, their birth and diftin£t provinces, 78. Their oij^ 

gin 81 

Mythology of the heathens, 216. Of fiAion in general, 

217. By what means allegories became objeAs of faith, 

illuftrated by fome obfervations on the ceremonies witb 

whkh the Egyptians buried their dead, iiidk ^A prayer 
O 3 >iNst^ 
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h. nW hj tbe E^gy^ianiAt their fiiiwrals, ai8« JManj of 

■ \- . fhe heathen fablesidermd froAtheJBiftkns c^.ltie: poets, 

^ . a coneem^for the honour of the ladier, tod a iimUiciHie 

of n#incfft :9f 9w The fentiaiencs of the Pagans iarela- 

' tion to the on|in of the world, compared with tbofe gi- 

i^n us by Motes, aaa. Of the golden age, as del^b- 

. #d by the philofophers and poets, 22^. Of theiWilof 

map, A6 deferibed by Pythagoras, Phit^i, and feveral In* 

dian and Chtnefe authors, i^/V. Of good or bad dx- 

. mons, 2z6. Of the fables of the Titans and giants, 

jBid. Traditions relating to the univerial deluge, 227. 

The heathen fables filled with noble fentiments, 230. 

Of the morals of the Greek and Roman philofophers, 

231. In what Pagan idolatry confided 229 

N. 

NAIADES, nymphs of brooks and rirers 171 

Napaeae, the tutelar guardians of vallies and flowery 

meads i^/V. 

Na:meah lion killed by Hercules 131 

Nemefis, one of the goddeifes of juitice, how reprefented 

190 
Neptune, his defcent, 41. His remarkable adlions. Hid. 

The mythological fenfe of this fable, 43. The manner 

in which he was painted i^id* 

Nereus, a fea god 164 

Nereids, fea nymphs, tbe fifty daughters of Nereus i6U, 
NeiTus, the centaur, killed by Hercules with a poifoned 

arrow 138 

Ntobe's children (lain bjr Apollo, and herfclf ftupified with 

grief for the lofs of her children, is turned into a ftonc, 

164. The origin of this fable i^// 

Nox, and ber progeny ^3 

Nyfus, after having loft his purple lock of hair, and his 

kingdom, is transformed into a hawk i6j 

|CEAnUS, the fon of Caelus and Terra 4 

_ f pmphale, queen of Lydia, gains fuch an afcendant 

. over Hercules, as to make him fit among her women 

audfpln ijg 

OpSf one. of the naipes of Cybele 25 

Oreades, nymphs who prefide over mountains 171 

Orioa 
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Orion, his furpnzing^ birth and adventures, i6s«- Kflled 

by Diana, and nnadea condeUation '163 

Orpheus, his ftory , 74. The origin of this fable- ■ ' ^^75 

Qf Oracitt^ 248. That ncmch of the happinels <rf life is 

owuvg to our ignorance ot* fatUriry, ikiif. Ort the" iirft 

ri(e ot oracles, and the ufe made of them by the gfea- 

tcft legiflacorf, 249. Of the oracle of Jupiter at Do- 

dona^ iSU. ,A remarkable circumilance j«iating t6 this 

oracle, 250. Of.the oracle of Jupiter Ammon in Ly- 

bia, 2^2. Of the oracle of Apollo at IMphos, a tra* 

dition concerning the rife of it, and the manner in which 

its anfwers were delivered, 253. Off the oracle of Tri- 

phonius; 2^5. Of the oracles of the Branchidae, 2f;6. 

Of Apollo at Claros, and that of Mercury in Achaia, 

257. Some obfervations 01? the different ways by which 

the fenfe of the oracle^ were conveyed 25S 

Orgia, fedivals in honour of Bacchus i2^ 

Orus, an Egyptian deity 161 

Ofiris, an Egyptian deity J79 

P . 

P^LEMON and Ino, changed into marine deities, 164, 

h'ales, the goddefs of (hepherds 172 

Palilia, feafis in honour qf Pales iiu. 

Palladium, a flatue of Minerva, faid to fall down from 

heaven 109 

Pallas, one of the names of Minfrva 106 

Pan, the chief of all the rural gods, 168. His amours, 

ibiJ. His feflivals, and the manner in which he is de- 

fcribed by poets and painters 170 

Pater Patratus, his office •238 

Pandora, the ^rfl woman, i r. Her box and the evils ^hat 

fpread from thence amongil mankind iMm 

Parcae, or Deftinies, their office* and the my^hobgy of 

their charaflers fo 

Paris decides the difpute between the three goddeffes, and 

gives the golden apple to Venus 04 

Parthenis^ one of the names of Minerva 107 

Peace, an altar ercfted to her, 192. How rcprefented fhU. 
Pecunia, or Money, a goddefs 106 

Pegafus, a flying horft, how produced, Si. Theorigm 

of the fable ' ; lArV. 

Paenatcs^ 
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P^Bluit9S,.dojtnefticdeities,.i76. Tbrec..raobi of them. I77^^^ 
Paotheus, torn in pieces by his own mot|hfr and fi%ff ^^3 
Pecfeps, his d^fcenty 146. The gifts he recetvedlfrom^ the -^ 
gods, 147. Cms off Medufa's head. Hid. Tiirns Atlas r 
into a mountain, o* Delivers Andromeda, founds ao 
academy, dies^ and is placed among the.ftars, 147^ An 
explanation of the fable of Perfeus and Afidromeda, 148 
Phcebe and Talayra carried away by Caftor and Pollux 14$ 
Phcebus, one of the names of Apollo 6; 

Fhsdra, attempts to debauch her fon Hsppolitus ; her fait 
is rejeded, and (he lays violent hands'on herfelf 1 54 
Phaeton. obtains leave of his father Apollo to drive the 
chariot of the fun for one day ; but lofing the reins, is 
ftruck down by Jupiter, 73. His fiflers turned into 
poplar- trees, Hi J, The origin of thb fable iM, 

Philomela turned into a nightingale 1 13 

Fheneus, tormented by the harpies^ for revealing the m>- 
fieries of Jupiter 51 

Phlegethon, one of the infernal rivers ^o 

Phlegyas burns the temple of Apollo, is punilhed in Tar- 
tarus S7 
Phorcus, or Phorcyj^, one of the fons of Neptune, being, 
vanquiftied by Atlas, who threw him into the fea, is 
changed into a fea god 166 
Phryxus ^ejeds the advances of Ino, and efcapes the effects 
of her revenge, by being carried through the air on the 
ram that bore the golden fleece 149, 150 
Picus turned into a wood-pecker 77 
Piety, or filial afFedlion, what it was that occafioned a cha- 
pel being eredled to this virtue ^ 1 94 
Planets, the names given them, became indications of 
their fcveral o0ices, 233. Why they were fuppofcxl to 
ptoduce metals 23; 
Pleiades, the daughters of Atlas, taken up itto heaven, 
where they form the conftellation that bears their name 8 
Pluto, his defcfnt, 4$. Sfeals .away Prolerpine, Uiff^ 
The manner in which he is reprefented by the painlecs 
. and poets, 46. The mythology of the fable 47 
Plutus and Pecunia dei6ed by the Ronnans 196 
Pollux aad Caftor, their birth and exploits, (hare immor- 
tality between them, and are made the conftellacion 
Gcmm), 144. A temple ere^ed to them.. 1^6 

Polyhymnia, 
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Polyhyrti^a; lone of theMufcJ, who preilided OYtr'hiTmo^ 

ny ofv^Iceandgtfture 79 

PoTypHertius, a mohfltoiis |iant wi|h but'6iie tjt tt^ 
Pomona, the' goddeift of fruit-trees, courted and married 

by Vertumnus *7S> ^7^ 

Poritifcx Maximus, br the high piieft, his office .266 

Priapus, the tutelar deitj of vineyards and gai'driis* The. 

feveral names given hinra, and his image defcribed iit 
Priefts and priefteflcs of the Greeks and Romans^ 264*. 

Of the Pontifex Maximus, or >he high jnieft, 266,;^ Of 

the Rex Sacrorum, i^iJ, Of the Flamines, 266. Of 

the Feciales, 277. Of the Pater Patratui, ibid. Of 

the Epuloncs 267 

Procris makes Cephalus a prefent of an unerring dart 6 
Procruftes killed by Thefeus 153 

Prodigies, the fuperftition of the Romans in relation to 

them, and how they may be accounted for 236 

Progne turned into a fwallow * 113 

Prometheus makes a man of clay, and animates him with 

fire ilolen from heaven, 10. His punilhment, iSiJ. 

Delivered by Hercules, ii. This fable explained la 
Propstides turned into Stones 95 

Proferpine, carried away by Pluto, 47. Her various 

names, 48. The my thologicalfenfe of the fkble iiid., 
Proteus, the fon of Neptune, one that could tr&nsforni 

himfclf into any fhape '165 

Pryene tutned into a fountain % 

Pudicitia, or Chaftity, honoured at Rome under ttra 

'names 194 

Pygmalion falls in love with a ftMue of his own nisikihg, 

which Venus, at his requel^^ turns into a woman jj5' 
Pyrrha, the wife of Deucation 13 

Python^ a gMnflrous feipenu ilain by Apollo; andih^, 

- origin of the labUi ' ^ 63' 

RHADAMAliiTritJS, oiieof thcjiidges of ficfl '^4 
Rex SacFor.uA), his office ^66 

Khea, one of the names of Cybele' -z^ 

■ s. ■ ■ .-••■•.■■,• 

QACRIF1CE8 orijfinally extremely fimple, 2«i. Of 

ot huniaii Vifli.ms, 208.. The cerecnoiiiies ufed at facrifi- 

cts, *aiid.; the fna^nncv iii Which they wert performed ' 26^ 

• *■ '^ •' Salmoneus 



Salmoneus poniAcd' ui Tarta^iiU for irnicating tKimder^ 

■•;&€• • .;.' ■ f..- ■■ -■' -■•■ "V ■;*•-: ^ - --^g 

Salus^-or Hedth^ her temple, ig^. , Hbw reprefctiDeid-tiiy; 
Saturn, devours hb male children, 14. Talten prifoncr 

by Titan, but fct at liberty by Jupiter, who afterwafdt 

dethrones him, 1 c. The fiible of Sacutsn explained, t'^. 
, 15, 16, fj. FeKivals ia hoooup of Satuin, 1^.: HdB 
. amours i^V. 

Satyrs, the attendants of Bacchus, de&ribed». 129..: Theiip 
.original * - < -. MAW. 

Scirpn kitted by Thefeiis . I53 

Sqrila, the- daughter of Phoreus, tumedby.Circe intoa 
-;. monfler, throws herfell into the iea, and is charrged 

into a rock. . 166 

Scylla, the daughter of Nyfus, betrays her fBther, \^ cdt- 

tio^ off a- purple lock of hair, and is turned iaio" a 

lark • : 167 

Semele deftroyed by Tapiter's embraces f ■ >:^r. i 3^, 3^ 
Silence, worfhipped by the Romans, i63,- Theorigm of 

this Apposed deity r. i^ 

Silinus, the companion of . Bacchus, defcri^d, 107. • 'Hie 

origin of this fabulous charadcr \ 128 

Silver Age dcfcribed ' -36^ 

Sifiphus, his panifhment m Tartarus ^S 

Stable of Augeas cleaned by Hereoles J34, 

Stymphalides, monftrous birds dcftroycd br Hercules 135 
Stjrx, a river of hell - ;< '■■'■...■ 4^* 

Sylvanus^ a rural deity 128^ 

Sylyahi, who r ly'i 

Syrens, dcfcribcd, 82. The oiigm of tliefabfe ; liiV. 
^rinx flies from Pan, and is chan^ isvto ax«ft ot reeds 168 

TANTALUS, hts crime andpunifhrnHitin/Tanranis 5^ . 
Tartarus defcribed, 55. The fabulaus pedbn pu- 
. nifii^d thcff , 57, T^ie.origin of tbefe fables - : - .;j5 
Temples 4rft buUi %y the Egyptiai^^. adB^ .The-ceriSmo- 
r. nies ufed hv the. 'Romans, before 'tbey beg^i to-.birihi a 
; j-emple^ 269. Of the temple- of Vulcan a^ Memphisi 
^. find an extraordinary chapel hewii out of one ftone,^ 270. 
^ Of the temple of Diana at Ephefiia^ iSiiiL Of tbetem* 
pip ofiCer^^ and PrQ&»'pii», iM^.- A. particular defbrip- 
- tioa of the tepf^leof JupiM Qlympiis»^;0^.hi8i:&rtue 
;. • .>..*.'—■ "v^' '-i ;o. -#.;■ .,.■•? c-.nilfl 
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, ^ And his throne, 2 7 1 • Of the teaipi9 ^ A^^ollo at Det« 
. phos, and the immenfe treafures it containetl, 273, Of 
.the temples in Italy, 274. Particular!/ the Paiitbeon, 
'iM* Tktcapitol 275 

Thalia, the Aufe of comedy * '79 

Thalia, one of the Graces 81 

Thamyris, contending with the Mufea, is pnniihed with 
hlindnefs and cad mro hell ' 80 

Themis, her htrth and adions I90 

Theolofy of the Heathens, a differ ration upon it» i98« 
The nrd nations of the world had very exalted fenti- 
ments of the deiry, ibid. Emblems of the deity become 
the caufe of idolatry, 201, 202. 1 he reaftm of Che 
. names given to the ugns of the Zodiac, 208. Egypt 
the grand mart of idolatry, ibid. That the antient eafl 
tern nations had a refcrved meaning in all thehr fables, 
209. On the deification of great and eminent men, 
2 1 2. That the Greeks cook their gods from the Egyp- 
tians, and: the Romans from the Greeks 213 
Tereus, after marrying Progne, falls in love n^h her fifter 
Phiiomtrla : Her harbarous treatment 1 for which Tereus 
is turned into a lapwing ' lis, 113 
Terminalia, a Roman feftival * 174 
Terminus, the god who prefides over landmarks ibid. 
Terra, the mother and wife of Caehiv < j, j 
Tethys; the wife and fifler of Occanns 4 
Theia, the daughter of Caslus and Terry, marries Hyt>erio», 
3. Difappears in a ilorm of thunder and lightenhig 3, 4 
Theophane, changed into an ewe by Neptune^ vHio de<b 
bauches her umfer the form of a ram 42 
ThefcDS, hb birth and exploits "%^ 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles 1 q6 
Tireiias, deprived 'of fight by Minerva, but k«cmes tne 
gift ijf piophecy .' i 1^7 
Tifi phone, one of the furies g being te^^db^rC/tteron, 
kills him by throwing one of : her fnaket at mm 5$ 
Titans oiake war on Jupiter,^ and ape'Tubdtictf ' > iso 
Tithonus marries Anrora, and obtains imm6rtat{ty; bqt 
growing decrepid with ag(^, is turned into a gfafshoj^er 5 
Tityus, his.puniflimentiaTartanit • ''^7 
Triptolennis, fed by Ceres, a«d feht 6y hA in t^thanotlto 
inftrua^fhankindiiithtf bMMB^tof>t)ll^|gr>: *•' 'i'> ~ii6 
Triton, the (on of Neptune, dcfcribed 164 
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TroplidnTiis, hb oncle dfeferibed 2^5 

Troth, how repre^nted 19$ 

Tyndarid«, who 144 

Typhon, or Typhaeus, one of the giants who made war 
againft Jupiter, ai. His figure defcribed. ibii, 

Tyrhenian merchants changed by Bacchus into dolphins, 
Vv & U* 121, 122 

VENUS, how produced, 92. Her various names, 93. 
Her adions, ^4, The diilinfiion of two Venufes, 
96. An explanation of thefe tables, ihid. How repre- 
fented, 97. Her Attendants ibid. 

Vertumnalia» fealls in honour of Vcrtumnus 17^ 

Vertumnut and Pomona, their Aory, 175. Vertumnus 
thought by fome to be an emblem of the year 176 

Vefta the elder, her hiftory, 25. The manner in which 
flie b reprefented ibid. 

Vefta the younger, the goddefi of fire, 28. Her chaftity, 
ibid. Veftal virgins ibid,- 

Victory, a goddefs, how reprefented 195 

Virginia, the daughter of Aulus^ dedicates a chapel to 
Pudicitia Plebeia . 194 

Virtue and Honour, temples er«£led to them 193 

Vulcan, his employment, and the curious works he per- 
formed* 10 1 . His various names, ibid. Difcovers Mars 
with his wife Venus, by means of a net, and expofes 
them to the ridicule of the gods, 102. The manner in 
which he was reprefented, 103. The origin of ihefe 
fables, f^.'V/. His offspring, 104. His remple at Mem* 
phis defcribed 270 

Ulyfles difcovers Achilles, notwithftanding his being dif- 
gulfed, and takes him with him to the (lege of Troy, 
156. Is preferved from Circe's enchantments, 77. 
Blinds the giant Polyphemus 106 

Urania, the divine mufe ^ -9 

Uranus, the offspring of Gaia or Terra 2 

X. 

XISUTHRUS, faved from the deluge, a Chaldean tra- 
dition 227 

ZEPHYRUS blows Apollo's quoit againft Hyacinihus's 
head, and kills him 62 

Zoaiac, its invention, and the reafon of the names given 
•tp the figns 207, 2c8 
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